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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The " History of the Four Last Years of the 
QuecD," has been unaccountably decried; though a 
-work of undoubted merit. It has even been supposed 
to be spurious, though evTcry paragraph it contains is a 
sufficient voucher for its authenticity. R is repeatedly 
mentioned by oui* Author, in various parts of his irrir 
tings.^ He has called it ^ his gbaivd business V't and 

thought it " THE BEST WORK HE HAD EVER "WRITTEN." 

As far as it extends, it is indeed a masterly performance ; 
and will be deemed a valuable acquisition to future his- 
torians. Deriving his intelligence, at that remarkable 
€ra, from the fountain-head, Swift could not be mistaken 
in the facts which lie relates. He had ready access to 
every requisite source of information : and his manly 
fortitude must hav« placed him far above the necessity 
of wilful misrepresentation. Professedly an advocate 
for the tories, to the whigs he was an avowed, a formi- 
daUe opponent. In his Journal to Stella, (the more 
valuable for discovering his unreserved sentiments) he 
frequently laments the necessity of displacing the Duke 
of Marlborough ; and declares, though he loved not tlie 
man, he had prevented many hard things being said 
against him. Aud the favours he obtained from the 

* See Dr. S wift'i Preface to the History ; and see bIso particularly 
Sir Thomas Hanmer^s very honourahle testimony ; who, having pe- 
rused the manuscript, returned it with a very few observations, 
" which,*' he says, " were as many as I could see occasion for • 
though, I do assure you, I read with the same strictness and iU^a- 
ture as in the former part." N. 

f Journal to Stella, Feb. 27, 1710-1 L N- 



4 ADVERTISEMENT. 

ministry for Uie men of n^jt among the adverse party are 
too notorious to be enlarged on.^ 

His earnestness to communicate this histoiy to the 
puMc is evident in many of his letters. In 1 736, it 
was actually intended for the press ; and in April, 1738, 
the Dean expressed his dissatisfaction at the publicaticm 
being so long delayed. Whatever motives might have 
then existed for such delay, whether tenderness to 
living charactci-s, or more prudential reasons, a period 
of forty years must totally have removed them. The 
rage of party is subsided ; and we may be allowed to 
contemplate the reign of Anne as impartially as that of 
Elizabeth. 

At length this history was committed to the press in 
the year 1758 jf under the censure, it may be said, of 
its own editor ; in justice to whom, however we may 
ilifler in opinion concerning Dr. Swift's candour, the 
editor's Advertisement is preserved entire. In the 
same year also it met with some severe strictures from 
another writer.^ These we shall give too in his own 
words; and then fairly submit " The Histoiy of the 
Four Last Years of the Queen," to the judgment of the 
public : 

" These characters, and the history from whence they 
have been extracted, may serve as a striking example of 
the melancholy effects of prejudice and party zeal; 
a zeal, which, whilst it corrupts the heart, vitiates tlie 
understanding itself; and could mislead a writer of so 
penetrating a genius as Dr. Swift, to imagine tbat pos- 
terity would accept satire in tlie place of liistor}', and 
would read with satisfaction a performance, in which 

• Sec the Dean*8 Preface. N. 

f Printed for A. Millar ; and, in 1767, it was first inserted by Mr 
Tonson in an edition of the Dean^s Works. N. 
1 Tbe compiler of the Annual Rf'^jtter, 1758. N 
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the cours^e and militaiy sidll of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough are called in question. The real character of 
these great men was not what the low idolatry of the 
one faction, or the malignity of the other, would repre- 
sent it They were men, who, with great virtues and 
great talents, mixed with some human infirmities, did 
their country much service and honour. Their talents 
were a public benefit, their failings such as only aflfected 
their private character. The display of this mixture 
had been a very proper task for an impartial historian ; 
and had proved equally agreeable and instructive to the 
reader in such hands. But these characters before us 
have all the signs of being written, as Tacitus calls it, 
recentibus adiis. In all other respects, tlie piece seems 
to be a work not unworthy of its author; a clear and 
strong, though not an elevated style ; an entire freedom 
from every sort of affected ornament ; a peculiar hap- 
piness of putting those he would satirize in the most 
odious and contemptible light, without seeming directly 
to intend it. These are the characteristics of all Swift's 
works ; and they appear as strongly in this as in any of 
them. If thei-e be any thing different in this perform- 
ance, from the manner of his works published in his life- 
time, it IS, that the style is in this thrown something 
more backwards, and has a more antique cast This 
probably he did designedly, as he might think it gave 
a greater dignity to the work. He had a strong pre- 
judice in favour of the language, as it was in Queen*. 
Elizabeth's reign ; and he rated the style of the authors 
of that time a little above its real value. Their style 
was indeed sufficiency bold and nervous^ bat deficient 
in grace and elegance.'* 

March 25, 1775. j, Jf. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

PREFIXED TO THE EDITION OF 1758. 



Thus, the long-"wished for History of the Four Last 
Years of the Ctiieen's Reign is at length brought to 
Hght, in spile of all attempts to suppress it ! 

As this publication is not made under the sanctioo^ of 
the name, or names, which the author and the world 
had a right to expect ; it is fit some account of the 
work's appearing in this manner should be here givea. 

Long before the Dean's apparent decline, some of his 
Ultimate iriendS) with concern, foresaw the impending 
late of his fortune and his works. To this it is owing, 
that these sheets, which the world now despaired of ever 
seeing, are rescued from obscurity, perhaps from des- 
truction. 

For this, the public is indebted to a gentleman^ now 
In Ireland, of the greatest probity and worth, with wh9m 
the Dean long lived in perfect intimacy. To this gen- 
tleman's hands the Dean intrusted a copy of hb history, 
desiriflg him to peruse and give his judgment of it, with 
the last corrections and amendments the author had 
given it, in his awn hand. 

His friend read, admired, and approved. And from 
a dread of so valuable and so interesting a work's being 
by any accident lost or effaced, as was probable by its 
not being intended to be published in the author's life 
time; he resolved to keep this copy till the author 
should press him for it ; but with a determined purpose 
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it should never see die light, if hile there were any hopes 
of the author's own copy being published, or even pre- 
served. 

This resolution he inviolably kept, till he and the 
world had full assurance, that the Dean's executors, or 
those into whose hands the original copy fell, were so 
far from intending to publish it, that it was actually sup- 
pressed, perhaps destroyed. 

Then he thought himself not only at liberty, but 
judged it his duty to his departed friend, and to the 
public, to let this copy, which he had now kept many 
years most secretly, see the light 

Thus it has at length fallen into the hands <tf a person, 
who publishes it for the satisfaction of the public, ab- 
stracted from all private regards ; which are never to be 
permitted to come into competition with the common 
good. 

Every judicious eye will see, that the author of these 
sheets wrote with strong passions, but with stronger pre- 
possessions and prejudices in favour of a party. These 
it may be imagined, the editor, in some measure, may 
have adopted ; and published this work, as a kind of 
support of that party, or some surviving remnant thereof. 

It is but just to undeceive tlie reader, and inform him 
from what kind of hand he has received this work. A 
man may regard a gbid piece of painting, wliile he de- 
spises the subject r if the subject be ever so despicable, 
the ma&terly strokes of the painter may demand cur ad- 
miration ; while he, in other respects, is entitled to no 
portion of our regard. 

In poetry, we carry our admiration still farther ; and 
like the poet while we actually contemn the man. His- 
torians share the like fate ; hence some, who have no 
r^ard to propriety or truth, are yet admired for diction, 
style, manner, and the like. 



8 JU)tERTIS£M£I^T* 

The editor considers this work la another light : he 
lojQg knew the author, and was no straoger to his politics, 
connesdons, tendencies, passions, and the whole economy 
of hislife. He has long been hardily singular in con- 
demning this great man's conduct amid the admiring 
multitude ; nor ever could have thought of making aa 
interest in a man, whose principles and manners he could 
by no rule of reason or honour approve, however he 
might have admired his wit and parts. 

Such was judged the disposition of the man, whose 
history of the most interesting period of time in the an- 
nab of Britain is now, herein, offered to the reader. He 
may well ask from what motives P The answer is easily, 
pimply given. 

The causes assigned for delaying the publication of 
this history were principally these : That the manuscript 
fell into the hands of men, who, whatever they might 
have been by the generality deemed, were by the Dean 
believed to be (» his party ; though they did not, after 
his death, judge it prudent to avow his principles, more 
than to deny them in his lifetime. These mei^ having 
got their beavers, tobacco boxes, and other trifling re- 
membrances of former friendship, by the Dean's will, 
did not choose publicly to avow principles that had 
mai'red their friend's promotion, and might probably put 
a stop to theirs: therefore, tfacjf gave the inquisitive 
world to understand, that there was something too strong 
against many great men, as well as the succeeding sys- 
tem of public affairs in general, in the Dean's history of 
the (bur last years of the queen's reign, to admit of a 
publication in our times ; and, with this poor insinua- 
tion, excused themselves, and satisfied the weakly well 
affected, in suppressing the manifestation of displeasing^ 
totths, of howevfer great importance to society. 
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This manuscript has now fallen into the hands of a 
man who never could associate with, or even approve, 
any of the parties or factions that have differently d»< 
tracted, it might be said disgraced, these kingdoms ; be- 
cause he has as yet known none whose motives or rules^ 
of action were truth and the public good alone; of one, who. 
judges that perjured magistrates of all denominations, 
and the most exalted minions, may be exposed, deprived, 
or cut off, by the fundamental laws of his country ; and 
who, upon these principles, from his heart, improves and 
glories in the virtues of his predecessors, who revived 
the true spirit of the British polity, in laying aside a 
priest-ridden, a hen-pecked, tyrannical tool, who had 
overturned the political constitution of his country, and 
in reinstituting the dissolved body politic, by a revolu- 
tion, supported by the laws of nature and the realm, as 
the only means of preserving the natural and legal, the 
civil and religious liberties of the members ol\he com- 
monwealth. 

Truth, in this man'^s estimation, can hurt no good 
cause. And falsehood and fraud, in religion and poli- 
tics, are ever to be detected, to be exploded. 

Insinuations, that this history contained something- 
injurious to the present establishment, and therefore 
necessary to be suppressed, serve better the purposes of 
mistaken or insidious malecontents, than the real publi- 
cation can. And, if any thing were by this or any other 
history to be shown essentially erroneous in our politics, 
' who, that calls himself a Briton, can be deemed such an 
impious slave, as to conceal the destructive evil? The 
editor of this work disdains and abhora the servile 
thought ; and wishes to Hve no longer, than he dares to 
think, speak, write, and, in all thing8,.to act worthy of a 
Briton. 

From tliis regard to truth and to his country, the editop 

Ji Z 
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of this bistoiy was glad of ao opportunity of rescuifig 
such a writiog from those who meaot to .suppress it : the 
common cause, in his estimation, required and demanded 
it should be done; and Uie sooner it is published, he 
judged, tlie better : for, if the conduct of the queen and 
her ministers does not deserve the obloquy that has been 
long industriously cast upon it ; ivhat is more just than 
to vindicate it ?. what more reasonable, than that this 
should be di)iie^ while living witnesses may yet be called, 
to prove or disprove the several allegations and asser- 
tions ; since, in a few years more, such witnesses may be 
as much wanting aa to pi'cvent a canonization, which is 
therefore prudently procrastinated for above an age ? 
Let us then coolly hear what is to be said on this side 
the question, and judge like Britons. 

The editor would not be thought to justify the author 
of this history in all points, or even to attempt to acquit 
him of unbecoming prejudices and partiality : without 
being deeply versed in history or politics, he can see hb 
author, in many instances,.blinded with passions that dis- 
grace the historian; and blending, with phrases worthy 
of a Caesar or a Cicero, expressions not to be justified 
by truth, reason, or common sense ; yet think him a most 
powerful orator, and a great historian. 

No unprejudiced person will blame the Dean for do^ 
ing all that is consistent with truth and decency to vindi- 
cate the government of the queen, and to exculpate the 
bonduct of her ministers and her last general ; all good 
men would rejoice at such a vindication. But, if he 
meant no more than this, his work would ill deserve the 
title of histor}'. That he generalfy tells truth, awl founds 
his most mateiial assertions upon facts, will, I think, be 
found very evident. Biit> there is room to suspect, thai 
while he tells no more than the trutli, he docs not tell 
ib^ whole truth* However, he makes it very clear that 
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the queen's allies, especially our worthy frieDds the 
Dutch, were much to blame for the now generally con- 
demned conduct of the queen, with regard to the pro- 
secution of the war and the bringing about the peace. 

The author's drawings of characters are confessedly 
partial : for he tells us openly, he means not to give cha- 
racters entire, but such parts of each man's particular pas- 
sions, acquirements, and habits, as he was most likely to 
transfer into his political schemes. What writing, what 
sentence, what character, can stand this torture ? — What 
extreme perversion may not, let me say, does not this 
produce ? — Yet thus does he choose to treat all men, that 
were not favourers of the latest measures of the queen ; 
when the best that has been said for her, shows no more 
than that she was blindfolded and held in leading-strings 
by her ministers. 

He does not spare a man, confessed by all the world to 
have discharged the duties of his function like a soldier, 
like a hero. But charges Prince Eugene with raising 
and keeping up a most horrible mob, with intent to assas- 
sinate Harley. For all which odious charges, he ofTei-s 
not one individual point of proof. 

He is not content with laying open again the many 
faults already publicly proved upon the late Duke of 
Marlborough; but insinuates a new crime, by seeming 
to attempt to acquit him of aspiring at the throne. But 
this is done in a manner peculiar to this author. 

On tlie other hand, he extols the ministers and mi- 
nions of the queen in the highest terms; and while he 
Tobs their antagonists of every good quality, generally 
gives those wisdom and every virtue that can adorn hu^- 
man natuie. 

He is not ashamed to attempt to justify, what all think- 
ing good men must condemn, the queen's making twelve 
peers at once, to serve a particular turn. 

A 3 
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All these maj be ascribed to the stieDgth of his pas- ' j 
sious, and to the [Nrejudices, early imbibed, in favour of 
his indulgent royal mistress and her fayourites and ser- 
vants. The judicious will look through the elegant cloth- 
ing, and dispassionately consider these as mere human 
errors, to which no well informed mind can assent. 
The editor thinks himself bound to protest again! them* 

He makes a few lapses on the other side, without be- 
ing as clear as an impartial historian would choose to ap- 
pear. He more than hints at the queen^s displeasure at 
its being moved in parliament, that the prince elector 
should be invited to reside in £ngland, to whose crown 
he was by law declared presumptive heir. But is al- 
ways open upon the queenV insisting on the pretender's 
being sent out of France, It is easy to see how incom- 
patible these things appear. Toothing could tend more 
to secure the Hanover succession, and to enlarge its be- 
nefits to Bntain, than the bringing over the successor, ' 
who should, in every country, be well instructed in the 
language, customs, manners, religion, and laws of his fu- 
ture subjects, before he comes to hold the reins of go- 
vernment. And our author dees not take the proper 
care to inform us how far the French thought fit to com- 
' ply with banishing the pretender their dominions ; since 
many still live in doubt, that if he was sent out of 
Frttnee, he was sent into England. 

But there is one expression of our author too per^^crse, 
too grossly abused, to> admit of any apology, of any pal- 
liation. It is not to be supposed that he was ignorant of 
any word in the English language ; and least of all can- 
be supposed ignorant of the meaning of a word, whiclv. 
had it been ever so doubtful before, had a certaiij mean- 
ing impressed upon it b/ the authority of parliament, of 
nrhich no sensible subject can be ignorant. 
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NotwithstaDding this, iirhei-e our author apeaks of the 
late King Jamea, he calls him the abdicated kmgy and 
gives the same ^thet even to his familj. Though this 
veak, ill advised, and ill fated prince, in every sense of 
the word, with Romans and English, and to all intents 
and purposes, abdicated; jet can he, in no sense, be caU- 
ed abdicated; imless the people's asserting their rights^ 
and defending themselves agadnst a king who broke his 
compact with his subjects, and overturned their govern- 
ment, can be called abdication in them ; which no man 
in his senses can be hardy enough to support upon any 
principle of reason or the laws of England. Let the rea- 
der judge which this is most likely to be, error or de- 
aogn. 

These exceptions the editor thought himself bound to 
make to some parts of this work, to keep clear of the dis- 
s^eeable imputations of being of a party, of whatsoever 
denomination, in opposition to truth and die rights and 
liberties of the subject. 

These laid aside, the work will be found to have mib- 
ny beauties, many excellencies. Some have of late af- 
fected to depreciate this history, from an insinuation, 
made only since the author's death-; to wit, that he was 
never admitted into the secrets of the administration, but 
made to believe he was a confidant, only to engage him 
in the list of the ministerial writers of that reign. 

The falsehood of this will readily appear upon pe- 
rusal of this work. This shows he knew the most secret 
springs of every movement in the whole complicated 
machine. That he states facts, too well known to be con- 
tested, in elegant simplicity, and reasons upon them with 
the talents of the greatest historian. And Uius makes a 
history, composed rather of negotiations than actions, 
most entertaining, afifectii^ and interesting, instead of 
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being, as ought be expected, heaTj, dull, and disagreea- 
ble. 

It is DOW fit to apologize for some errors, which the 
judicious must discover upon a perusal of this work. It 
is for this, among other reasons, much to be lamented, 
that tills history was not published under the author's 
owa inspection. It is next to impossible to copy or print 
any work without faults; and most so, where, the author's 
eye is wanting. 

It is not to be imagined, that even our author, however 
accurate, however great, was yet strictly and perfectly 
correct in his writings. Yet, where some seeming inaccu 
racies in style or expression have been discovered ; the 
deference due to the author made any alteration too 
presumptuous a task for the editor. These are there^ 
fore left to the amending hand of every sensible and 
polite reader. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Having written tjie fonowing bistoij at Wincfeor, 
in the happy reign of her majesty Queen Anne, of ever 
glorious, blessed, and immortal memory ; I resolved to 
publish it, for the satisfaction of my fellowHubjects, In 
the year 1713; but, being under a necessity oi going to 
Ireland, to take possession of the Deanery of St Patrick's, 
Dublin, I left the original with the ministers; and 
having staid in that kingdom not above a fortnight, I 
found, at my return, that my Lord Treasurer Oxford, 
and the secretary my Lord Bolingbroke, "who were then 
unhappily upon very ill terms with each other, could 
not agree upon publishing it, without some alterations 
which I would not submit to. Whereupon I kept it by 
me until her majesty's death, which happened about a 
year after. 

I have ever since preserved the original veiy safely ; 
too well knowing what a turn the world would take 
upon the German family succeeding to the crown ; 
which indeed was their undoubted right, hayiiig been 
established solemnly by the act of an undispoted par- 
liament, brought into the house of commons by Mr. 
Harley, wha was then speaker. 

But, as I have said in another discourse, it was very 
well understood, some years before her majesty's death, 
how the new king would act, immediately upon lus en- 
trance, in the choice of those (and those alone) whom 
be resolved to trust; and consequently what reports 
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would industriously foe raised, as well as spread, to ex- 
pose the proceedings of her majesty herself, as well as 
of her servants; who have been ever since blasted as 
enemies to the present establishment, by the most igno* 
rant and malicious among mankind. 

Therefore, as it was my lot to have been daily con- 
versant with the persons then in power f never absent in 
times of business or conversation until a few weeks be- 
foi*e her majesty's death ; and a witness of almost every 
step they made, in the course of their administration ; I 
must have been very unfortunate, not to be better in- 
formed than those miserable pamphleteers, Gt their 
patrons^ #ould pretend to. At the same time, I freety 
confess it appeared necessary, as well as natural, upon 
such a mighty change as the death of a sovereign, diat 
those who were to be in power upon the succession, and 
resolved to act, in every pai-t, by a direct contiary sy^ 
tem of politics, should load their predecessors with as 
much infamy, as the most inveterate malice and envy 
could suggest, or the most stupid ignorance and credulity 
in their underlings could swallow. 

Therefore, as I pretend to write with the utmost im- 
partiality, the following history of the four last years of 
her majesty's reign, in order to undeceive prejudiced 
persons at present, as well as posterity ; I am persuaded 
in my own mind, as likewise by the advice of my oldest 
and wisest friends, that I am doing my duty to God and 
man, by endeavouiing to set future ages right in their 
judgment of that happy reign ; and, as a faithful histo- 
rian, I cannot suffer falsehoods to run on any longer, not 
only against all appearance of truth, as well as proba- 
bility, but even against those happy events, which owe 
their success to the very measure then fixed in the ge- 
neral peace. 
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The materials of Mb history, beside what I have 
already mentioned, I mean the confidence reposed in me 
for tfaocte four years by the chief persons in porwer, were 
extracted out of many hundred letters written by our 
ambassadors abroad, and from the answers, as well as in- 
structions sent them, by our secretaries of state, or by 
the first minister the Earl of Oxfcnrd. The former, 
were all originals, and the latter, copies entered into 
books in the secretary's office, out of both which I col- 
lected all that I thought convenient; not to mention 
several memoriais given me by the ministers at home. 
Farther, I was a constant witness and observer of all 
that passed, and entered every particular of any con- 
sequence upon paper. 

I was so far from having any obligation to the crown, 
that, on the contrary, her majesty issued a proclamation, 
offering three hundred pounds to any person who would 
discover the author of a certain short treatise,^ which 
the queen well knew to have been written by me. I 
never received one shilliog from the minister, or^any 
other present, except that of a few books ; nor did I 
want their assistance to support me. I very often dined 
indeed with the treasurer and secretary ; but, in those 
days, that was not reckoned a bribe, whatever it may 
have been at any time since. I absolutely refused to 
be chaplain to the lord treasurer ; because I thought it 
would ill become me to be in a state of dependence. 

I say this, to show that I had no other bias than my 
own opinion of persons and affairs. I preserved seve- 
ral of the opposite party in their employments, who were 
persons of wit and learning, particularly Mr. Addison 
and Mr. Congreve ; neither of whom were evcar in any 
danger from the treasurer, who much esteemed them 

* The PubUc Spirit of the Whigs. N. 
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both; and by his lordship's commands, I brought the 
latter to dine with him. Mr. Steele might have^iieea 
safe enough, if his continually, repeated indisoretions, 
and a zeal mingled with scunilities, had not forfeited 
all title to lenity. 

I know very well the numberless prejudices of weak 
and deceived people, as well as the malice of those, who, 
to serve their own interest or ambition, have cast oft 
all religion, morality, justice, and common decency. — 
However, although perhaps I may not be believed in tfie 
present age, yet I hope to be so in the next, by all who 
will bear any regard for the honour and liberty of Eng- 
land, if either of these shall then subsist or not. 

I have no interest, or inclination, to palliate the mis- 
takes, or omissions, or want of steadiness, or unhappy mis- 
understandings, among a few ef those who then presided 
in affairs. 

Nothing is more common, than the virulence of sa- 
periicial and ill informed writers, against the conduct of 
those who are now called prime ministers : and since fac- 
tions appear at present, to be at a greater height than in 
any former times, although perhaps not so equally pois- 
ed ; it may probably concern those who are now in their 
height, and if they have any regard to their own memo- 
ries in future ages, to be less warm against othci-s, who 
humbly differ from them in some state opinions. Old 
persons remember, at least by tradition, the horrible pre- 
judices that prevailed against the first Earl of Clarendon, 
whose character, as it now stands, might be a pattern for 
all ministers; although even Bbhop Burnet of Saruro, 
whose principles, veracity, and manner of writing, are 
to little esteemed upon many accounts, has been at the 
pains to vindicate him. 

Upon that irreparable breach between the treasurer 
and Secretary Bolingbroke, after my utmost endeavours, 
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for above two^ years, to reconcile them, I rethed to a 
fneod in Berkshire ; where I staid until her majesty's 
death; and then immediately returned to my station id 
Dublin, vhere I continued about twelve years without 
once seeing England. I tlierc often reviewed the fol- 
lowing Memoirs : neither changing nor adding, farther 
than by correcting the style : and if I have been guilty 
of any mistakes, they must be of small moment ; for it 
was hardly possible I could be w rong infonned,* with all 
the advantages I have already mentioned. 

I shall not be very uneasy, under the obloquy that may 
perhaps be cast upon me, by the violent leaders and fol- 
lowers of the present prevailing party. And yet I cannot 
find the least inconsisteace with conscience or honour, up- 
on the death of so excellent a princess as her late majesty, 
for a wise and good man to submit, with a true and loyal 
heart, to her laAvful protestaut successor ; whose heredi- 
tary title vas confirmed by the queen and both houses of 
parliament, with the greatest unanimity; after it had 
been made an article in the treaty, that every prince in 
our alliance, should be a guarantee of that succession. 
Nay, I will venture to go one step farther ; that if the 
negotiators of that peace had been choben out of the most 
professed zealots for the interest of the Hanover family, 
they could not have bound up the French king, or the 
Hollanders, more strictly, than the queen's plenipotentia- 
ries did, in confirming the present succession : which was 
in them, so much a greater mark of virtue and loyalty, 
because they perfectly well knew, that they should never 
receive the least mark of favour, when the succession 
had taken place. 

* It 8lioul4 be, wrongly informed. S. 
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BOOK I. 

I PiuvrosE to give the public an account of the roost 
important affairs at home, during the last session of par- 
liament; as well as of our negotiations of peace abroad, 
not only during that period, but some time before and 
since. I shall relate the chief matters transacted by both 
houses in that session ; and discover the designs carried 
on, by the lieads of a discontented party, not only against 
the ministry, but in some manner against the crown it- 
self; I likewise shall state the debts of the nation ; show 
by what mismanagement, and to serve what purposes, 
they were at first contracted ; by what negligence or cor- 
ruption they have so prodigiously grown ; and what me- 
thods have since been taken, to provide not only for 
theur payment, but to prevent the like mischief for the 
time to come. Although, in an age like ours, I can ex- 
pect very few impartial readers, yet I shall strictly fol- 
low truth ; or what reasonably appeared to me to be such, 
after the most impartial inquiries I could make, and the 
best opportunities of being informed, by those who were 
the principal actors or advisers. 



BISTORT, &c J?J 

Neither shall I mingle panegjrric or satire with a hk- 
toTf intended to inform posterity, as well as to instruct 
those of the present age, who may be ignorant or misled ; 
since facts, truly related, are the best applauses, or most 
lasting reproaches. 

Discourses upon subjects relating to the public, usual- 
}y seem to be calculated for London only, and some few 
miles about it ; while the authors suppose their readers 
to be informed of several particulars, to which those that 
live remote, are, for the generality, utter strangers. Most 
people who frequent this town, acquire a sort of smatter- 
ing, such as it is, which qualifies them for reading a 
pamphlet, and finding out what is meant by innuendoes 
or hints at facts or persons, and initial letters of names; 
wherein gentlemen at a distance, although perhaps of 
much better understandings, are wholly in the dark: 
wherefore, that these memoirs may be rendered more ge- 
nerally intelligible and useful, it will be convenient to 
give the reader a short view of the state and disposition 
of affairs, when the last session of parliament began. And 
because the party leaders, who had lost their power and 
places, were^ upon that juncture, employing all their en- 
gines, in an attempt to re-establish themselves; I shall 
venture one step farther, and represent so much of their 
characters, as may be supposed to have influenced their 
politics. 

On the 7th day of December, 171 1, began the second 
session of parliament. It was now above a year since 
the queen had thought fit to put the great offices of state, 
and of her own household, into other hands : however, 
three of the discontented lords were still in possession of 
their places : for the Duke of Marlborough continued 
general, the Duke of Somerset mastor of the horse, and 
the Earl of Cholmondeley treasurer of her majesty^s 
Wisehold : likewise great numbers of the same party 
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still kept employments of value and importance, which 
had not been usual of late years upon any changes of 
ministry. The queen, \^ho judged the temper of her 
people, by this house of commons, which a landed inte- 
rest had freely chosen, found them very desirous of a se- 
cure and honourable peace, and disposed to leave the ma- 
nagement of it to her own wisdom and that of her coun- 
cil : she had, therefore, several mouths before the session 
began, sent to inform the States-General of some over- 
tures which had been made her by the enemy ; and du- 
ring that summer, her majesty took several farther steps 
in that great affau*, until at length, after many difficul- 
ties, a congress at Utrecht, for a general peace, was 
agreed upon ; the whole proceedings of which previous 
negotiations, between our court and that of France, I 
shall, in its proper place, very particularly relate. 

The nation was already upon a better foot, with re- 
spect to its debts ; for the Earl of Oxford, lord treasurer, 
had, in the preceding session proposed and effected ways 
and means, in the house of commons, where he was then 
a member, for providing a parliamentary fund, to clear 
the heavy arrear of ten millions (whereof the gieatest. 
part lay upon the navy) without any new burden (at 
least after a very few years) to the kingdom ; and at the 
same time, he took care to prevent farther incumbrances 
upon that article, by finding ready money for naval pro- 
visions, which has saved the public somewhat more than 
cent, per cent* in that mighty branch of our expenses. 

The clergy were altogether in the interests and the 
measures of the present ministry, which had appeared so 
boldly in their defence, during a prosecution against one 
of their members,* where the whole sacred order was 
understood to be concerned. The zeal shown for that 

♦ SachrvrrHI. N. 
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most religious bill, to settle a fiind for building fifiy new 
churches in and about the city of London,^ was a fresh 
obligation; and thej were farther highly gratified, by 
her majesty ^s choosing one of their body to be a great 
officer of state.! 

By this time likewise, all disputes about those princi- 
ples, which used originally to divide whig and tory, were 
wholly dropped ; and those fantastical words, ought in 
justice to have been so too, provided we could have found 
out more convenient names, whereby to distinguish lovers 
of peace, from lovers of war ; or those, who would leave 
her majesty some degree of freedom, in the choice of her 
ministers, from others, who could not be satisfied with her 
choosing any, except such as she was most averse from : 
but, where a nation is once divided, interest and animosity 
will keep open the breach, without being supported by 
any other principles : or, at worst, a body of discontent* 
ed people can change, and take up what principles they 

please. 

As to the disposition of the opposite party, we all re- 
member that the removal of the last ministry was brought 
about by several degrees; through which means it hap- 
pened, that thqr and their friends were hardly recovered 
out of one astonishment before they fell into another. 
This scene lasted for some months, and was followed by 
a period of rage and despair, natural to those, who reflect 
that they have lost a secure game, by their own rashness, 
folly, and want of common management; when, at the same 
time, they knew by experience, that a watchful and dex- 
terous adversary, lay ready to take the advantage. How- 
ever, some time before the session, the heads of that par- 
ty began to recollect tliemselves, and rally their forces, 

• Which owed its origin to Dr. Swift N. 

f Dr. Robinson, lord bishop of Bristol, to be lord privr seal. &'. 
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like an eaemy who has been beaten out of the field, but 
fiads he is not pursued ; for although the chiefs of tUs 
faction were thought to have but little esteem or fifiendsUp 
for each other, yet they perfectly agreed in one general 
end, of distressing, by all possible methods, the new ad- 
ministration ; wherein if they could succeed so far, aa to 
put the queen under any great necessity, another parlia- 
ment must be called, and pertiaps the power devolve again 
into their own hands. 

The issue and event of that grand confederacy ap- 
pearing in both houses, although under a different form, 
upon the very first day the parliament met, I cannot • 
better begin the relation of affairs, commencing from 'j 
that period, than by a thorough detection of the whole 
intrigue, carried on with the greatest privacy and iqp- 
plication; which must be acknowledged to have lor 
several days disconcerted some of the ministry, as well 
as dispirited their friends; and the consequences thereof, 
which have in reality been so very pernicious to the 
kingdom. 

But because the principal leaders in this design are 
the same persons, to whom, since tlie loss of their power, 
all tlie opposition has been owing, which tlie court re- 
ceived, either in treaties abroad, or the administration at 
home ; it may not be, improper to describe those quali- 
ties in each of them, which few of their admirers will 
deny, and which appear chiefly to have influenced them, 
in acting their sbveral parts upon the public stage ; for 
I do not intend to draw their characters entire, which 
would be tedious, and little to the purpose ; but shall 
only single out those passions, acquirements, and habits, 
which the owners were most likely to transfer into their 
political schemes, and which were roost subservient to 
the designs they seemed to have in view. 
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The Idftd SoflKiraMj vctj dcsorcdly be lefnted 
the bead and oncle of tJut panj : lie has niaed Ub- 
self, b^ the eoncuRence of many drauistancei^ to the 
greatest emplojmeDts of the state, vithoat the least sop- 
pcvt firam both or fortmie : he has coostantlr, aod whh 
^neai steadDiesB,€iiknrated those principles, Dodervlach 
he grew. That accident irhkh first produced him into 
the worid, of pteading for the Inshops irbom King Janes 
had sent to the Tower, might have proved a piece of 
merit, ashonoiuraUe as it was fortunate ; but the old re- 
publican spirit, w^iicfa the reroiution bad restored, began 
to teach other lessons — That since we had accepted a 
new king, from a calTimstical commonwealth, we must 
also admit new maxims, in religion and government. 
But, since tlie nobilirv and gentry would probably ad- 
here to the established church, and to the rights of 
monarchy, as delivered down from their ancestors; it 
was the practice of those politicians, to introduce such 
men, as were perfectly indifferent to any or no religion, 
and who were not likely to inherit much loyalty, from 
those, to whom they owed their birth. Of this number 
was the person I am now describing. I have hardly 
known any nan, with talents more proper to acquire 
and preserve the favour of a prince ; never offending in 
word or gesture ; in the highest d^rce courteous and 
complaisant ; wherein he set an excellent example to 
Ins colleagues, which they did not think fit to follow : 
but this extreme civility is universal and uodistinguisli- 
ed ; and in private conversation, where he observes it 
as inviolably as if he were in the greatest assembly, it 
is sometimes censured as formal. Two reasons are as- 
signed for this behaviour : first, from the consciousness 
of his humble original, he keeps all familiarity at the 
utmost distance, which otherwise might be apt to intrude ; 
the second, that being sensible how subject he is to vio- 

VOL. VII. B 
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lent passions, he avoids all incitements to thenv by 
teaching those he converses vith, from his own example^ 
to keep a great way within the bounds of decency and 
respect. And it is indeed true, that no man is more apt 
to take fire, upon the least appearance of provocation ; 
which temper he strives to subdue, with the utmost vio- 
lence upon himself : so that his breast has been seen to 
heave, and his eyes to sparkle with rage, in those very 
moments when his words, and the cadence of his voices 
were in the humblest and softest manner : perhaps that 
force upon his nature, may cause that insatiable love of 
revenge, which his detiactors lay to his charge, who con- 
sequently reckon dissimulation among his chief perfec- 
tions. Avaiice he has none ; and his ambition b grar 
tiAed, by being the uncontested head of his party. 
With an excellent understanding, adorned by all the po- 
lite parts of leni iiing, he has veiy little taste for conver- 
sation, to which he prefers the pleasure of reading and 
thinking ; and in the intervals of his time, amuses him- 
self with an illiterate chaplain, an humble companion, 
or a favourite servant.* 



* This chapactor of Lord »Somerp, Lord Orford observes, is veiy 
difTiTrnt from the picture drawn of him in the dedication to the 
I'alc of a Tub. Yet, distorted as the features arc in this new his- 
tory, it is a pleasure to find that party nnalice attempted to discolour 
rather than alter tliem. How lovely does a character burst forth, 
when tlic gn»Hlcst objections to it are, tliat it was steady to its prin- 
ciples, of universal civility, conscious of an humble birth, of no 
avarice, of satisfied ambition, that the person so accused did violence 
to himself to gorern hh passions, and (one can scarce repeat seri- 
ously such a charge !) preferred reading and tliiiikiug to the plea- 
sures of conversation ! How black a sLitesman, not to be fickle ! 
How poor a philosopher, to master his passion^, wiien he could not 
abdicate them ! How bad a man, to endeavour to improve his mind 
and understanding !— However, as the greatest characters cannot 
be clear of all alloy, Swift might have known tlia.t lA*id Somers was 
not justifiable in obtaining some grants of crown-iauds, which, 
thou;;h in no proportion to other gains in that rti^n, it would have 
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These are some few dkiinguishing marks in the cha- 
racter of that person, who now presides over the dis- 
contented party, although he be not answerable for all 
their mistakes : and if hu precepts had been more strict- 
ly followed, perhaps their power would not have been 
so easily shaken. I have been assured, and heard him 
profess, that he was against engaging in that foolish pro- 
secution of Dr. Sacheverell, as what he foresaw was 
likely to cud in their ruin ; that he blamed the rough 
demeanour of some persons to the queen, as a great foilure 
in prudence ; and that when it appeared her majesty 
was firmly resolved upon a treaty of peace, he advised 
his fneuds not to oppose it in its progress, but find fault 
with it after it was made ; which would be a copy of 
the like usage themselves had met with, after the treaty 
of Ryswick ; and the safest as well as the most probaUe 
way, of disgracing the promoters and advisers. I have 
been tlie laiger in representii^ to the reader some idea 
of this extraordinary genius, because, whatever attempt 
has hitherto been made, with any appearance of conduct, 
or probability of success, to rest(M% the dominion of that 
party, was infallibly contrived by him ; and I prophesy 
the same for the future, as long as his age and infirmi- 
ties will leave him capable of business. 

The Duke of MarllMNrongh's character has been so 
variously drawn, and is indeed of so mixed a natare in 
itself that it is hard to [Hronounce on either side, with- 
out the suspicion of flattery or detraction. I shall say 
nothing of his military accomplishments, which the op- 
posite reports, of his friends and enemies among the 

become him to resi^ not to countenance by his example. Cata- 
logne of Noble Authors, toL ii. p. 107. 

This elegai^ writer had before observed, that Lord Somen " was 
at once the model of Addison, and the toQchetone of Swift: the one 
wrote /rvM him, the other /or him." 
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soldiers, have rendered problematical: but if he be 
among those n ho delight in war, it is agreed to be, not 
for the reasons common with other generals. Tboie 
maligners who deny him personal valour, seem not to 
consider, that this accusation is charged at a venture ; 
since the person of a wise general is too seldom exposed, 
to form any judgment in the matter: and that fear, 
which is said to have sometimes disconcerted him before 
an action, might probably be more for his army than 
for himself. He was bred in the height of what is 
called the tory principle; and continued with a strong 
bias that way, till tlie other party had bid higher for 
him than his friends could afford to give. His want of 
literature, is in some sort supplied by a good understand- 
ing, a degree of natural elocution, and that knowledge 
of the world which is learned in armies and courts. We 
are not to take the height of his ambition, from his so- 
liciting to be general for life : I am persuaded, his chief 
motive was the pay and perquisites, by continuing the 
war ; and that he had then no intentions of settling the 
ci'own in his family, his only son having been dead 
some years before. He is noted to be master of great 
temper, able to govern, or very well to disguise his pas- 
sions, which are all melted down, or extinguished, in his 
love of wealth. That liberality which nature has 
denied him, with respect to money, he makes up by a 
great profusion of promises : but this perfection, so ne- 
cessaiy in courts, is not very successful in camps among 
soldiers, who are not refined enough to understand or to 
relish it 

His wife, the duchess, may justly challenge her place 
in this Ibt. It is to her the duke is chiefly indebted for 
his greatness, and liis fall ; for above twenty years she 
possessed, without a rival, the favours of tlie most indul- 
gent mistress in the world, nor ever missed one single 
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opportunity that fell in her way of improying it to her 
own advantage. She has preserved a tolerable court re- 
putatiooy with respect to, love and gallantry; but three 
Furies reigned in her breast, the most mortal enemies of 
all softer passions, which were, sordid Avarice, disdainful 
Pride, and ungovernable Rage ; by the last of these often 
breaking out in sallies of the most unpardonable sort, she 
had long alienated her sovereign's mind, before it ap- 
peared to the world. This lady is not without some de- 
gree of wit, and has in her time affected the character of 
it, by the usual method of arguing against religion, and 
proving the doctrines of Christianity to be impossible 
and absurd. Imagine what sucli a spiiit, irritated by 
the loss of power, favoiu*, and employment, is capable of 
acting or attempting ; and then I have said enough. 

The next in order to be mentioned, is the Earl of Go- 
dolphin. It is said, he was originally intended for a 
^trade, before his friends preferred him to be a page at 
court ; which some have very wijustly objected as a re- 
proach. He has risen gradually in four reigns, and was 
much more constant to his second master King James, 
than some others, who had received much greater (^liga- 
tions; for he attended the abdicated king to the sea side, 
and kept constant correspondence with him^ till tlie day 
of his death. He always professed a sort of passion for 
the queen at St Germain's; and his letters were to her, 
in the style of what the French call double entendre. In 
a mUture of love and req^ect, he used frequently to send 
her from hence, little presents of those things which are 
agreeable to ladies, for which he always asked King 
William's leave, as if without her privity ; because, tf 
she had known that circiunstance, it was to be supposed 
she would not accept them. Physiognomists would 
hardly discover, by consulting the aspect of this lord, that 
his predonmiant passions were love and play ; that he 
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could sometiifies scratch out a song in praise of his mis- 
tress, with a pencil and card ; or that he has tears at 
command, like a woman, to be used either in an intrigue 
of gallantry or politics. His alliance with the Marlbo- 
rough family, and his passion for the duchess, were the 
cords which dragged him into a party, whose principles 
lie naturally disliked, and whose leaders he personally 
hated, as they did him. He became a thorough convert, 
by a perfect trifle ; taking fire at a nickname* delivered 
by Dr. Sacheverell, with great indiscretion, from the 
pulpit, which he applied to himself: and tliis is one among 
many instances given by his enemies, that magnanimity 
is none of his virtues. 

■The Earl of Sunderland is another branch of that 
alliance. It seems to have been this gentleman's fortune, 
to have learned his divinity from his uncle, and his poli- 
tics from his tutor.f It inay be tliought a blemish in his 
character, that he has mucli fallen from the height of 
those republican principle, with which he began ; for in 
his father's life time, while he was a member of the 
house of commons, he would often, among his familiar 
friends, refuse the title of Lord (as he has done to my- 
self) swear he would never be called otherwise than 
Charles Spencer, and hoped to see the day when there 
should not be a peer in England. His understanding, at 
the best, is of tlie middling size ; neither has he much 
improved it, either in reality,J or, which is veiy unfortu- 
nate, even in the opinion of the world, by an overgrown 
library. It is hard to decide, whether he learned that 

* Volpone. N. ^ 

f Dr. Trimnel, afterwards Bishop of Winchester. N. 
X • Neither has he mach improved it, either in reality,' &c. The 
repetition of those similar sounds so near each other ofiendi tba 
ear ; it should be— nor has he much improved it, either in ceality** 
Lc. 8. 
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rough way of treating his sovereign, from the lady be is 
allied to,* or whether it be the result of his owe nature. 
The sense of the injuries he has done, renders him (as 
it is very natural) implacable towards those, to whom he 
has given greatest cause to complain ; for which reason, 
he will never forgive either the queen or the present 
treasurer. 

The Earl of Wharton has filled the province allotted 
him by his colleagues, with sufficiency equal to the 
ablest of them all. He has inUpibed his father'sf princi- 
ples in government ; but di'opped his religion, and took 
up no other in its stead : excepting that circumstance, he 
is a firm presbyterian. He is perfectly skilled in all 
the arts of maDagioo; at elections, as well as in large 
baits of pleasure, for making converts of young men of * 
quality, upon their first appearance ; in which public 
service, he contracted such large debts, that his brethren 
were forced, out of mere justice, to leave Ireland at his 
mercy, where he had only time to set himself right Al- 
though the graver heads of liis party, think him too pro- 
fligate and abandoned, yet they dare not be ashamed of 
him ; for,* beside his talents above mentioned, he is very 
useful in parliament, being a ready speaker, and content 
to employ his gifts upon such occasions, where those who 
conceive they have any remainder of reputation or mo- 
desty, are ashamed to appear. In short, he is an uncon- 
testable instance to discover the true nature of faction ; 
since, being overrun with every quality which produces 
contempt and hatred, in all other commerce of the world, 
he has notwithstanduig been able to make so considerable 
a figure. 



■i 



* His lordship married the Duchess of Marlborough*s secoofl 
daughter. N. 
f The earl, (ps father, was a rigid presbyterian. N. 
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lent passions, he avoids all indtemeDts to them^ by 
teaching those he converses vith, frmn his own example, 
to keep a great way within the bounds of decency and 
respect. And it is indeed true, that no man is more apt 
to take fire, upon the least appearance of provocation ; 
which temper he strives to subdue, with the utmost vio- 
lence upon himself : so that his breast has been seen to 
heave, and his eyes to sparkle with rage, in those very 
moments when his words, and the cadence of his voice, 
"were in the humblest and softest manner : perhaps that 
force upon his natiu'e, may cause that insatiable love of 
revenge, which his detractors lay to his charge, who con- 
sequently reckon dissimulation among his chief perfec- i* 
tious. Avance he has none ; and his ambition b grar 
ti/Ied, by being the uncontested head of his party. 
With an excellent understanding, adorned by all the po- 
lite parts of learning, he has veiy little taste for conver- 
sation, to which he prefers the pleasure of reading and 
thinking ; and in tlie intervals of his time, amuses him- 
self with an illiterate chaplain, an humble companion, 
or a favourite servant.* 



* This character of Lord Somer?, Lord Orford obsenres, is very 
diflerent fioni the picture drawn of him in the dedication to the 
Tale of a Tub. Yet, distorted as the features are in this new his- 
tory, it is a plca&ure to find that party nnalice attempted to discolour 
rather than alter them. How lovely does a character burst forth, 
when tiic greatest objections to it arc, tiiat it was steady to its prin- 
ciples, of universal civility, conscious of an humble birth, of no 
avarice, of satisfied ambition, that the person so accused did violence 
to himself to gorcm his passions, and (one can scarce repeat seri- 
ously such a charge !) preferred reading and tliinking to the plea- 
sures of conversation ! How black a statesman, not to be fickle ! 
flow poor a piiilosopher, to master his passions, wlien he could not 
abdicate them ! How bad a man, to endeavour to improve his mind 
and understanding !-*However, as the greatest characters cannot 
be clear of all alloy, Swift might have known tliat Lord Somers was 
not justifiable in obtaining some grants of crown-lands, which, 
though in no proportion to other gains in that reign, it would have 
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These are some few distiDgui^ing marks in the cha- 
racter of that person, who now presides over the dis- 
contented party, although be be not answerable for all 
their mistakes : and if his precepts had been more strict- 
ly followed, perhaps their power would not have been 
so easily shaken. I have been assured, and heard him 
profess, that he was against engaging in that foolish pro- 
secution of Dr. Sacheverell, as what he foresaw was 
likely to end in their ruin ; that be blamed the rough 
demeanour of some persons to the queen, as a great failure 
in prudence; and that when it appeared her majesty 
was firmly resolved upon a treaty of peace, he advised 
his friends not to oppose it in its progress, but find fault 
with it after it was made ; which would be a copy of 
the like usage themselves had met with, after the treaty 
of Ryswick ; and the safest as well as the most probable 
way, of disgracing the promoters and advisers. I have 
been tlie laiger in representing to the reader some idea 
of this extraordinary genius, because, whatever attempt 
has hitherto been made, with any appearance of conduct, 
or probability of success, to restore the dominion of that 
party, was infallibly contrived by him ; and I prophesy 
the same for the future, as long as his age and infirmi- 
ties will leave him capable of business. 

The Duke of Mariborongh's character has been so 
variously drawn, and is indeed of so mixed a natare in 
itself that it is hard to pronounce on either side, with- 
out the suspicion of flattery or detraction. I shall say 
nothing of his military accomplishments, which the op- 
posite rqports, of his firicnds and enemies among the 

become him to resi^ Dot to coantenance by his example. Cata- 
logae of Noble Authors, vol ii. p. 107. 

This elegai4 writer had before observed, that Lord Somers " was 
at once the model of Addison, and the tonchetoDe of Swift: the one 
wrote Jnm him, the other /ffr him.*' 
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soldiers, have rendered problematical: but if he be 
ftmong those iiho delight in war, it is agreed to be, not 
for the reasons common with other generals. Those 
maliguers who deny him personal valour, seem not to 
consider, that this accusation is charged at a venture ; 
since the person of a wise general is too seldom exposed, 
to form any judgment in the matter: and that fear, 
which is said to have sometimes disconcerted him before 
an action, might probably be more for his army than 
for himself. He was bred in the height of what is 
called the tory principle,* and continued with a strong 
bias that way, till the other party had bid higher for 
him than his friends could afford to give. His want of 
literature, is in some sort supplied by a good understand- 
ing, a degree of natural elocution, and that knowledge 
of the world which is learned in armies and courts. We 
are not to take the height of his ambition, from his so- 
liciting to be general for life : I am persuaded, his chief 
motive was the pay and perquisites, by continuing the 
war ; and that he had then no intentions of settling the 
crown in his family, his only son having been dead 
some years before. He is noted to be master of great 
temper, able to govern, or very well to disguise his pas- 
sions, which are all melted down, or extinguished, in his 
love of wealth. That liberality which nature has 
denied him, with respect to money, he makes up by a 
great profusion of promises : but this perfection, so ne- 
cessary in courts, is not very successful in camps among 
soldiers, who ai-e not refined enough to understand or to 
relish it 

His wife, the duchess, may justly challenge her place 
in this list. It is to her the duke is chiefly indebted for 
his greatness, and Ills fall; for above twenty years she 
possessed, without a rival, the favours of the'most indul- 
gent mistress in the world, nor ever missed one single 
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0fyp<NrtiiDit7 that fell in her vay of improyiiig U to her 
own advantage. She has preserved a tolerable court re- 
pntatioo, with respect to love and gallantry ; but three 
Furiea reigned in her breast, the most mortal enemies of 
all softer passions, which were, sordid Avarice, disdainful 
Fride, and ungovernable Rage ; by the last of these often 
breaking out in sallies of the most unpardonable sort, she 
had long alienated her sovereign's mind, before it ap- 
peared to the world. This lady is not without some de- 
gree of wit, and has in her tinie aflected the character of 
it, by the usual method of arguing against religion, and 
proving the d«xlrines of Christianity to be impossible 
and absurd. Imagine what such a spirit, irritated by 
the loss of power, favour, and employment, is capable of 
acting (NT attempting; and then I have said enough. 

The next in order to be mentioned, is the Earl of Go- 
dolphin. It is said, he was originally intended ibr a 
,trade, before his friends preferred him to be a page at 
court ; which some have very imjustly objected as a re- 
proach. He has risen gradually in four reigns, and was 
much nK»pe constant to his second master King James, 
than some others, who had received much greater obliga- 
tions; kr he attended the abdicated king to the sea side, 
and kept constant correspondence with him, tiU the day 
<^ his death. He always professed a sort c^ paasioo for 
the queen at St Germain's ; and his letters were to her, 
in the style of what the French call dmibU enlmdre. In 
a mUture of love and req)ecr, he used frequently to send 
her from hence, little presents of those thii^ which are 
agreeable to ladies, for which he always asked King 
William's leave, as if without her privity ; because, if 
she had known that circumstance, it was to be supposed 
she would not accept them. Physiognomists would 
hardly discover, by consulting the aspect of this lord, that 
bis predominant pasBions were love and play ; that he 
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could sometiil^es scratch out a song in praise of his mis- 
tress, with a pencil and card ; or tliat he has tears at 
command, like a woman, to be used either in an intrigue 
of gallantry or politics. His alliance with the Marlbo- 
rough family, and his passion for t!ie duchess, were the 
cords which dragged him into a party, whose principles 
lie naturally disliked, and whose leadei*s he persooally 
hated, as they did him. He became a thorough convert, 
by a perfect trifle ; taking lire at a nickname* delivered 
by Dr. Sacheverell, with great indiscretion, from the 
pulpit, which he applied to himself: and tliis is one amoi^ 
maoy instances given by his enemies, that magnanimity 
is none of his virtues. 

•The Earl of Sunderland is another branch of that 
alliance. It seems to have been this gentleman's fortune, 
to have learned his divinity ii'om his uncle, and his poli- 
tics from his tutor.f It inay be thought a blemish in his 
character, that he has much fallen from the height of 
those republican principle, with wliich he began ; for in 
his father s life time, while he was a member of the 
house of commons, he would often, among his familiar 
friends, refuse the title of Lonl (as he has done to my- 
self) swear he would never be called otherwise than 
Charles Spencer, and hoped to sec the day when there 
should not be a peer in England. His understanding, at 
the best, is of tlie middling size ; neither has he much 
improved it, either in reality,} or, which is veiy unfortu- 
nate, even in the opinion of the world, by an overgrowtt 
library. It is hard to decide, whether he learned that 

* Volpone. N. ^ 

f Dr. Trimnel, afterwards Bishop of Winchester. N. 
4 • Neiihtr has he maeh improved it, either in reality,' &c. The 
repetition of those umilar sounds so near each other ofiends the 
ear ; it should be— nor has he much impro\'cd it, either in ceaUty»' 
'&c. S. 
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rough way of treating his sovereign, from the lady he is 
allied to,^ or whether it be the result of his owe nature. 
The sense of the injuries he has done, renders him (as 
it is very natural) implacable towai'ds those, to whom he 
has given greatest cause to complain ; for which reason^ 
he will never forgive either the queen or the present 
treasurer. 

The Earl of Wharton has filled the province allotted 
him by his colleagues, with sufficiency equal to tb^ 
ablest of them all. He has in^ibed his father's^ princi- 
ples in government ; but dropped his religion, and took 
up no other in its stead : excepting that circumstance, he 
is a firm presbyterian. He is perfectly skilled in all 
the arts of managing; at elections, as well as in large 
baits of pleasure, for making converts of young men of * 
quality, upon their first appearance ; in which public 
service, he contracted such large debts, that his brethren 
were forced, out of mere justice, to leave Ireland at his 
mercy, wliere he had only time to set himself right. Al- 
though the graver heads of his party, think him too pro- 
fligate and abandoned, yet they dare not be ashamed of 
him ; for,* beside his talents above mentioned, he is very 
useful in parliament, being a ready speaker, and content 
to employ his gifts upon such occasions, where those who 
conceive they have any remainder of reputation or mo- 
desty, are ashamed to appear. In short, he is an uncon- 
testable instance to discover the true nature of faction ; 
since, being overrun with every quality which produces 
contempt and hatred, in all other commerce of the world, 
he has notwithstanding been able to make so considerable 
a figure. 

* His lordship married the Duchess of Marlborough^s second 
daughter. N. 
f The earl, (ps father, was a rigid presbyterian. N. 
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The Lord Cowper, although his merits are later thau 
the rest, deserves a rank in this great council. He was 
considerate in the station of a practising lawyer : but, 
as he was raised to be a chancellor, and a peer, without 
passing through any of the intermediate steps^ which in 
late times had been the constant practice, and little skill- 
ed in the nature of government, or the true interest of 
princes, farther than the municipal or common law of 
England; his abilities, as to foreign affairs, did not 
equally appear in the CGj|picil. Some former passages of 
his life were thought to disqualify him for that office, by 
which he was to be the guardian of the queen's con- 
science ; but these difficulties were easily overruled by 
tbe authors of his promotion, who wanted a person that 
would be subservient to all their designs; wherein they 
were not disappointed. As to his other accomplishmenti^ 
he was what we usually call a piece of a scholar^ and a 
good logical reasoner; if this were not too often allay ed» 
by a fallacious way of managing an argument, which 
made him apt to deceive the unwary, and sometimes to 
deceive himself. 

The last to be spoken of in this list, is, the Earl of 
Nottingham, a convert and acquisition to that party 
since their fall, to which he contributed his assistance, I 
mean his words, and probably his wishes ; for he had al- 
ways lived under the constant vibible profession of prin* 
ciples directly opposite to those of his new friends. His 
vehement and frequent speeches, against admitting the 
Prince of Orange to the throne, are yet to be seen; aud 
although a numerous family gave a specious pretence to 
his love of power and money, for taking an employment 
under that monarch, yet he was allowed to have always 
kept a reserve of allegiance to his exiled master ; of which 
his friends produced sevei*al instances, and some, while 
he was secretary of state to King William. His outward 
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regularity of life, his appearance of religion, and seem, 
ing zeal for the church, as thej are an effect, so they are 
the excuse of that stiffness and formality with which his 
nature is fraught His adust complexion disposes him 
to rigour and severity, which his admirers palliate with 
the name of zeal. No man had ever a sincerer counte- 
nance, or more truly representing his mind and manners. 
He has some knowledge in the law, very amply suffi- 
dent to defend his property at least. A facility of utter- 
ance, descended to him from his father, and improved by 
a few sprinklings of literature, has brought himseli^ 
and some few admirers, into an opinion of his eloquence. 
He is every way inferior to his brother Guernsey, but 
chiefly in those talents which he most values and pretends 
to ; over whom, nevertheless, he preserves an ascendent. 
His great ambition was, to be the head of those who 
were called the church party ; and indeed, grave, solemn 
deportment and countenance, seconded by abundance of 
professions for tlieir service, had given many of them an 
opinion of his veracity, which he interpreted as theiv 
sense of his judgment and wisdom ; and this mistake 
lasted till the time of his defection, of which it was 
partly the cause : but then it plainly appeared, that he 
had not credit to bring over one single proselyte, to k«ep 
himself in countenance. 

These lineaments, however imperfectly drawn, may 
help the reader's imagination to conceive what sort of 
persons those were, who had the boldness to encounter 
the queen and ministry, at the head of a gieat majority 
of the landed interest ; and this upon a point, where the 
quiet of her majesty's reign, the security, or at least the 
freedom,' of her pei*&on, the lives of her most faithful 
friends, and the settling of the nation by a peace, wer^, 

in the consequences, deeply concerned. 

B 2 
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During the dominioD of the late men in power, ad* 
dresses had been procured from both houses to the queen, 
representing their opinion, that no peace could be secure 
for Britain, while Spain or the West Indies remained in 
the possession of the Bourbon family. But her majesty, 
having, for reasons which have been oflen told to the 
world, and which will not soon be forgotten, called a new 
parliament, and chosen a new set of servants, began to 
Tiew things and persons in another light. She consi- 
dered the necessities of her people ; the distant prospect 
of a peace upon such an improbable condition, which 
was never mentioned or understood in the grand alli- 
aiye ; the unequal burden she bore in the war, by the 
practices of the allies upon the coiTuption of some, whom 
she most trusted, or perhaps by tlie practices of these 
iipon the allies ; and lastly, by the changes which death 
had brought about in the Austrian and Bourbon families. 
Upon all which motives, she was prevailed upon to re- 
ceive some overtures fi'om France, in behalf of herself 
and the whole confederacy. The several steps of this 
negotiation, from its first rise to the time I am now writ- 
ing, shall be related in another part of this history. Let 
it suffice for the present to say, that such proposals were' 
received from France, as were thought sufficient by our 
court, whereupon to appoint time and place for a general 
treaty ; and soon after the opening of the session, the 
Bishop of Bristol,* lord privy seal, was despatcheil to 
Utrecht, where he and the Earl of Strafford were ap- 
tpointed plenipotentiaiics for the Queen of Great Britain. 

The managei-s of the discontented party, who, during 
the whole summer, had observed the motions of the court 
running fast toward a peace, began to gather up all tlieir 

* Dr. John Robiosoo, Bi:?bop of Bristol in 1710 : lord privy seal in 
171 If in the room of John Holies, Duke of Newcastle ; and iu 171:). 
troBi:lute(l to the we of London. N. 
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forces, in cnrder to oppose her majesty's designs, when the 
parliament should meet Their only strength was in the 
house of lords, where the queen had a very crazy ma- 
jority, made up by those whose hearts were in the other 
interest; but whose fears, expectations, or immediate 
dependence, had hitherto kept them within bounds. 
Th^re were two lords, upon whose abilities and influence, 
of a very different nature, the managers built their 
strongest hopes.. The first was the Duke of Somerset, 
master of the horse. This duke, as well as his duchess, 
was in a good d^ree of favour with the queen, upon the 
score of some civilities and respects, her majesty had 
received from them, while she was princess. For some 
years after the revolution he never appeared at conrt, 
but was looked upon as a favourer of the abdicated fa- 
mily ; and it was the late Earl of Rochester who fint 
presented him to King William. However, since the 
time he came into employment, which was toward the 
close of the last reign, he has been a constant zealous 
member of the other party ; but never failed either in 
attendance or respect tovard the queen's person; or, at 
most, only tlureatened sometimes, that he would serve no 
longer, while such or such men were employed ; which^ 
as things went then, was not reckoned any offence at all 
against duty or good behaviour. He had been much 
caressed and flattered by the Lords of the Junto, who 
sometimes went so far as to give him hopes of the crown, 
in reversion to his family, upon failure of the house of 
Hanover. All this worked so far upon his imagination, 
that he affected to appear the head of their party, to 
which his talents were no way proportioned ; for they 
soon grew weary of his indigested schemes, and his im- 
perious manner of obtruding them : they began to drop 
him at their meetings, or contradicted him with little 

ceremony, when he happened to be there, which his 

B 3 
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haughty nature was not able to brook. Thiu a mortal 
quarrel was kindled between him and the whole assemblj 
of party leaders ; so that upon the queen's first inten- 
tion of changii^ her ministry, soon after the trial erf Br* 
SachevereU, he appointed several meetings with Mr. 
Hai*]ey alone, in the most private manner, in places nod 
at times least liable to suspicion. He employed all his 
credit with the queen, to drive on the removal of my 
Lord Grodolf^n, and the rest ; and in the council, treated 
the small remainder, who continued some time longer in 
their places, with all possible marks of hatred or disdain. 
But, when the question came for dissolving the parlia- 
ment, lie stopped short; he had already satiated his re- 
sentments, which were not against things, but persons : 
he furiously opposed that counsel, and promised to un- 
dertake for the parliament himself. When the queen 
4iad declared her pleasure for the dissolution, he flew off 
in greater rage than ever; opposed the court in all 
elections, where he had influence oi* power ; and made 
very humble advances to reconcile himself with the dis- 
carded lords, especially the Barl of Godolphin, who is 
reported to have treated him at Newmarket in a most 
contemptuous manner. But the sincerity of his repent- 
ance, which appeared manifestly in the first session ei 
the new parliament, and the use he might be of by hk 
own remaining credit, or rather that of his duchess, with 
the queen, at length begat a reconcilement. He still 
kept his employment, and place in the cabinet coundl ;• 
but had never appeared there, from an avowed dislike rf 
all persons and proceedings. It happened, about the 
end of summer, 1711, at Windsor, when the cabinet 
council was summoned, tliis duke, whether by directioB 
from his teachers, or the iostability of his nature, took a 
fancy to resume his place, and a chair was brought ac- 
cordingly ; upon which, Mr. Secretary St John refused 
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to Sflrist, and gave his reasooB, ^^that he would never wt 
in council with a man, who had so often betrayed than, 
and was openlj engaged with a faction, which endea- 
voured to obstruct all her majesty's measures.^' 

Thus the council was put off to next day, and the 
duke made no ferther attempts to> be there. But, upoo 
this incident, he declared open war against the minis- 
try ; and, from that time to the session, employed him- 
sdf in 8[^ting up several depeadii^ lords, to adhere to 
their friends, when an occasion should <^r. The aigu- 
ments he made use of were, '^ That .those in power de- 
signed to make an ^nominious and unsecure peace, with- 
out consulting the allies : That thb could be no other- 
wise prevented, than by an address from the lords, to 
ngnify their opinion, that no peace could be honourable 
or secure, while Spain or the West Indies remained in 
any of the Bourbon family ; upon which, several farther 
resolutions and inquiries would naturally follow: That 
the differences between Uie two houses, upon this point, 
must either be made up by the commons agreeing with 
the lords, or must end in a dissolution, which would be 
followed by a return of the old ministry ; who, by the 
force of money and management, could easily get an- 
other parliament to their wishes." He farther assured 
^m boldly, ^ That the queen herself was at the bot- 
tom of this design, and had empowored him to desire 
their votes against the peace, as a point that would be 
for her service : and therefore they need not be in pain 
upon account of their pensions, or any farther marks of 
favour they expected." Thus by reviving the old arts, 
of using her majesty's authority against her person, he 
prevailed over some, who were not otherwise in a station 
of life to oppose the crown ; and his proselytes may pre- 
tend to some share of pity, since he offered for an argu- 
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meat his own example, who kept his place and favour, 
after all he had done to deserve the loss of hoth. 

The other lord, in whom the disconteated mauagers 
placed much of their hopes, was the Earl of Nottingham^ 
already mentioned ; than whom no man ever appeared 
to hate them more, or to be more pleased at their fall ; 
partly, from his avowed principles, but chiefly, from the 
hopes he had of sharing in their spoils. But it fell out, 
that he was no way acceptable to the queen, or her new 
servants : these apprehended no little trouble and unpe- 
diment to the public business, from his restless, talkative, 
overweening manner, if once he was suffered to have any 
part in affairs : and he stood very ill with the court, 
having made a motion in the house of lords, and in her 
majesty^s presence, '' That the electoral prince of Han** 
over might be idvited to reside in England ;" although 
he had before declared to the queen, how much he was 
against that proposal, when it was first offered by the 
other party. However, some very considerable employ- 
ments had been given to his nearest relations ; and he 
had one or two offers for himself, which he thought fit to 
refuse, as not equal to his merits and character. Upon 
the Earl of Rochester's decease, he conceived that the 
crown would hardly overlook him for president of the 
council, and deeply resented that disappointment. But 
the Duke of Newcastle, lord privy seal, dying some time 
after, he found that office was first designed for the Eari 
of Jersey, and, upon this lord's sudden death, was actu- 
ally disposed of to the Bishop of Bristol : by wliich he 
plainly saw, that the queen was determined against giv« 
ing him any opportunity of directing in affairs, or display- 
ing his eloquence in the cabinet council. He had now 
shaken off all remains of patience or temper ; and, from 
the contemplation of his own disappointments, fell, as it 
id natural, tq find fault with the public management, and 
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to aasure bis ne^hbours id the country, ^ that the natioa 
was iu imnunent danger of being mined.'' The discon- 
tente d lords were soon apprised of this great change ; 
and the Duke of Roxburgh,* the eari's son-in-low, was 
dei^tehed to Burleigh on the Hill, to cultivate his pre- 
sent dispositioDs^ and offer him whatever terms he pleas- 
ed to insist on. The earl immecUatelj agreed to fall in 
with any measures, for distresdng or destroTing the mi- 
msby : but, in oxder to preserve his reputation with the 
church party, and perliaps bring them over to his inte- 
rests, he proposed that a bill should be Intiught into the 
house of lords, for preventing occasional conformity, and 
be unanimously agreed to by all the peers of the low- 
church principle ; whicli would convince the world c^ 
their good intentions to tlie established religion, and 
that their oppositions to the court wholly proceeded fitnn 
their care of the nation, and concern for its honour and 
safety. 

These preparations were public enough, and the mi- 
nistors had sufficient time to arm themselves; but they 
seem to have acted, in this juncture, like men who trust- 
ed to the goodness of their cause, and the general incli- 
nations of the kingdom, rather than to those arts, which 
our corruptions have too often made necessary. Calcu- 
lations were indeed taken, by vhich it was computed, 
that there would be a majority of ten upon the side of 
the court ; I remembar to have told my Lord Harcourt 
and 3Ir. Prior, that a majority of ten was only a majori- 
ty of five, because if their adversaries could bring off 
five, the number would be equal : and so it happened to 
prove; for the mistake lay, iu counting upon the bare 

* John Ker, £au-l of Boxbcr^ and Kelso, created Marquii of 
Beaamoat and Cessford, and Duke of Boxburgh, April 27, 1707« 
was one of the sixteen pecri in the fint two parliaments of Greaft 
Britain. N. 
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The Lord Cowper, although his merits are later thau 
the rest, deserves a rank in this great council. He was 
considerable in the station of a practising lawyer : but, 
as he was raised to be a chancellor, and a peer, without 
passing through any of the intermediate steps^ which in 
late times had been the constant practice, and little skill- 
ed in the nature of government, or the true interest of 
princes, farther thau the municipal or common law of 
England; his abilities, as to foreign affairs, did not 
equally appear in the council. Some former passages of 
his life were thought to disqualify him for that office, by 
which he was to be the guardian of the queen's con- 
science ; but these difficulties were easily overruled by 
tbe authors of his promotion, ^vho wanted a person that 
would be subservient to all their designs ; wherein they 
were not disappointed. As to his other accomplishment!^ 
he was what we usually call a piece of a scholar^ and a 
good logical reasoner; if this were not too often allayed^ 
by a fallacious way of managing an argument, which 
made him apt to deceive the unwary, and sometimes to 
deceive himself. 

The last to be spoken of in tliis list, is, the Earl of 
Nottingham, a convert and acquisition to that party 
since their fall, to which he contributed his assistance, I 
mean his words, and probably his wishes ; for he had al- 
ways lived under the constant vibible profession of prin* 
ciples directly opposite to those of his new friends. His 
vehement and frequent speeches, against admitting the 
Prince of Orange to the throne, are yet to be seen $ aud 
although a numerous family gave a specious pretence to 
his love of power and money, for taking an employment 
under that monarch, yet he was allowed to have always 
kept a reserve of allegiance to his exiled master ; of which 
his friends produced sevei*al instances, and some, while 
he was secretary of state to King William. His outward 
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regularity of life, his appearance of religion, and seem, 
ing zeal for the church, as thej are an effect, so they are 
the excuse of that stiffiiess and fcnrmality with which hia 
nature is firau^t. His adust complexion disposes him 
to rigour and severity, which his admirers palliate with 
the name of zeal. No man had ever a sincerer counte- 
nance, or more truly representing his mind and manners. 
He has some knowledge in the law, very amply suffi- 
cient to defend his property atleast. A facility of utter- 
ance descended to him from his father, and improved by 
a few sprinklings of literature, has brought himsd( 
and some few admirers, into an opinion of his eloquence. 
He is every way inferior to lus brother Guernsey, but 
chiefly in those talents which he most values and pretends 
to ; over whom, nevertheless, he preserves an ascendent. 
His great ambition was, to be the head of those who 
were called the church party ; and indeed, grave, solemn 
deportment and countenance, seconded by alMindance ct 
professions far their service, had given many of them an 
opinion of his veracity, which he interpreted as theii 
sense of his judgment and wisdom ; and this mistake 
lasted till the time of his defection, of which it was 
partly the cause : but then it plainly appeared, that he 
had not credit to Ining over one single proselyte, to keep 
himself in countenance. 

These lineaments, however imperfectly drawn, may 
help the reader's imagination to conceive what sort of 
persons those were, who had the boldness to encounter 
the queen and ministry, at the head of a great majority 
of the landed interest ; and this upon a point, where the 
quiet of her majesty's reign, the security, or at least the 
freedom, of her person, the lives of her most faithful 
friends, and the settling of the nation by a peace, were, 

in the consequences, deeply concerned. 

B 2 
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During the domiaioo of the late men in power, ad« 
dresses had been procured from both houses to the queen, 
representing their opinion, that no peace could be secure 
for Britain, while Spain or the West Indies remained in 
the possession of the Bourbon family. But her majestf « 
having, for reasons which have been often told to the 
world, and which will not soon be forgotten, called a new 
parliament, and chosen a new set of servants, began to 
view things and persons in another light. She consi- 
dered the necessities of her people ; the distant prospect 
of a peace upon such an improbable condition, which 
was never mentioned or understood in tlie grand alli- 
aqpe ; the unequal burden she bore in the war, by the 
practices of the allies upon the conuption of some, whom 
she most trusted, or perhaps by the practices erf these 
Upon the allies ; and lastly, by the changes which death 
bad brought about in the Austrian and Bourbon families. 
Upon all which motives, she was prevailed upon to re- 
ceive some overtures from France, in behalf of herself 
and the whole confederacy* The several steps of this 
negotiation, from its first rise to the time I am now writ- 
ing, shall be related in another part of this history. Let 
it suffice for the present to say, that such proposals were' 
received from France, as were thought sufficient by our 
court, whereupon to appoint time and place for a general 
treaty ; and soon after the opening of the session, the 
Bishop of Bristol,* lord privy seal, was despatcheil to 
Utrecht, where he and the Earl of Strafford were aj>* 
^inted plenipotentiaries for the Quceu of Great Britain. 

The managei*s of the discontented party, who, during 
the whole summer, had observed the motions of the court 
running fast toward a peace, began to gather up all tlieir 

* Dr. John Robinson, Bishop of Bristol in 1710 : lord privy seal in 
171 If in the room of John Holies, Duke of ??ew castle ; and iu 17 IT 
tiantiljltid to the Re of London. N. 
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forces, in <nder to oppose her majesty^s designs, when the 
parliament should meet Their only strength was in the 
house of lords, where the queen had a very crazy ma- 
jority, made up by those whose hearts were in the other 
interest; but whose fears, expectations, or immediate 
dependence, had hitherto kept them within bounds. 
There were two lords, upon whose abilities and influence, 
of a very different nature, the managers built their 
strongest liopes.. The first was the Duke of Somerset, 
master of the horse. This duke, as well as his duchess, 
was in a good degree of favour with the queen, upon the 
score of some civilities and respects, her majesty had 
received firom them, while she was princess. For some 
years after the revolution he never appeared at court, 
but was looked upon as a favourer of the abdicated fa- 
mily ; and it was the late Earl of Rochester who first 
presented him to King William. However, since the 
time he came into employment, which was toward the 
dose of the last reign, he has been a constant zealous 
member of tlie other party ; but never failed either in 
attendance or req)ect tovard the queen's person ; or, at 
most, only threatened sometimes, that he would serve no 
longer, while such or such men were employed ; which^ 
as things went then, was not reckoned any offence at all 
agsdnst duty or good behaviour. He had been much 
caressed and flattered by the Lords of the Junto, who 
sometimes went so far as to give him hopes of the crowq, 
in reversion to his family, upon failure of the house of 
Hanover. All this worked so far upon his imagination, 
that he affected to appear the head of their party, to 
which his talents were no way proportioned ; for they 
soon grew weary of his indigested schemes, and his im- 
perious manner of obtruding them : they began to drop 
him at their meetings, or contradicted him with little 

ceremony, when he happened to be there, which his 

B 3 
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haughty nature was not able to brook. Thus a mortal 
quarrel was kindled between him and the whole assembfy' 
of party leaders ; so that upon the queen's first intent 
tion of changing her ministry, soon after the trial oC Dr. 
Sacheverell, he appointed several meetings with Mr. 
Harley alone, in the most private manner, in places and 
at times least liable to suspicion. He employed all his 
credit with the queen, to drive on the removal of mj 
Lord Godolphin, and the rest ; and in the council, tieated 
the small remainder, who continued some time longer in 
their places, with all possible marks of hatred or disdain. 
But, when the question came for dissolving the parlia- 
ment, he stopped short; he had already satiated his re- 
sentments, which were not against things, but persons : 
he furiously opposed that counsel, and promised to un* 
dertake for the parliament himself. When the queen 
4iad declared her pleasure for the dissolution, he flew cff 
in greater rage than ever; opposed the court in aA 
elections, where he had influence m* power ; and made 
very humble advances to reconcile himself with the dis- 
carded l(»rds, especially the Barl of Godolphin, who is 
reported to have treated him at Newmarket in a most 
contemptuous manner. But the sincerity of his repent* 
ance, which appeared manifestly in the first session of 
the new parliament, and the use he might be of by hk 
own remaining credit, or rather that of his duchess, with 
the queen, at length begat a reconcilement. He still 
kept his employment, and place in the cabinet coundl ;• 
but had never appeared there, from an avowed dislike of 
all persons and proceedings. It happened, about the 
end of summer, 1711, at Windsor, when the cabinet 
council was summoned, tliis duke, whether by directioo 
from his teachers, or the instability of his nature, took a 
fiancy to resume his place, and a chair was tonight ac- 
cordingly ; upon which, Mr. Secretary St John refused 
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to SflBist, and ga^e his leasooB, ^that he irould nerer vt 
ID coiuidl with a man, who had eo often betrayed them, 
and was openly engaged with a faction, which endea- 
Toored to obstruct all her majesty's measures.'' 

Thus the coondl was put off to next day, and the 
dnke made no farther attempts to be there. But, upon 
this incident, he declared open war against the minis- 
liy; and, firom that time to the session, employed him- 
adf m sj^riting up several depending lords, to adhere to 
their finends^ when an occasion should oflfer. The aigu- 
menlB he made use of were, ^ That.thoee in power de- 
signed to make an ignominious and unsecure peace, with- 
out consulting the allies : That this could be no other- 
wise prevented, than by an address from the lords, to 
signify their opinioD, that no peace could be honouraUe 
er secure, while Spain or the West Indies remained in 
any of the Bourbon family ; upon which, several farther 
resolutions and inquiries would naturally follow: That 
the differences between the two houses, upon this point, 
must either be made up by the commons agreeing with 
the lords, or must end in a dissolution, which would be 
followed by a return of the old ministry ; who, by the 
force of money and management, could easily get an- 
other parliament to their wishes." He farther assured 
&em boldly, ^ That the queen hersdf was at the bot- 
tom of this design, and had empowered him to desire 
their votes against the peace, as a point that would be 
for her service : and therefirae they need not be in pain 
upon account of their pensions, or any farther marks of 
favour they expected" Thus by reviving the old arts, 
of using her majestjr's authority against her person, he 
prevailed over some, who were not otherwise in a station 
of life to expose the crown ; and his proselytes may pre- 
tend to some share of pity, since he offered for an aiga- 
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meat his own example, who kept his place aod fovour, 
after all he had done to deserve the loss of both. 

The other lord, in whom the discontented managers 
placed much of their hopes, was the Earl of Nottingham^ 
already mentioned; than whom no man ever appeared 
to hate them more, or to be more pleased at their fall ; 
partly, from his avowed principles, but chiefly, from the 
hopes he had of sharing in their spoils. But it fell out, 
that he was no way acceptable to the queen, or her new 
servants : these apprehended no little trouble and impe- 
diment to the public business, from his restless, talkative, 
overweening manner, if once he was suffered to have any 
part in aflfairs : and he stood very ill with the court, 
having made a motion in the house of lords, and in her 
majesty^s presence, '' That the electoral prince of Han* 
over might be idvited to reside in England ;'' although 
he had before declared to the queen, how much he was 
against that proposal, when it was first offered by the 
other party. However, some very considerable employ- 
ments had been given to his nearest relations ; and he 
had one or two offers for himself which he thought fit to 
refuse, as not equal to his merits and character. Upon 
the Earl of Rochester's decease, he conceived that the 
crown would hardly overlook him for president of the 
council, and deeply resented that disappointment. But 
the Duke of Newcastle, lord privy seal, dying some time 
after, he found that office was first designed for the Earl 
of Jersey, and, upon this lord's sudden death, was actu- 
ally dbposed of to the Bishop of Bristol : by wliich he 
plainly saw, that the qiieen was determined against giv« 
ing him any opportunity of directing in affairs, or display- 
ing his eloquence in the cabinet council. He had now 
shaken off all remains of patience or temper ; and, ih>m 
the contemplation of his own disappointments, fell, as it 
is natural, to find fault with the public management, and 
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to asBure his ne^hbours in the country, ** that the nation 
was iu imminent danger of bdi^ ruined.^ The discon- 
tented lords were soon apprised of this great change; 
and the Duke of Roxbuigh,^ the earPs son-in-low, was 
despatched to Burleigh on the Hill, to cultivate his pre* 
sent dispositions, and offer him whatever terms he pleas- 
ed to insist on. The earl immediately agreed to fall in 
with any measures, for distressing or destroying the mi- 
nistrir : but, in order to preserve his reputation with the 
church partj, and perhaps bring them over to his inte- 
rests, he proposed that a bill should be brought into the 
house of lords, for preventing occasional conformity, and 
be unanimously agreed to by all the peers of the low- 
church principle ; which would convince the worid of 
their good intentions to the establislied religion, and 
that their oppositions to the court wholly proceeded finom 
their care of the nation, and concern for its honour and 
safety. 

These preparations were public enough, and the mi- 
nisters had sufficient time to arm themselves; but they 
seem to have acted, in thia juncture, like men who trust- 
ed to the goodness of their cause, and the general incli- 
nations of the kii^dom, rather than to those arts, which 
oar corruptions have too often made neceesaiy. Calcu- 
lations were indeed taken, by which it was computed, 
that tliere would be a majority of ten upon the side of 
the coiut ; I remember to have told my Lord Harcourt 
and i\Ir. Prior, that a majority of ten was only a majori- 
ty of five, because if theur adversaries could bring off 
live, the number would be equal : and so it happened to 
prove ; for the mistake lay, iu counting upon the bare 

# John Ker, Earl of Roxburgh and Kelso, created Marqub of 
Beaumont and Cessford, and Duke of Boxburgh, April 27, 1707, 
wai one of the sixteen peeri in the lint two parliaments of GreaTt 
'Britain. N. 
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promises of those, who were wholly in the interest of the 
old ministTj, and were only kept in awe, by the fear of 
ofTendiug the crown, and losing their subsistence ; where- 
in the Duke of Somerset had given them fiill satisfiictioo. 

With these dispositions of both parties, and fears and 
hopes of the event, the parliament met upon the 7th of 
December, 1711. The queen's speech (excepting what 
related to supplies) was chiefly taken up, in telling both 
houses^ what progress she had made towards a general 
peace, and her hopes of bringing it toa speedy conclOf 
sion. As soon as her majesty was withdrawn, the house 
of lords, in a committee, resolved upon an address of 
thanks ; to which the Earl of Nottingham proposed an 
addition of the foUowing clause : 

^^ And we do beg leave to represent it to your majes- 
ty, as the humble opinion and advice of this house, that 
no peace can be safe or honourable to Great Britain and 
Europe, if Spain and the West Indies are to be allotted 
to any branch of the house of Bourbon." 

He was seconded by the Earl of Scarborough ; and, 
after a debate of several hours, the question for the clause 
was carried, as I remember, by not above two voices. 
The next day, the house agreed with the committee. 
The depending lords (having taken fi'esh courage from 
their principals, aod some who professed themselves ve* 
ry humble servants to the present ministry, and enemies 
to the former) went along with the stream, pretending 
not to see the consequences that must visibly follow* 
The address was presented on the eleventh ; to which 
her majesty's answer was short and dry. She distin- 
guished their thanks from the rest of the peace ; and, in 
return to Lord Nottingham's clause, said, *' She should 
be sorry that any body could think she would not do her 
utmost to recover Spain and the West Indies &-om the 
house of Bourbon." 
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UpoD the 15th of December, the Earl of Nottii^am 
likewise brong^ in the bill to prevent occanooal conibr- 
nity (ahhou^ under a diflguised title) which met with 
no opposition; but was swallowed by those very lord^ 
who always appeared with the utmost Tiolence against 
the least advantage to the established church. 

But in the house of commons there appeared a veiy 
different spirit^ for, when one Mr. B4)bert Walpole of- 
fered a clause of the same nature with that of the Earl <rf 
Nottingham, ft wav rejected with contempt by a veiy 
great majority. Their address was in the most dutiful 
manner, apfnroving of what her majesty had done toward 
a peace, and trusting entirely to her wisdom, in the fii- 
ture management of it This address was presented to 
the queen a day before that of the lords; and received urn 
answer distinguishedly gracious. But the odier party 
was nowise discouraged by either answer ; which they 
looked upon as only matter of course, and the sense of 
the ministry, contrary to that of the queen. 

The parliament sat as long as the approaching festival 
would allow; and upon the 22d, the land tax and ooea- 
sional bills having received the royal assent, the house 
of commons adjourned to the 14th of January follow- 
ing: but the adjournment of the lords was only to the 
2d, the prevailing party there, being in haste to pursue 
the consequences <^ the Earl of Nottingham's clause, 
which they hoped would end in the ruin of the treasu- 
rer, and overthrow the ministiy ; and therefore took the 
advantage of this interval, that they might not be dis- 
turbed by the commons. 

When this address against any peace without Spain, 
&C. was carried in the house of lords, it is not 'easy to 
describe the effects it had upon most men's passions. 
The partisans of the old ministiy triumphed loudly, and 
without any reserve, as if the game were their own. 
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The Earl of Whartoo was observed in the house to 
smile, and put his hands to his neck, when any of the 
ministry were speaking, by which he would have it un- 
derstood that some heads were in danger. Parker, the 
chief justice, began already, with great zeal and offi- 
ciousness, to prosecute authors and printers of weekly 
and other papers, writ in defence of the administration : 
in short, joy and vengeance sat visible in every counte- 
nance of that party. 

On the other side, all well wisheiB to the queen, the 
church, or the peace, were equally dejected ; and the 
treasurer stood the foremost mark, both of his enemies 
fury, and the censure of his friends : among tlie latter, 
some imputed this fatal miscarriage, to his procrastinating 
nature ; others, to his unmeasurable public thrift. Both 
parties agreed, that a first minister, with very moderate 
skill in affairs, might easily have governed the event: 
and some began to doubt, whether the great fame of his 
abilities, acquired in other stations, were what he justly 
deserved! All this he knew well enough, and heard it 
with ^eat phlegm ; neither did it make any alteration 
in his countenance or humour. He told Monsieur Buyi^ 
the Dutch envoy, two days before the parliament sat, 
^ That he was sorry for what was likely to pass, because 
the States would be the first sufferers $ which he desired 
the envoy to remember." And to his nearest firieodi^ 
who appeared in pain about the public or themselves, he 
only said, '* That all would be well ;" and desired them 
not to be frighted. 

It was, I conceive, upon these motives, that the tiea^ 
surer advised her majesty to create twelve new lords^* 

* The new lords were, Jamei Lord Compton, eldest son of the 

Earl of Northampton ; and Charles Lord Bruce, eldest son to the 

Earl of Aylesford ; these two were called up by writ, December 28, 

1711. Three days after, the following ten werd created ; George 

Henry (Lord Hay) Viscoimt Dupplin and Earl of Kjumoai in Scot- 
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and thereby disable the sting of faction for the rest of 
her lifetime. This promotion was so ordered, that a 
third part, were of those, on whom, or their posterity, 
the peerage would natin-ally devolve ; and the rest were 
such, whose merit, birth^ and fortune, could admit of no 
exception. 

The adverse party, being thus driven down by open 
force, had nothing left but to complain, which they 
loudly did : — " Xh^ it was a pernicious example set for 
ill princes to folm^ who, by the same rule, might make 
at any time a hundred as well as twelve, and by these 
means become masters of the house of lords whenever 
they pleased ; which would be dangerous to our liber- 
ties." To this it was answered, " That ill princes sel- 
dom trouble themselves to look for precedents ; that men 
of great estates Avill not be less fond of preserving their 
liberties, when they are created peei-s ; that in such a 
government as this, where the prince holds the balance 
between two great powers, the nobility and people, it is 
the very natiure of his office to remove from one scale 
into the other, or sometimes put his own weight in the 
lightest, so as to bring both to an equilibrium : and lastly, 
that the other party had been above twenty years cor- 
rupting the nobiKty, with republican principles, which 
nothing but the royal prerogative could hinder from over- 
spreading us." 

land, married to Mr. Harley^s youngest daughter, Abigail, Baron 
Hay of Bedwarden, Herefordshire ; the Lord Viscount Windsor of 
Ireland, Baron Moiintjoy of the Isle of Wight ; Henry Paget, Esq. 
(son to the Lord Paget) Baron Burton of Burton, Staffordshire ; Sir 
Thomas ManseU, Bart. Baron Mansell of Margam, Glamorganshire ; 
Sir Thomas Willoiighby, Baron Middleton of Middleton, Warwick- 
shire j Sir Thomas Trevor, Baron Trevor of Bromham, Bedfordshire ; 
George Granville, Esq. Baron Lansdown of Biddeford, Devonshire ; 
Samuel M asham, Esq. Baron Masham of Oates, Essex ; Thomas 
Foley, Esq. Baron Foley of Kidderminster, Worcestershire ; and 
Allen Bathunt, Esq. Baron Bathurstof Battlesden, Bedfordshire. N. 
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The conforaiity bill abovementioned was prepared by 
the Earl of Nottingham, before the parliament met, and 
brought in at the same time with the clause against 
peace, according to the bargain made between him and 
his new friends. This, he hoped, would not only save 
his credit with the chui'ch party, but bring them over to 
his politics ; since they must needs be convinced, that 
instead of changing his own piinciples, he had prevailed 
on the greatest enemies to the established religion, to be 
the first movers in a law for the perp^^al settlement of 
it Here it was worth observing, with what resignation 
the Junto Lords (as they were then called) were sub- 
mitted to, by their adherents and followers ; for it is 
well known, that the chief among the dissenting teachers 
in town, were consulted upon this affair; and such argu- 
ments used, as had power to convince them, that no- 
thing could be of greater advantage to their^cause, than 
the passing of this bill. I did indeed see a letter at 
that time from one of them, to a great man, complain- 
ing, " That tliey were betrayed and undone by their 
pretended friends;" but they were in general very well 
satisfied, upon promises that this law should soon be re- 
pealed, and others more in their favour enacted, as soon 
as their firiends should be re-established. 

But nothing seemed more extraordinary, than the 
event of this refined management, by which the Earl of 
Nottingham was so far from bringing over proselytes 
(wherein his abilities fell very short even of the Buke of 
Somerset's) or preserving the reputation of a firm church- 
roan, that very few people did so much as imagine he 
had any such design ; only, when he brought in the 
bill, they conceived it was some wonderful deep reach 
of politics, which they could not comprehend ; however, 
they liked the thing ; and without troubling themselves 
about the persons or motives from whence it rose, it had 
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a veiy speedy passage through both houses. It must be 
confessed, that tome attempt of this nature was much 
more necessary to the leaders of that party, than is gene- 
rally thought The desire of power and revenge was 
common to them all ; but several among them were also 
conscious that they stood in need of protection ; whose 
safety was therefore concerned in the design of mining 
the ministry, as well as their ambition. The Duke of 
Marlborough foresaw those examiDations, which were 
afterwards made Into some parts of his management, and 
was apprehensive of a great deal more ; tliat the parlia- 
ment would perhaps inquire into the particulars of the 
negotiation at the Hague, 1 709 ; for what ends, and by 
whose advice, the propositions of peace from France were 
rejected. Besides, he dreaded lest that mysterious po- 
licy might be laid open to the world, of desiring the 
queen to constitute him general for life, which was a very 
tender point, and would admit of much proof. It is true, 
indeed, that while the duke's afTah* was under the con- 
sideration of the house of commons, one of his creatures'*^ 
(whether by direction or otherwise) assured the speaker, 
with a very serious countenance, ^ that the world was 
mistaken, in censuring his lord upon this article ; for it 
was the queen who pressed the duke to accept that com- 
mission ; and upon his humble refusal, conceived her 
first displeasure against him." How such a defence 
would have passed, if it had been offered in form, is 
easier to be conceived, than how any person in his wits 
could hare the confidence to affirm it ; which last it 
would indeed be hard to believe, if there were any room 
left for doubt 

The Earl of Godolphin wanted protection, notwith- 
standing the act of general pardon, which had been pro- 

* Mr. Crafts, father to the secretaiy. N. 
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cured by his credit, and was principally calculated fop 
his own security. He knew that his lorlf neglect of com- 
pelling the accomptants to' pass their accompts, might be 
punished as a breach of trust. He had run the kingdom 
into immense debts, by taking up stores for the navy up- 
on a vast discount, without parliamentary security; f<Mr 
which he could be able to plead neither law nor necessi- ^ 
ty : and he had given way at least, to some proceedings, 
not very justifiable, in relation to remittances of money, 
whereby the public had suffered coonderable losses 
The barrier treaty sat heavy upon the Lord Town- 
shend's spirits, because, if it should be laid before the 
house of commons, whoever negotiated that affair, might 
be subject to the most severe animadversions : and the 
Earl of Wharton's administration in Ireland, was looked 
upon as a sufficient ground to impeach him, at least, for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The managers in Holland were sufficiently apprised 
of all this ; and Monsieur Buys, their minister here, took 
care to cultivate that good correspondence between his 
mastei-s and their English friends, which became two 
confederates pursuing the same end. 

This man had been formerly employed in England from 
that republic, and understood a little of our language. His 
proficiency in learning has been such, as to fuinish now- 
and then a Latin quotation, of which he is as liberal as Mf 
stock will admit. His knowledge in government reaches no 
farther than that of his own country, by which he foims 
and cultivates matters of state for the rest of the workL 
His reasonings upon politics are with great profusion at 
all meetings ; and he leaves the company with entire sa- 
tisfaction, that he has fully convinced them. He is well 
provided with that inferior sort of cunning, which is 
ihe groM th of his country, of a standard with the genius 
of the people, and capable of being transferred into ere- 
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ij conditioQ of life among them, firom the boor to the 
buiigoroaster. He came into England with instructions, 
autbmzing him to accommodate all dilTerences, between 
her majesty and the States; but, having first advised 
with the confederate lords, he assured the ministry, ** He 
had powers to hear their proposals, but none to con- 
clude :" and having represented to his masters what had 
been told him by the adverse party, he prevailed with 
them to revoke his powers. He found the interest of 
those who withstood the court, would exactly fall in with 
the designs of the States; which were, to carry on the 
war as they could, at our expense ; and to see them- 
selves at the head of a treaty of peace, whenever they 
were disposed to apply to France, or to receive over- 
tures firom thence. *^ 

The emperor, upon many powerful reasons, was tit- 
terly avei-se from all counsels which aimed at putting an 
.end to the war, without delivering him the whole do- 
minion of Spain. Nay, the elector of Hanover him- 
self although presumptive heir to the crown of England, 
and obliged by all sorts of ties to cultivate her majesty "s 
friendship, was so far deceived by misrepresentations 
hom hence, that he seemed to suffer Mon&ieur Bothmar, 
his envoy here, to print and publish a memorial in Eng- 
lish, directly disapproving all her majesty's proceedii^ ; 
which memorial, as appears by the style and manner of 
it, was all drawn up, or at least digested, by some party 
pen on this side of the waters 

Cautious writers, in order to avoid ofTeuce or danger, 
and to preserve the respect ever due to foreign princes, 
do usually charge the wrong steps in a court, altogether 
upon the persons employed. But I should have taken 
a securer method, and have been wholly silent in this 
point, if I had not then ^nceived some hope, that his 
electoral highness might possibly have been a stranger (o 
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cwed by his credit, and was principally calculated for 
his own security. He knew that his lorlf neglect of com- 
pelling the accomptants to' pass their accompts, might be 
punished as a breach of trust. He had run the kingdom 
into immense debts, by taking up stores for the navy up- 
on a vast discount, without parliamentary security; for 
which he could be able to plead neither law nor necesa- ^ 
ty : and he had given way at least, to some proceedings, 
not very justifiable, in relation to remittances of money, 
whereby the public had suffered comftderable losses. 
The barrier treaty sat heavy upon the Lord Town- 
shend's spirits, because, if it should be laid befoi'e the 
house of commons, whoever negotiated that affair, might 
be subject to the most severe animadversions : and the 
Earl of Wharton's administration in Ireland, was looked 
upon as a sufficient ground to impeach him, at least, for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The managers in Holland were sufficiently apprised 
of all this ; and Monsieur Buys, their minister here, took 
care to cultivate that good correspondence between hiB 
mastei-s and their English friends, which became two 
confederates pursuing the same end. 

This man had been formerly employed in England from 
that republic, and understood a little of our language. His 
proficiency in learning has been such, as to furnish now 
and then a Latin quotation, of which he is as liberal as hit 
stock will admit. His knowledge in government reaches no 
farther than that of his own country, by which he forms 
and cultivates matters of state for the rest of the world. 
His reasonings upon politics are with great profusion at 
all meetings ; and he leaves the company with entire sa- 
tisfiiction, that he has fully convinced them. He is well 
provided with that inferior sort of cunning, which is 
ihe growth of his country, of a standard with the geoioi 
(vf the people, and capable of being transferred into eve- 
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tf condition of life among them, firom the boor to the 
bui'gomaster. He came into England with instructions, 
authorizing him to accommodate all differences, between 
her majesty and the States; but, having first advised 
with the confederate lords, he assured the ministry, ^ He 
had powers to hear their proposals, but none to con- 
clude :" and having repr^ented to his masters what had 
been told him by the adverse party, he prevailed with 
them to revoke his powers. He found the interest of 
those who withstood the court, would exactly fall in with 
the designs of the States; which were, to carry on the 
war as they could, at oui* expense ; and to see them- 
selves at the head of a treaty of peace, whenever they 
were disposed to apply to France, or to receive over- 
tures from thence. *-. 

The emperor, upon many powerful reasons, was Ut- 
terly averse from all counsels which aimed at putting an 
.end to the war, without delivering him the whole do- 
minion of Spain. Nay, the elector of Hanover him- 
self, although presumptive heir to the crown of England, 
and obliged by all sorts of ties to cultivate her majesty ^s 
friendship, was so far deceived by misrepresentations 
from hence, that he seemed to suffer Monsieur Bothmar, 
his envoy here^ to print and publish a memorial in Eng> 
lish, directly disapproving all her majesty's proceedings ; 
which memorial, as appears by the style and manner of 
it, was all drawn up, or at least digested, by some party 
pen on this side of the water. 

Cautious writers, in order to avoid offence or danger, 
and to preserve the respect ever due to foreign princes, 
do usually charge the wrong steps in a court, altogether 
upon the pei-sons employed. But T should have taken 
a securer method, and have been wholly silent in this 
point, if I had not then ^nceived some hope, that his 
electoral highness might possibly have been a stranger to 
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cured by his credit, and was principally calculated for 
his own security. He knew that bis lon| neglect of com- 
pelling the accomptants to' pass their accoropts, might be 
punished as a breach of trust. He had run the kingdom 
into immense debts, by taking up stores for the navy up- 
on a vast discount, without parliamentary security; fa 
which he could be able to plead neither law nor necessi- ^ 
ty : and he had given way at least, to some proceedings^ 
not very justifiable, in relation to remittances of money, 
whereby the public had suffered coosiderable losses. 
The barrier treaty sat heavy upon the Lord Town- 
shend's spirits, because, if it should be laid before the 
house of commons, whoever negotiated that affair, might 
bo subject to the most severe animadversions : and the 
Earl of Wharton's administration in Ireland, was looked 
upon as a sufficient ground to impeach him, at least, for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The managers in Holland were sufficiently apprised 
of all this ; and Monsieur Buys, their minister here, took 
care to cultivate that good correspondence between his 
mastei-s and their English friends, which became two 
confederates pursuing the same end. 

This man had been formerly employed in England from 
that republic, and understood a little of our language. His 
proficiency in learning has been such, as to furnish now 
and then a Latin quotation, of which he is as liberal as his 
Ftock will admit. His knowledge in government reaches no 
farther than that of his own country, by which be forms 
and cultivates matters of state for the rest of the world. 
His reasonings upon politics are with great profusion at 
all meetings ; and he leaves the company with entire sa- 
tisfaction, that he has fully convinced them. He is well 
provided with that inferior sort of cunning, which is 
ihe gro\ith of his country, of a standard with the genius 
of the fieople, and capable of being transferred into eve- 
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ry condition of life among them, from the boor to the 
bui'gomaster. He came into England m^ith instractions, 
authorizing him to accommodate all differences, between 
her majesty and the States ; but, having first advised 
with the confederate lords, he assured the ministry, " He 
had powers to hear their proposals, but none to con- 
clude :" and having repr^ented to his masters what had 
been told him by the adverse party, he prevailed with 
them to revoke his powers. He found the interest of 
those who withstood the court, would exactly fall in with 
the designs of the States; which were, to carry on the 
war as they could, at oui* expense ; and to see them- 
selves at the head of a treaty of peace, whenever they 
were disposed to apply to France, or to receive over- 
tures from thence. *- 

The emperor, upon many powerful reasons, was Ut- 
terly averse from all counsels which aimed at putting an 
.end to the war, without delivering him the whole do- 
minion of Spain. Nay, the elector of Hanover him- 
self, although presumptive heir to the crown of England, 
and obliged by all sorts of ties to cultivate her majesty ^s 
friendship, was so far deceived by misrepresentations 
from hence, that he seemed to suffer Monsieur Bothmar, 
his envoy here^ to print and publish a memorial in Eng> 
liah, directly disapproving all her majesty's proceedings ; 
which memorial, as appears by the style and manner of 
it, was all drawn up, or at least digested, by some party 
pen on this side of the water. 

Cautious writers, in order to avoid offence or danger, 
and to preserve the respect ever due to foi-eign princes, 
do usually charge the wrong steps in a court, altogether 
upon the pei-sons employed. But T should have taken 
a securer method, and have been wholly silent in this 
point, if I had not then ^nceived some hope, that his 
electoral highness might possibly have been a stranger to 
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the memorial of his resident : for, first, the manner of de- 
livering it to the secretary of state, was out of all form, 
and almost as extraordinary as the thing itself. Mon- 
sieur Bofhmar, having obtained an hour of Mr. Secreta- 
ly St. John, talked much to him upon the subject of 
which that memorial consists; and upon going away, de- 
sired he might leave a paper witli the secretary, which, 
be said, contained the substance of what he had been dis- 
coursing. This paper Mr. St. John laid aside, among 
others of little consequence; and a few days after, saw a 
memorial in print, which he found, upon comparing, t# 
be the same with what Both mar had left. 

During this short recess of parliament, and upon the 
5th day of January, Prince Eugene of Savoy landed ia 
England. Before he left his ship, he asked a person who 
came to meet him, " Whether the new lords were made, 
and what was their number ?" He was attended through 
the streets with a mighty rabble of people, to St. James's; 
where Mr. Secretary St. John introduced him to the 
queen, who received him with great civility. His arri- 
val had been long expected ; and the project of his jour- 
ney had as long been formed here, by the party leaders, 
in concert with Monsieur Buys and Monsieur Bothmar, 
the Dutch and Hanover envoys. This prince brought 
over credentials from the emperor, with offers to continue 
the war on a new foot, very advantageous to Britain : 
part of which, by her majesty's commands, Mr. St John 
soon after produced to the house of commons; where 
they were rejected, not without some indignation, by a 
great majority. The emperor's proposals, as far as they 
related to Spain, were communicated to the house in the 
words following : 

" His imperial majesty judges that forty thousand men 
will be sufficient for this service ; and that the whole ex- 
pense of the war in Spain may amount to four millions of 
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crowDs; toward Vhich, bis imperial majesty offers to 
make up the troops which he has in that country to 
thirty thousand men, €uid to take one million of crowns 
upon himself." 

On the other side, the hou^e of commons voted a 
third part of those four millions as a sufficient quota for 
hei' majesty toward that service : for it was supposed the 
emperor ought to bear the greatest propcnrtion, in a point 
that so nearly concerned him : or at least, that Britain 
contributing one third, the other two might be paid by 
his imperial majesty and the States, as they could settle 
^it between them. 

The design of Prince Eugene's journey was, to raise 
^ spirit in the parliament and people for continuing the 
war ; for nothing was thought impossible to a prince of 
such high reputation in arms, in great favour with the 
emperor, and empowered to make such proposals from 
his master, as the ministry durst not reject. It appear^ 
ed by an intercepted letter from Count Gallas, (formerly 
the emperor's envoy here) that the prince was wholly left 
to his liberty, of making what offers he pleased in the 
emperor's name; for, if the parliament could once be 
brought ' to raise funds, and the war go on, the ministry 
here must be under a necessity of applying, and ex- 
pending those funds ; and the emperor could find after- 
wards twenty reasons and excuses, as he had hitherto 
done, for not furnishing his quota. Therefore Prince 
Eugene, for some time, kept himself within generals; 
until, being pressed to explain himself upon that particu- 
lar of the war in Spain, which the house of Austria pre- 
tended to have most at heart, he made the offer above- 
mentioned, as a most extraordinary edbrt ; and so it 
mras, considering how little they had ever done before, 
toward recovering that monarchy to themselves: but, 
shameful as these proposals were, few believed the em- 

VOL. VII. c 
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peix)r would observe Ihem ; or, iodeed, that jbe ever 
intended to spare so many men, as would make up an 
army of thirty thousand men to be employed in Spain. 

Piince Eugene's* visit to his friends in England, con- 
tinued longei: than was expected. He was every day 
entertained magnificently, by persons of quality of both 
parties. He went frequently to the treasurer, and some- 
times affected to do it in private. He visited the other 
ministers, and great officers of the court ; but on all oc- 
c;asions, publicly owned the character and appellation of 
a whig ; and, in secret, held continual meetings with the 
Duke of Marlborough, and the other discontented lords, 
where M. Botlimar usually assisted. It is the great am- 
bition of tliis prince, to be perpetually engaged in war, 
without considering the cause or consequence; and to 
see himself at the head of an army, where only he can 
make any considerable figure. He is not without a na- 
tural tincture of that cruelty, sometimes charged upon the 
Italians ; and his being nui-sed in arms, has so far extin- 
guished pity and remorse, that he will at any time sacri- 
fice a thousand nien's lives to a caprice of glory or re- 
venge. He had conceived an incurable hatred for the 
treasurer, as the person who principally opposed this in- 
v> a liable passion for war; said, ^ He had hopes of others; 
but that the treasurer was tin michant diable, not to be 
moved.'' Therefore, since it was impossible for him or 

♦ *• Prince Eugene's character was so justly high, that all people 
for some weeks pressed about the places where ke was to be seen, to 
look on him ; I hnd the honour to be admitted, at several times, to 
much discourse with him. HU character is so universally known^ 
that I will say nothing of him but from what appeared to myseff 
He has a niort unaffected modesty, and docs scarcely hear the ac. 
knowledgmcots that all tlic world pay him. He decends to an eaa/ 
equality with thofe with whom he converses ; and seems to OMume 
nothing to himself while ho reasons with others. He was treated 
with great respect by both parties.'* Burnet, iv. 350.— This illustrlou 
gcoeral was horn iu lOCli ; and died April 10, ITiS. iSi 
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*" bid friends to compass their designs, while that mimster 
continued at the head of atTairs, he proposed an expedient, 
often practised by those of liis coantrj, " That the trct^ 
surer (to use his own expression) should he taken dffkla 
negHgence ; that this might be easily done, and pass for 
an effect of chance, if it were preceded bj encouraging 
some proper people, to commit small riots in the night" 
And in several parts of the town, a crew of obscure ruf- 
fians were accordingly employed about that time, who 
probably exceeded their commission ; and, mixing them- 
selves with those disorderly people that often infest the 
streets at midn]«;ht, acted inhuman outrages on many per- 
sons, whom they cut and mangled in the face and arms, 
and otlicr parts of the body, without any [H^vocation. 
But an effectual stop was soon put to those enormities, 
which probably prevented the execution of thp main de- 
sign. 

I am very sensible diat such an imputation ought not 
to be charged upon any person whatsoever, upon slight 
grounds, or doubtful siurmises ; and that those who think 
I am able to produce no better, will judge this passage 
to be fitter for a libel than a history. But, as the ac* 
count was given by moi e than one person, who was at the 
meeting, so it was confirmed, past all coifttradiction, by 
several intercepted letters and papers : and it is most cer- 
tain, that the rage of the defeated party, upon their fre- 
quent disappointments, was so far inflamed, as to make 
them capable of some counsels, yet more violent and des- 
perate dian this; which, however, by the vigilance of 
those near the person of her majesty, were happily pre* 
vented. 

. On the 30th day of December, 1 7 1 1 , die Dukeof Marl- 
borough was removed from all his employments, the 
Duke of Ormond succeeding him as general, both here 
;tnd in Flanders. This proceeding of the court (as far 
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as it related to the Duke of Marlborough) was much cen- 
sured both at home and abroad, and by some, who did 
not wish ill to the present situation of affairs. There 
were few examples of a commander* being disgraced, 
after an uninterrupted course of success, for many years, 
against a formidable enemy, and this before a period 
was put to the war. Those who had least esteem for 
liis valoiu' and conduct, thought it not prudent to remove 
a general, whose troops were perpetually victorious 
while he was at their head ; because this had infused 
into his soldiers, an opinion that they should always 
conquer, and into the enemy, that they should always be 
beaten ; than which nothing is to be held of greater mo- 
ment, either in the progress of a war, or upon the day of 
battle : and I have good grounds to affirm, that these 
reasons had sufficient weight with the queen and minis- 
try, to have kept the Duke of Marlborough in his post, 
if a way could have been found out, to have done it 
with any assurance of safety to the nation. It is the 
misfortune of princes, that the effects of their displeasure, 
make usually much more noise than the causes. Thus, 
the sound of the duke's fall, was heard farther than many 
of the reasons which made it necessaiy ; whereof, though 
some were visible enough, yet others lay more in the 
dark. Upon the duke's last i-etnrn from Flanders, he 
had fixed his arrivalf to town (ivlk^ther by accident or 
otlierwise) upon the 17th of Novenibjcr, called Queen 
Elizabeth's day ; when great numbers of his creatures 
and admirers had thought fit to revive an old ceremony 
among the i^bble, of burning the pope in effigy ; for 
the performance of \\hich with more solemnity, they 
had made extraordinary preparations. From the seve- 
ral circumstances of the expense of this inieuded par 

* It 8bm»ld hp, * of a commnnder's heins^ dN^i jo»'i!,' A'c S. 
f Airival /j h. ,o1;ico, ii n»)t Ku'^'.ii*U ; it shauIJ !»«• j.!:ral d. S. 
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geaotry, and of the persons who promoted it; the court, 
apprehendTe of a design to inflame the common people, 
tfaou^t fit to <nrder, that the several figures should be 
seized as popish trinkets ; and guards were ordered to 
patrole, for preventing any tumultuous assemblies. 
Whether this frolic were only intended for an aflront to 
the court, or whether it had a deeper meaning, I must 
leave luidetermined. The duke, in liis own nature, is 
not much turned to be popular ; and in his flourishing 
times, whenever he came back to England upon the 
close of a campaign, he rather aflfected to avoid any con- 
course of the mobile^ if they had been disposed to attend 
him : therefore, so very contrary a proceeding at this 
juncture, made it suspected as if he had a design to have 
placed himself at tlieir head. " France," •* Popery," 
" The Pretender," ** Peace without Spain," were the 
words to be given about at thb mock parade ; and if 
what was confidently asserted be true, that a report was 
to have been spread at the same time of the queen's 
death, no man can tell what might have been the event. 
But this attempt, to whatever purposes intended, prov- 
ing wholly abortive, by the vigilance of those in power, 
the duke's arrival was without any noise or consequence ; 
and upon consulting with his fiiends, he soon fell in with 
their new scheme for preventing the peace. It was be- 
lieved by many persons, that the ministers might with 
little difficulty have brought him over, if they had pleas- 
ed to make a trial ; finr, as he would probably have ac- 
cepted any terms, to continue in a station of such prodi- 
gious profit, so there was sufficient room to work upon 
his fears, of which he is seldom unprovided (I mean only 
in his political capacity) and' this infirmity very much 
increased by his unmeasurable possessions, which have 
rendered him, ipsique anerique timentem. But reason, 
as well as the event, proved this to be a mistake : for the 
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ministers, being determioed to bring the war to as spceuy 
an issue as the honour and safety of their countrj would 
permit, could not possiblj recompense the duke, for the 
mighty incomes he held by the continuance of it. Then, 
the other party had calculated their numbers ; and by 
Che accession of the Earlof ^^ottilJgbam, whose example 
they hoped would have many followers, and the successful 
solicitations of the Duke of Somei*set, found they were 
sure of a majority in the house of lords : so that, in this 
view of circumstances, the Duke of Marlborough thoi^ht 
he acted with security, as well as advantage. He there- 
foi'e boldly fell, with his whole weight, into the design of 
ruining the ministry, at the expense of his duty to his 
tfiovereign, and the welfare of his country, after the 
mighty obligations he had received from both. Whig 
and Tory were now no longer the dispute ; but the 
Q^VEEN, or THE DuKE OF Marlborough. He was at 
the head of all the cabals and consults with Bothmar, 
Buys, and the discontented lords. He forgot that go- 
vernmeut of his passion, for which his admu'ers used to 
celebrate him ; fell into all the impotences of anger and 
violence, upon every party debate , so that the queen 
found herself under a necessity, either, on tlie one side, 
to sacrifice those friends, who had ventured their lives 
in rescuing her out of the power of some, whose former 
treatment she had little reason to be fond of; to put an 
end to the progress she had made towards a peace, and 
dissolve her parliament ; or, on the other side, by re- 
moving one person from so great a trust, to get clear of all 
her difficulties at once. Her majesty therefore deter- 
mined upon the latter, as the shorter and safer course; 
and, during the recess at Christmas, sent ^le duke a let- 
ter, to tell bim she had na farther occasion for bis 
service. 
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There has not perhaps in the present age, been a 
clearer instance, to show the instability of grcatoees, 
which is not founded upon virtue ; and it may be an in- 
struction to princes, who arc well in the heaits of their 
people, that the overgrown power of any particular per- 
son, although supported by exorbitant wealth, can, by a 
little resolution, be reduced in a moment, witliout any 
dangerous consequences. This lord, who was beyond 
all comparison the greatest subject in Christendom, found 
his power, credit, and influence, crumble away on a 
sudden ; and except a few friends or followers by incli- 
nation, the rest dropped olT in course. From directing 
in some manner the affairs of Europe, he descended to be 
a member of a faction, and with little distinction even 
there : that virtue of subduing liis resentments, for which 
he was so famed when he had little or no occasion to 
exert it, having now wholly forsaken him, when he stood 
most in need of its assistance; and, upon trial, was 
found unable to bear a reverse of fortune, giving way to^ 
rage, impatience, envy, and discontent* 
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BOOK II. 

7h£ house of Lords met upon the 2d day of JaDU9iy> 
according to theu- adjoimameDt; but, before they could 
proceed to business, the twelve new created peers were, 
in die usual form, admitted to t|)eir seats in that assembly; 
who, by their Bumbers, turned the balance on the side of 
the court, and voted an adjournment to the same day 
witli the commons. Upon tlie 14th of January, the two 
houses met : but the queen, who intended to be tiiere in 
person, sent a message, to inform them, '^ That she was 
prevented by a sudden return of the gout ; and to desire 
they would adjourn for three clays longer, when her ma- 
jesty hoped she should be able to speak to them." How- 
over, her indisposition still continuing, Mr. Secretar}' St 
John brought another message to the house of commons 
from the queen, containing the substance of what she in- 
tended to have spoken : " That she could now tell them, 
lier plenipotentiaries were arrived at Utrecht; had be- 
fUD, in pursuancie of hex instructions, to concert tbc most 
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proper ways of prociuriDg a just satisfaction to all powers 
io alliance with her, according to their several treades, 
and particular^ with relation to Spain and the West 
Indies : That the promised to communicate to them the 
conditions of peace, before the same should be conclud- 
ed : That the world would now see how groundless these 
reports were, and without the least colour, that a sepa- 
rate peace had been treated : That her ministers were 
directed to propose, that a day might be fixed for the 
finishing, as was done, for the commencement, of this 
treaty ; and that in the mean time, all preparations were 
hastening for an early campaign," &c. 

Her majesty's endeavours toward this great work« 
having been in such a forwardness at the time that her 
message was sent, I shall here, as in the most proper 
place, relate the several steps, by which the intercourse 
between the courts of France and Britain, was begun 
and carried on. 

The Marquis de Torcy, sent by the most christian 
lung to the Hague, had there, in the year 1 709, made 
very advantageous offers to the allies, in his master s 
name ; which our ministers, as well as those of the States, 
thought fit to refuse; and advanced other proposals in 
their stead ; but of such a nature as no prince could digest, 
who did not lie at the immediate mercy of his enemies. 
It was demanded, among other things, ^ That the French 
king should employ his own troops, in conjunction with 
those of the allies, to drive his grandson out of Spain." 
The proposers knew very well, that the enemy would 
never consent to this ; and if it were possible they could 
at first have any such hopes, Mons. de Torcy assured 
them to the contrary, in a manner which might well 
be believed ; for, when the Britbh and Dutch plenipo- 
tentiaries were drawing up their demands, they desired 
that minister to assist them in the style and ezpressioD; 
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which he very readily did, and made use of tlie strongest 
words he could find to please them. He then insisted to 
know their last resolution, whether these were the lowest 
terms the allies would accept : and having received a 
determinate answer in the affirmative, he spoke to this 
effect: 

"• That he thanked them heaiiily, for giving him the 
happiest day he had ever seen in his life : That in per- 
fect obedience to his master, he had made concessions, 
In his own opinion, highly derogatory to the king's ho- 
nour and interest : That he had not concealed the dif- 
ficulties of his court, or the discontents of his country, 
by a long and unsuccessful war, which could only justi- 
fy the large offers he had been empowered to make : 
That the conditions of peace, now delivered into his 
hands by the allies, would raise a new spirit in the na- 
tion, and remove the greatest difficulty the court lay un- 
der; putting it in his master's power, to convince all his 
subjects, how earnestly his majesty desired to ease them 
from the burden of the war; but that his enemies would 
iM>t accept of any terms, which could consist either with 
their safety, or his honour. Mons. de Torcy assured the 
pensionary, in the strongest manner, and bid him count 
upon it, that the king his master would never sign those 
articles." 

It soon appeared that the Marquis de Tory's predic- 
tions were true; for, upon delivering to his master the 
last resolutions of the alli^ that prince took care to pub- 
lish them all over his kingdom, as an appeal to his sub- 
jects, against the unreasonableness and injustice of his 
enemies : which proceeding eflfectuaOy answered the ut- 
most he intended by it : for the French nation, extreme- 
ly jealous of their monarch's glory, made universal oflfen 
of thehr lives and fortunes, rather than submit to such ig- 
oominious tenns; and the cleigy, io partioilar, promis- 
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cil lO gire the king Uicir coiKecrated plate, toward cosy- 
tinuing the war. Thus that mightj kiogdom (general- 
ly thought te be wholly exhausted 6[ its wealth) wheo 
driven to a oeceasity by the iiDprudence of the aUies, or 
by the corruption of particular men who influenced their 
councils, recovered strength enough to support itseli^ ior 
three following campaigns ; and in the last, by the fatal 
blindness or obstinacy of the Dutch (venturing to act 
wiihout the assistance of Britain, which they had shame- 
fully abandoned) was an overmatch for the whole con- 
federate army. 

Those who in order to defend the proceedings of the 
allies, have given an account of this negotiation, do whol- 
ly omit the circumstance I have now related ; and ex- 
press the zeal of the British and Dutch ministers for a 
peace, by informing us how frequently they sent after 
Moos, de Torcy and Moos. Rouille, for a farther con- 
ference. But 4u the mean time, Mr. Horatio Walpole, 
secretary to the queen's plenipotentiaries, was despatch- 
ed over hither, to have those aixnrtive articles signed and 
ratified by her majesty at a venture ; which was accord- 
ly done : a piece of management allogetlier absurd, and 
without example ; contrived only to deceive our people 
into a belief that a peace was intended, and to show what 
great things the ministry designed to do. 

But, this hope expiring, upon the news that France 
had refused to sign those articles^ all was resolved by 
recourse to the old topic of the French perfidiousneas. 
We loaded them plentifidly with ignominious appella- 
tions : ^ they were a nation never to be trusted.'' The 
parliament cheerfully continued their supplies, and the 
war went on. The winter following began the second 
and last session of the preceding parliament, noted for 
the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, and the occasions thereby 
^ven to the people, to discover and exert their disposir 
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tions, very opposite to the designs of those who were 
then in power. lo the siunmer of 1710, ensued a gra- 
dual change of the ministry; and in the beginning of 
that winter the present parliament was called. 

The King of France, whose real interests made him 
sincerely desirous of any tolerable peace, found it impos- 
sible to treat upon equal conditions, with either of the two 
maritime powci's engaged against hun, because of the pre- 
valency of factions in botli; who acted in concert to their 
mutual private advantage, although directly against the 
general dispositions of the people in either, as well as 
against their several mixims of government But, upon 
Mie great turn of atTairs and councils here in England, 
the new parliament and ministers, acting from other mo- 
tives, and upon other principles, that prince hoped an op- 
portunity might arise, of resuming his endeavours to- 
ward a peace. 

There was at this time in England a French ecclesias- 
tic, called the Abb^ Gualtier,* who had resided several 
years in London, under the protection of some foreign 
ministers, in whose families he used, upon occasion, to 
exercise his function of a priest. After the battle of 
Blenheim, this gentleman went down to Nottiflgfaam» 
where several French prisoners of quality were kept; to 
whom he rendered those offices of civility, suitable to 
persons in their condition, which upon their return to 
France, tiiey reported to his advantage. Among the rest, 
the Chevalier de Croissy told his brother, the Marquis de 
Torcy, " That, whenever the French court would t have 
a mind to make overtures of peace with England, Mon- 

* Abb€ Qualtier wm the ion of a tradesman at St. GermaiD, and 
was kaoim to be a French emissary, though he had been suffered to 
remain in England, under the protection of Count Gallat, during the 
war. N. 

t Frot(idAcveamM--4wiiUishereimiH^>perl7Usedforift»ttM. 8* 
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sieur Gualtier might be very usefully employed, in hand- 
ing them to the ministers here." This was oo farther 
thought of at present. In the mean time the war went 
on ; and the conferences at the Hague, and Gertruy den- 
berg, miscarried, by the allies insisting upon such de- 
mands, as they neither expected^ nor perhaps desired 
should be granted. 

Some time in July, 1710, Mons. Gualtier received a 
letter from the Marquis de Torcy, signifying, " That, a 
report being spread of her majesty ^s intentions to change 
her ministr}^ to take Mr. Harley into her councils, and 
to dissolve her parliament, the most christian king 
thought it mjglit be now a favourable conjuncture to 
offer new proposals of a treaty." Mons. Gualtier was 
therefore directed to apply himself, in the marquis's 
name, either to the Duke of Shrewsbury, the Earl of 
Jersey, or Mr. Harley ; and inform the French court 
how such a proposition would be relished. Gualtier 
chose to deliver his message to the second of those, who 
had been ambassador from the late king to France. 
But the earl excused himself from entering into particu- 
lars with a stranger, and a piivate person, vho had no 
authority for what he said, more than a letter from 
Mons. de Torcy. Gualtier offered to pit)cure another 
from that minister to the earl himself; and did so, in a 
month after ; but obtained no answer till Peccmber fol- 
lowing, when the queen had made all necessary changes, 
and summoned a free parliament to her wishes. About 
the beginning of January, the abbe (after ha\ing pro- 
cured his dismission from Count Gallas, the emperor's 
envoy, at that time his protector) was h^eut to Fails, to 
inform Mons. de Torcy, " That her majesty would be 
willing his master should resume the ti'eaty with Hol- 
land, provided the demands of England might be previ- 
usly granted." Gualtier came back after a short stay, 
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ministers) being determiQed to bring the war to as speeuj^ 
an issue as the honour and safety of their country ^vould 
permit, could not pos&iblj recompense the duke, for the 
mighty incomes he held by the continuance of it. Then, 
the other party had calculated their numbers ; and by 
{he accession of the Eailofs^otthigbam, ^vhose example 
they hoped would have many followers, and the successful 
solicitations of the Duke of Somerset, found they were 
sure of a majority in the house of lords : so tliat, in this 
view of circumstances, the Duke of Marlborough thought 
he acted with security, as well as advantage. He there- 
fore boldly fell, with his whole weight, into the design of 
ruining the ministry, at the expense of his duty to his 
'Sovereign, and the welfare of his country, after the 
mighty obligations he had received from both. Whig 
and Tory were now no longer the dispute ; but the 
Q^EEN, or THE Duke of Marlborough. He was at 
the head of all the cabala and consults with Bothmar, 
Buys, and the discontented lords. He forgot that go- 
vernment of his passion, for which his admu'ers used to 
celebrate him ; fell into all the impotences of anger and 
violence, upon every party debate , so that the queen 
found herself under a necessity, either, on the one side, 
to sacrifice those friends, who had ventured their lives 
in rescuing her out of the power of some, whose former 
treatment she had little reason to be fond of; to put an 
end to the progress she had made towards a peace, and 
dissolve her parliament ; or, on the other side, by re- 
moving one person from so great a trust, to get clear of all 
her difficulties at once. Her majesty therefore deter- 
mined upon the latter, as the shorter and safer course ; 
and, during the recess at Christmas, sent ^le duke a let- 
ter, to tell him she had oa fai^her o<:casion for bis 
sci*vice. 
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There has not perhaps in the present age, been a 
clearer instance, to show the instability of greatness, 
which is not founded upon virtue ; and it may be an in- 
struction to princes, who arc well in the hearts of their 
people, that the overgrown power of any particular per- 
son, although supported by exorbitant wealth, can, by a 
little resolution, be reduced in a moment, witliout any 
dangerous consequences. Tins lord, who was beyond 
ail comparison the greatest subject in Christendom, found 
his power, credit, and influence, crumble away on a 
sudden ; and except a few friends or followei-s by incli- 
nation, the rest dropped oflf in course. From directing 
in some manner the affairs of Europe, he descended to be 
a member of a faction, and with little distinction even 
there : that virtue of subduing his resentments, for which 
lie was so famed when he had little or no occasion to 
exert it, having now wholly forsaken him, w hen he stood 
most in need of its assistance; and, upon trial, was 
found unable to bear a reverse of fortune, giving way to^ 
rage, impatience, envy, and discontent 
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BOOK 11. 

7h£ house of Lords met upon the 2d day of Jaouaiy^ 
according to theh- adjouTDmeDt; but, before they could 
proceed to business, the twelve new created peers were, 
in the usual form, admitted to ^eir seats in that assembly ; 
who, by their numbers, turned the balance on the side of 
the court, and voted an adjournment to the same day 
wiih the commons. Upon tlie 14th of January, the two 
housei: met : but tlie queen, who intended to be tliere ia 
person, sent a message, to inform them, '^ That she ivas 
prevented by a sudden return of tlie gout ; aud to desire 
they would adjourn for three days longer, when her ma- 
jesty hoped she should be able to speak to them." How- 
over, her indisposition still continuing, Mr. Secretar}' St 
John brought another message to the house of commons 
from the queen, containing the substance of what she in- 
tended to have spoken : ^ That she could now tell them, 
her plenipotentiaries were arrived at Utrecht; had be- 
^UD, In pursuanoB of hec instructional to concert the most 
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proper wajs of procuring a just satisfaction to all powers 
in alliance with her, according to tlieir several treaties, 
and particularly with relation to Spain and the West 
Indies : That she promised to communicate to them the 
conditions of peace, before the same should be conclud- 
ed : That the world would now see how groundless these 
reports were, and without the least colour, that a sepa- 
rate peace had been treated : That her ministers were 
directed to propose, that a day might be fixed for the 
finishing, as was done, for the commencement, of this 
treaty ; and that in the mean time, all preparations were 
hastening for an early campaign," «S:c. 

Her majesty's endeavours toward this great work, 
having been in such a forwardness at the time that her 
message was sent, I shall here, as in the most proper 
place, relate the several steps, by which the intercourse 
between the courts of F^-auce and Britain, was begun 
and can-ied on. 

The Marquis de Torcy, sent by the most christiao 
king to the Hague, had there, in the year 1 709, made 
very advantageous offers to the allies, in his master's 
name; which our ministers, as well as those of the States, 
thought fit to refuse; and advanced other proposals in 
their stead ; but of such a nature as no prince could digest, 
who did not lie at the immediate mercy of his enemies. 
It was demanded, among other things, '^ That the French 
king should employ his own troops, in conjunction with 
those of the allies, to drive his grandson out of Spain." 
The proposers knew very well, that the enemy would 
never consent to this ; and if it were possible they could 
at first have any such hopes, Mons. de Torcy assured 
them to the contrary, in a manner which might well 
be believed ; for, when the British and Dutch plenipo- 
tentiaries were drawing up thehr demands, they desired 
that nunister to assist them in the style and expressioD ; 
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which he very readily did, and made use of the strongest 
words he could find to please them. He then insisted to 
know their last resolution, whether these were the lowest 
terms the allies would accept : and having received a 
determinate answer in the affirmative, he spoke to this 
ejQTect: 

^ That he thanked them heartily, for ^ving him the 
happiest day he had ever seen in Ids life : That in per- 
fect obedience to his master, he had made concessions, 
In his own opinion, higlily derogatory to the king's ho- 
nour and interest : That he had not concealed the dif- 
ficulties of ills court, or the discontents of his country, 
by a long and unsuccessful war, which could only justi- 
fy the large oflfers he had been empowered to make : 
That the conditions of peace, now delivered into his 
hands by the allies, would raise a new spirit in the na- 
tion, and remove the greatest difficulty the court lay un- 
der; putting it in his master's power, to convince all his 
subjects, how earnestly his majesty desired to ease them 
from the burden of the war; but that his enemies would 
not accept of any terms, which could consist either with 
their safety, or his honour. Moos, de Torcy assured the 
pensionary, in the strongest manner, and bid him count 
upon it, that the king his master would never sign those 
artides." 

It soon appeared that the Marquis de Torqr's predic- 
tiom were true; for, upon delivering to his master the 
last resolutions of the allies^ that prince took care to pub- 
lish them all over his kingdom, as an appeal to his sub- 
jects, against the unreasonableness and injustice of his 
enemies : which proceeding effectually answered the ut- 
most he intended by it : for the French nation, extreme- 
ly jealous of their monarch's gloiy, made universal oflfers 
of their lives and fortunes, rather than submit to sudi ig- 
nomioious terms; and the elei^gy, in particular, promis- 
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cii lo gire the king Uicir coiKecraied plate, toward cco- 
linuing the war. Thus that mighty kingdom (general- 
ly thou^t to be whollj exhausted of its wealth) wheo 
driven to a necessity by the inoprudence of the aUies, or 
by the corruption of particular men who influenced their 
councils, recovered strength enough to support itself^ for 
three following campaigns ; and in tlie last, by the fatal 
blindness or obstinacy of the Dutch (venturing to act 
wiihout the assistance of Britain, which they had shame- 
Rdly abandoned) was an overmatch for the whole con- 
federate army. 

Those who in order to defend the proceedings of the 
allies, have given an account of this negotiation, do whol- 
ly omit the circumstance I have now related ; and ex- 
press the zeal of the British and Dutch ministers for a 
peace, by informing us how frequently they sent after 
3Ion3. de Torcy and Mous. Rouille, for a farther con- 
ference. But 4u the mean time, Mr. Horatio Walpole. 
secretary to the queen's plenipotentiaries, was despatch- 
ed over hithar, to have those abortive articles signed ami 
ratified by her majesty at a venture ; which was accord- 
ly done : a piece of management altogetlier absurd, and 
without example ; contrived only to deceive our people 
into a belief that a peace was intended, and to show what 
great things the ministry designed to do. 

But, this hope expiring, upon the news that France 
bad refused to sign those articles^ all was resolved by 
recourse to the old topic of the French perfidiousness. 
We loaded them plentifully with ignominious appella- 
tioDS : ^ they were a nation never to be trusted.'^ The 
parliament cheerfully continued their supplies, and the 
war went on. The winter following began the second 
and last session of the preceding parliament, noted for 
the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, and the occasions therd[)y 
l^ven to the people, to discover and exert their 
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tions, very opposite to the des^^us of those vho were 
then in power. lo the siunmer of 1710, ensued a gra- 
dual change of the ministry; and in the beginning of 
that winter the present parliament was called. 

The King of France, whose real interests made him 
sincerely desirous of any tolerable peace, found it impos- 
sible to treat upon equal conditions, with either of the two 
maritime powere engaged against him, because of the pre- 
valency of factions in botli; who acted in concert to their 
mutual private advantage, although directly against the 
general dispositions of the people in either, as well as 
against their several mixims of government But, upon 
Mie great turn of atTairs and councils here in England, 
the new parliament and ministers, acting from other mo- 
tives, and upon other principles, that prince hoped an op- 
portunity might arise, of resuming his endeavours to- 
ward a peace. 

There was at this time in England a French ecclesias- 
tic, called the Abb^ Gualtier,* who had resided several 
years in London, under the protection of some foreign 
ministers, in whose families he used, upon occasion, to 
exercise his function of a priest. After the battle of 
Blenheim, this gentleman went down to Nottiiigbam» 
where several French prisoners of quality were kept; to 
whom he rendered those offices of civility, suitable to 
persons in their condition, which upon their return to 
France, tiiey reported to his advantage. Among the rest, 
the Chevalier de Croissy told his brother, the Marquis de 
Torcy, " That, whenever the French court would t have 
a miod to make overtures of peace with England, Moo- 

* Abb€ Qualtier wm the ion of a tradesman at St. GermaiD, and 
was kaoirn to be a French emissary, though he had been suffered to 
remain in England, under the protection of Count Gallat, during the 
war. N. 

t Would hMvtami nd wo u M is here improperly used for jihpufd. 8* 
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sieur Gualtier might be very usefully employed, in hand- 
ing them to the ministers here." This was no farther 
thought of at present. In the mean time the war went 
on ; and the conferences at the Hague, aind Gertrujden- 
berg, miscarried, by the allies insisting upon such de- 
mands, as they neither expected, nor perhaps desired 
should be granted. 

Some time in July, 1710, Mons. Gualtier received a 
letter from the Marquis de Torcy, signifying, " That, a 
report being spread of her majesty ^s intentions to change 
her ministry, to take Mr. Harley into her councils, and 
to dissolve her parliament, the most christian king 
thought it mjgiit be now a favourable conjuncture to 
offer new proposals of a treaty." Mons. Gualtier was 
therefore directed to apply himself, in the marquis's 
name, either to the Duke of Shrewsbury, the Earl of 
Jersey, or Mr. Harley ; and inform the French court 
how such a proposition would be relished. Gualtier 
chose to deliver his message to the second of those, who 
had been ambassador from the late king to France. 
But the earl excused himself from entering into particu- 
lars with a stranger, and a private person, vho had no 
authority for what he said, more than a letter from 
Mons. de Torcy. Gualtier offered to procure another 
from that minister to the earl himself; and did so, in a 
month after ; but obtained no answer till Peccmber fol- 
lowing, when the queen had made all necessary changes, 
and summoned a free parliament to her wishes. About 
the beginning of January, the abbe (after having pro- 
cured his dismission from Count Gallas, the emperor's 
envoy, at that time his protector) was ^eut to Paris, to 
inform Mons. de Torcy, " That her majesty would be 
willing his master should resume the ti'eaty with Hol- 
land, provided the demands of England might be previ- 
usjy granted." Gualtier came back after a short stay, 
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with a return to his message, '* That the Datch had 
used the most christian king and his ministers in such a 
manner, both at the Hague and Gertruydenberg, as made 
that prince resolve not to expose himself any more to the 
like treatment; that he therefore chose to address him- 
self to England, and was ready to make whatever offers 
her majesty could reasonably expect, for the advantage 
of her own kingdoms, and the satisfaction of her allies.'^ 

After this message had been duly considered by the 
queen and her ministers, Mons. Gualtier was despatched 
a second time to France, about the beginning of March, 
1710-11, with an answer to the following purpose: 
" That since France had their particular reasons for not 
beginning again to treat with Holland, England was 
willing to remove that difficulty, and proposed it should 
be done in tliis manner : That France should send over 
hitlier the propositions for a treaty, which should be 
transmitted by England to Holland, to be jointly treated 
on that side of the water ; but it was to be understood, 
that the same proposition formerly offlbred to Holland, 
was to be made to England, or one not less advanta- 
geous to the allies : for although England would enter 
most sincerely into such a treaty, and show in the course 
of it the clearness of their intentions ; 7et they could 
not with honour, entertain a less beneficial proposal, 
than what was offered to the States." 

That prince, as well as his minister Mons. de Torcy, 
either felt, or affected, so much resentment of the usage 
the latter had met at the Hague and Gertruydenberg, 
that they appeared fully determined against making any 
application to tlie States, where the same persons con- 
tinued still in power, of whose treatment they so heavily 
complained. They seemed altogether to distrust the 
inclination of that republic toward a peace ; but, at the 
same time, showed a mighty complaisance to the English 
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oadoo, and a desiie to hswe her majes^ at the head oC 
a txeatjT. This appears by the first oveitiire ui fbm 
sent from that Idii^ckHii, and s^oed by Moos, de Tov^, 
on the 22d of April, N. S. 1711, to the foOowiiis 
eflfect : 

^ That, as it could not be doubted bat the kii^ was 
in a condition of conUouing the war with honour, so it 
could not be looked on as a mark of weakness in his 
majesty, to break the riience he had kept, ancethe 
cMiierences at Gertruydenbei^, and that before the 
opening of the campaign, he now g^ves fisurther proof of 
the desire he always had, to procure the repose of Eu- 
rope. But, after what he has found, by experience, of 
the sentiments of those persons who now govern the re- 
public of Holland, and of their industiy in rendering all 
negotiations without efiect, his majesty will, for the public 
good, offer to the English nation those propodtions 
which he thinks fit to make, for terminating the war, 
and for settling the tranquillity of Europe upon a sdid 
IbuBdation. It is with this view that he offers to entat 
into a treaty of peace, founded on the following con- 
ditioos: 

"• First The English nation shall have real securities 
iorcanyingon their trade in Spain, the Indies, and 
pmrts of the Mediterranean. 

** Secondly. The king wiU consent to fonn a suffir 
dent barrier in the Low Countries, for the security of 
the republic of H<rfland ; and this barrier shall be suxh 
as England shall agree upon and approve ; his majesty 
promising, at the same time, entire liberty and security 
to the trade of the Dutch. 

^ Thirdly. All reasonable methods shall be thought 
oi, with sincerity and truth, for giving satisfaction to the 
allies of England and Hdland. 

^ Fourthly. Wliereas the affahs of the Kii^ of Spain 
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are in so good a condition, as to furnish new expedienlB, 
fair putting an end to the disputes about that monarchy, 
and for settling it to the satisfaction of the several par- 
ties concerned,' all sincere endeavours shall be used, for 
surmounting the difficulties arisen upon this occasion ; 
and the trade and interest of all parties engaged in the 
present war shall be secwed. 

" Fifthly. The conferences, in order to treat of a peace 
upon these conditions, shall be immediately opened ; and 
the plenipotentiaries whom the kiog shall name to assist 
thereat, shall treat with those of England and Holland, 
<3ither alone, or in conjunction with those of their allies, 
as England shall choose. 

" Sixthly. His majesty proposes the town of Aix la 
Chapelle, or Liege, for the place where the plenipoten- 
tiaries shall assemble; leaving the choice likewise to 
England, of either of the said towns, wherein to treat of 
a general peace." 

These overtures, although expressing much confidence 
in the ministry here, great deference to the queen, and 
displeasure against the Dutch, were immediately trans* 
roitted by her majesty's command to her ambassador in 
Holland, with orders that they should be communicated 
to the pensionary. The Abb€ Gualtier was desired to 
signify this proceeding to the Marquis dc Torcy ; at the 
same time to let that minister understand, ^ that some of 
the above articles ought to be explained." The Lord 
Raby, now Earl of Sti*a(rord, was directed to tell the pea- 
sionar}', " That her majesty, being resolved, in making 
peace, as in making war, to act in perfect concert with 
the States, would not lose a moment in transmitting to 
him a paper of tliis importance : That tlie queen ear- 
nestly desired, that tlie secret might be kept among as 
few as possible ; and that she hoped the pensionary 
would advise upon this occasion with no person what- 
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isoever, except such, as by the constitution of that g|h 
rernmcnt, are unavoidably necessary : That Ae t^niui 
of the sereral propositions ivere indeed too general; 
but, however, they contained an offer to treat : And that, 
although there appeared an air of complaisance to Eng- 
land, through the whole paper, and the contrary to Hol- 
land, yet this could have no ill consequence, as long as 
the queen and the States took care to understand each 
other, and to act with as little reserve, as became two 
powere so nearly allied in interest; which ntlc, on the 
part of Britain, should be inviolably observed."' It was 
signified likewise to the pensionary, ^ That tlie Duke 
of Mai'lborough had no communication of this affair from 
England ; and that it was supposed he would have none 
from the Hague." 

After these proposals had been considered in Holland, 
the ambassador was directed to send back the opinion of 
the Dutcli ministers upon them. The court here was 
indeed apprehensive, that the pensionary would be 
alarmed at the whole frame of Monsieur de Torcy^s 
paper, and particularly at these expressions, ^' That the 
English shall have real securities for their trade, «S:c. ; 
and that the barrier for the States-general shall be such 
as England shall agree upon and approve." It was na- 
tural to think, that the fear which the Dutch would con- 
ceive, of our obtaining advantageous terms for Britain, 
might put tliem upon trying underhand for themselves, 
and endeavouring to oveiTeach us in the management of 
the peace, as they had hitherto done in that of the war : 
the ambassador was therefore cautioned to be very 
watchful, in discovering any workings, which might 
tend that way. 

When the Lord Raby was first sent to the Hague, the 
Duke of Marlborough and Lord Townshend had, for 
veiy obvious reasons, used their utmost endeavours, to 

VOL. VII. D 
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Ipvolve him iti as many difficulties as they could ; upon 
vhich, and other accounts needless to mention, it was 
thought proper that his grace, then in Flanders, should 
not be let into the secret of this affair. 

The proposal of Aix or Liege, for a place of ti-eaty, 
was only a farther mai-k of theh* old discontent against 
Holland, to show they would not name any town which 
belonged to the States. 

The pensionary, having consulted those who had been 
formerly employed in the negotiations of peace, and en- 
joined them the utmost secrecy, to avoid the jealousy of 
the foreign ministers there, desired the ambassador to re- 
tuna her majesty thanks, for the obliging manner of 
communicating the French overtures, for the confidence 
she placed in the States, and for her promise of making 
no step toward a peace, but in concert with tliem ; as- 
suring her of the like on their part : " That although 
the States endeavoured to hide it from the enemy, they 
were as weary of the war as we ; and very heartily de- 
sirous of a good and lasting peace, as well as ready to 
join in any method which her majesty should think pro- 
per to obtain it : That the States looked upon these pro- 
positions as very dark and general ; and tliey observed 
how the enemy would create jealousies between the 
queen, theii* republic, and the other allies ; but they 
were satisfied it would have no effect, and relied entirely 
on the justness and prudence of her majesty, who, they 
.doubted not, would make the French explain themselves 
moR«: particularly in the several points of their propo- 
sals, ajidseud a plan oftlie particular conditions, where- 
upon Ihey would make a peace ; afler which, the States 
would be ready, eiiher to join with her majesty, or to 
make their objections ; and were prepared to bring with 
them all the facility imaginable, toward promoting «o 
good a work.'-* 
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This is tbe sam of the veibal answer made bf tU 
penstooaiT; npoa commuoicatiQ^ to him the Frendipp^- 
posak : and I have chosen to set it down, rather than 
transcribe the fAber given to the aoibassador some days 
after; which was more in form, and to the same pmpoGe, 
bat shorter, and in my o(nnion not so well discovering 
the true dispc^tioo of the Dutch minislers : for. after the 
qiieen had transmitted the French overtures to HoAaod, 
and the States found her majesty was bent in earnest 
upon the thon»b*5 of a peace, tbrj began to cast about 
how to ^t tbe negotiatioo into their own hands. They 
knew that whatever power received the first proposals, 
would be wise enough lo stipulate something for them- 
selves : as they had done in their own case, both at the 
Hatnie and GertniydenberE:, where they carved as they 
pleased^ without any rf^gard to the interests of their 
nearest allies. For diis reason, while they endeavoured 
to amuse tbe British court with expostulations upon the 
'-flereral preliminaries sent from France, 3I(Miseur Pete- 
cnm, a ibrward meddling agent of Holstein, who had 
resided some vears in Holland, negotiated with Heinsius 
the j^and pcnsionarv. as well as with Vanderdussen and 
Bujrs, about restoring the conferences between France 
and that repuMic, broken off in Gertruydenberg ; pur- 
soant to which, about the end of May, N. S. 1711, Pe- 
tecum wrote to the Marquis de Torcy, with the privity 
4^ the pensionary, and [anobably of the other two. The 
^ibstasce of his letter was, to inform the marquis, "■ That 
tldngs might eaaly be disposed, so as to settle a cones- 
pondence between that crown and the republic, in order 
to renew the treaty of peace : That this could be done 
with the greater secrecy, because Monseur Heinsius, 
by TBtue of his oath as pendonaiy, might keep any afl^ 
prirale as Icng as h^ thought neoeasaiy, and was not 
-vbGged tocoonnunicate it until he believed things were 
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ripe ; and as long as he coDcealed it from his mastei^ 
be iras not bound to discover it, either to the ministers 
of the emperor, or those of her British majesty : That 
since England tliougbt it proper for King Charles to 
continue the whole campaign in Catalonia (though he 
should be chosen emperor) in order to support the war 
in Spain, it was necessary for France to treat in the 
most secret manner with the States, who were not now, 
so violently as formerly, against having Philip on the 
Spanish throne, upon certain conditions for securing 
their trade ; but were jealous of England's design, to for- 
tify some trading towns in Spain for themselves : That 
Heinsius exti-emely desired to get out of the war, for 
some reasons which he (Fetecum) was not permitted to 
tell ; and that Yanderdusscn and Buys were impatient 
to have the negotiations ^ith France once more set on 
foot ; which if Monsieur Torcy thought fit to con- 
sent to, Fetecum engaged that the States would deter- 
mine to settle the preliminaries in the midway between 
Paris and the Hague, with whatever ministers the most 
christian king should please to employ.'' 

Monsieur Torcy refused this overture ; and in hk ^ 
answer to Monsieur Fetecum, assigned for the reason, 
the treatment his master's former proposals had met with 
at the Hague and Gertru>denberg, from the ministers of 
Holland. Britain and Holland seemed pretty well 
agreed, that those proposals were too loose and imper- 
fect to be a foundation for entering upon a general 
treaty ; and Monsieur Gualtier was desired to signify 
to the French court, " That it was expected they 
should explain themselves more particularly on the se- 
veral articles." 

But in the mean time, the queen was firmly icfdlved 
that the interests of her own kingdoms should not be 
neglected at this juncture as they had foimerly twice 
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been, while the Dutch were principal managen of m oe- 
gotiatioa with France. Her majesty had given fre- 
quent and earij notice to the States, of the general dis- 
position of her people toward a peace, of her own ina- 
bility to continue the war upon the old foot, under the 
disadvantage of unequal quotas, and the universal back- 
wardness of her allies. She had likewise informed them 
of i||pr^ advances made to her on the side of France ; 
which she had refiised to hearken to, till she had con- 
sulted with those her good friends and confederates, and 
heard tlieir opinion on that subject But the Dutch, 
who apprehended nothing more than to see Britain at 
the head of a treaty, were backward and sullen, disliked 
all proposals by the queen^s intervention, and said, ^ It 
was a piece of artifice in France to divide the allies." 
Besides, they knew the ministry was young ; and the 
opposite faction had given them assiuances, ^ That the 
people of England would never endure a peace without 
Spain, nor the men in power dare to attempt it, after the 
resolutions of one house of parliament to the contrary." 
But, in the midst of tliis unwillingness to receive any 
overtures from France by the queeu^s hand, the Dutch 
mimsters were actually engaged in a correspondence 
with that court ; where they urged our inability to begin 
a treaty, by reason of those factions whidi themselves 
had inflamed ; and were ready to commence a n^otia- 
Uon upon much easier terms than what they supposed we 
demanded. For, not to mention the Duke of Lorrain*s 
interposition in behalf of H<^and, which France abso- 
lutely refused to accept ; the letters sent from the Dutch 
to that court were shown some months after to a British 
minister thoe, which gave much weight to Monsieur de 
Torcy's inanuations, ^ That he knew where to meet 
with more compliance, if the necessity of affairs should 
face him to it by our refosaL" And the violence of 
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the States against our entertaining that correspondence, 
was only because they knew theirs would never be ac- 
<;epted, at least till ours were thrown off. 

The queen, sensible of all this, resolved to provide fop 
her own kingdoms ; and having therefore prepared such 
demands for her piincipal allies as might be a ground for 
proceeding to a general treaty, without preteudii^ to 
adjust their several interests; she resolved to glfpHiite 
in a particular manner the advantage of Britain. The 
following preliminary demands were accordingly drawn 
up, in order to be transmitted to France : 

'* Great Britain will not enter into any negotiation of 
peace, otherwise than upon these conditions obtained be- 
forehand. 

" That the union of the two crowns of France and Spain 
shall be prevented : That satisfaction shall be given to 
all the allies, and trade settled and maintained. 

" If France be disposed to treat upon this view, it is 
not to be doubted that the following propositions will be 
found reasonable : 

" A barrier shall be formed in the Low Countries for 
the States General ; and their trade shall be secured. 

" A barrier likewise shall be formed for the Empire. 

" The pretensions of all the allies, founded upon for- 
mer treaties, shall be regulated and determined to their 
general satisfaction. 

*' In order to make a more equal balance of power in 
Italy, the dominioDS and territories, which in the begin- 
ning of the present war belonged to the Duke of Savoy, 
and arc now in the possession of France, shall be restor- 
ed to his royal highness ; and such other places in Italy 
shall be yielded to him, as will be found necessaiy and 
agreeable to the sense of former treaties made with this 
prince. 
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^ As to Greatt Britaio in particular, the sncceflBion to 
the crown of the Idn^dcmis, according to the pieaeDt 
establishment, shall be acknowledged. 

"• A new treaty <^ commerce between Great Britain 
and France shall be made, after the most just and rea- 
sonable manner. 

" Dunkirk shall be demolished. 

^ Gibraltar and Port-Mahou, shall remain in the hands 
of the present possessors. 

" The Euglisli sliall have tlie assiento in the same man- 
ner the French now enjoy il ; and such places in the Spa- 
nish West Indies shall be assigned to those concerned in 
this traffic, for the reh-esiinient aud sale of their negroes, 
as shall be found necessary' and convenient* 

" All advantages, rights, and privil^es, already grant- 
ed, and which may hereafter be granted, by Spain, to 
the subjects of France, or to any otlier nation whatsoever, 
shall be equally granted to tlie subjects oi Great Britain. 

" And, for better securing the British ti-ade in the 
Spanish West Indies, certain places to be named in the 
treaty of peace, shall be put into possession of tlie Eng- 
lish. 

" Newfoundland, with the Bay and Straits of Hudson, 
shall be entirely restored to the English; and Great 
Britain and France shall sevei*ally keep and possess all 
those coimtries and territories in North America, which 
each of the said nations shall be iu poBBesHon of at the 
time when the ratification of this treaty diall be pub- 
lished in those parts of the world. 

^ These demands, and all other proceedings betweeif 
Great Britain and France, shall be kept inviolably se- 
cret, until they are published by the mutual consent of 
both pardes.^^ 

The last article was not only intended for avoiding, if 
poGfiible, the jealousy of the Dutch, but to prevent the 
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clanKHirs of the abettors here at home ; vfho, under the pr<& 
tended fears of our doing injustice to the Dutch, by act- 
ing without the privity of that republic, in order to make 
a separate peace, %rould be ready to diive on the ivorst 
designs against the queen and ministry, in order to re- 
cover the power they had lost 

In June, 1711, Mr. Prior, a person of great distinc* 
tion, not only on account of his urit, but for his abilities 
in the management of affairs, and who had been formerr 
ly employed at the French court, was despatched thither^ 
by her majesty -with the foregoing demands. This gentle- 
man V, as received at Versailles with great civility. The 
king declared, " That no proceeding in order to a general 
treaty would be so agreeable to him, as by the interven- 
tion of England ; and that his majesty, being desirous to 
contribute with all his pov/er toward the repose of Eu- 
rope, did answer to the demands which had been made. 

" That he would consent freely and sincerely to all 
just and reasonable methods for hindering the crowns of 
France and Spain from being ever united under the same 
prince : hb majesty being persuaded that such an ex- 
cess of power would be as contrary to the general good 
and repose of Europe, as it was opposite to the will of 
the late catholic king Charles the Second." He said, 
his intention was, that all parties in the present war 
should find their reasonable satisfaction in the intended 
treaty of peace ; aad that trade should be settled and 
maintained for the future, to the advantage of those na- 
tions which formerly possessed it. 

" That as the king will exactly obsei*ve the conditions 
of peace, whenever it shall be concluded ; and as the 
object he proposes to himself is, to secure the frontiers 
of his own kingdom, without giving any sort of disturb- 
ance to his neighbours ; he promises to agree, that bj 
the future treaty of peace, the Dutch sliall be put into 
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« 

poaesrioQof aDflicblbitified places as aliaU be ipedfied 
lo Uie said treaty, to serve ibr a bairier to that republic 
against all attempts oo the aide of France. He engages 
likewise, togire all neceasaij securities for remoriiig the 
jealousies raised amoi^ the German princes of his ma- 
jesty's designs. 

^ That when the conferences in order to a^emral 
treaty shall be fbrmed, all the pretensious of the sererai 
princes, and states, engaged in die present war, shall be 
fairiy and amicably discussed ; nor shall any thing be 
omitted, which may regulate and determine them to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

~ That pursuant to the demands made by England, 
his majesty promises to restore to the Duke of Savoy, 
those demesnes acd territories which belonged to that 
prince at the begiaiHDg of thb war, and which his majes- 
ty is now in possessioo of; and the king consents farther, 
Uiat such other places in Italy shall be yielded to the 
Duke of Savoy, as shall be found necessaiy, according 
to the sense of those treaties, made between the said 
Duke and his allies. 

^ That the king's sentiments of the present govern- 
ment of Great Britsun, the open declaration he made iu 
Holiand, of his resolution to treat of peace by applies 
tions to the Ei^lish, the assurances he bad given of en- 
gaging the King of Spain to leave^ Giliialtar in their 
hands, (all which are convincing pfoofii of his perfect 
esteem for a nation still in war with him) leave no i*oom 
to doubt of his majesty's inclination, to give £n;?!afld all 
securities and advantages for their trade, which they can 
reasonably demand. But, as his mrjesty cauoot per- 
suade himself that a government so clear-sighted a^ ours, 
will insist upon conditions which must absolutely de- 
stroy the trade of France and Spain, as well as that of 

all other oatiODsof Europe, he thiaks the demands mafle 
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by Great Britaia may require a more particular discus 
siou. 

" That upon this foundation, the king thought the best 
way of advancing and perfecting a negotiation, the be- 
ginning of which he had seen with so much satisfaction, 
would be, to send into England a person iristructed in his 
]nt|pti(||i, and authorized by him to agree upon securi- 
ties for settling the trade of the subjects of England, and 
those particular advantages to be stipulated in their fa- 
vour, without destroying tlie trade of the French and 
Spaniards, or of other nations in Christendom. 

" That therefore his majesty had charged the person 
chosen for his commission, to answer the other articles of 
the memoral given him by Mr. Prior, the secret of which 
should be exactly observed." 

Mons. de Torcy had, for some years past, used all his 
endeavours to incline his master toward a peace, pursu- 
ant to the maxim of his uncle Colbert, " That a long 
war was not for the interest of France." It was for this 
reason, tlic king made choice of him in tlie conferences 
at the Hague; the bad success whereof, although it fitt- 
ed him with resentments against the Dutch, did not al- 
ter his opinion : but he was violently opposed by a par- 
ty, both in the cou^ and kingdom, who pretended to fear 
he would sacrifice the glory of tlie prince and country, 
by too large concesrions; or perhaps would rather wish 
that the fiist offers should have been still made to the 
Dutch, as a people more likely to be less solicitous about 
the interests of Britain, tlian her majesty would certain- 
ly be for theirs; and the particular design of Mr. Prior 
was, to find out whetlier tliat minister had credit enough 
with his prince, and a support from others in power, suf- 
ficient to ovexTule the faction against peace. 

Mr. Prior's joumey could not be kept a se^*^ »• the 
cQurt here at first seemed to intend it. He ■ *« *»«cci- 
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▼ered, at his return, by an affi€er of the port at Dover, 
where he landed, after gix ireelu absence ;* upon which, 
the Dutch Gazettes, and English newspapers, were full 
of speculations. 

At the same time with Mr. Prior there arrived from 
France Mons. Mesnager,t knight of the order of St Mi- 
chael, and one of the council of trade to the most chris* 
tian king. His commission was in general, empower- 
ing him to treat widi the minister of any prince engaged 
in the war against his master. In his first conferences: 
with the queen's ministers, he pretended orders to innst 
that her majesty should ciiter upon particular engage- 
ments in several articles which did not depend upon her, 
but concerned only the interests of the allies, reciprocal- 
ly with those of ttie most cluistian king : whereas the ne- 
gotiation had begun upon this piinciple, That France 
Ehould consent to adjust the interests of Great Britain iu 
the first place, whereby her majesty would be afterward 
enabled, by her good ofiices on all sides, to facilitate the 
general peace. The queen resolved never to depart 
from this principle : but was absolutely determined to 
remit the particular Interests of the allies to general con- 
ferences, where she would do the utmost in her power to 
procure the repose of Europe, and the satisfaction of all 
parties. It was plain France could run no hazard by 
this proceeding, because the preliminary articles would 
have no force before a general peace was signed : there- 
fore it was not doubted but Mons. Mesnager would have 
orders to wave this new pretension, and go on in treat- 
ing upon that foot wliich was at first proposed. In shoi-t, 
the ministers required a positive and speedy viswer to 

* Reckoning from the date of his instructions (July 1.) He left his 
nwn house Julyll, ani arrived in London again, Aug. 7. old style. N. 

t He alio arrived in London Aug. 7. N. 
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the articles in questioD ; since they contained only such 
advantages and securities, as her majesty thought she 
had a right to require from any prince whatsoever, to 
ivhom the dominions of Spain should happen to fall. 

The particular demands of Britain were formed into 
eight articles ; which Mons. Mesnager having transmit- 
ted to his court, and received new powers fram thence^ 
had orders to give his master's consent, by way of an- 
swers to the several points, to be obligatory only after a 
general peace. These demands, together with the an- 
swers of the French king, were drawn up and signed by 
Mons. Mesnager, and her majesty's two principal secre- 
taries of state : whereof I shall here present an extract 
to the reader. 

In the preamble, the most christian king sets forth» 
^ That, being particularly informed by the last memo- 
rial which the British ministers delivered to Mons. Mes- 
nager, of the dispositions of this crown to facilitate a ge- 
neral peace to the satisfaction of the several parties con- 
cerned ; and his majesty finding, in effect, as the said 
memorial declares, that he runs no hazard by enga^ng 
himself in the manner there expressed, since the pre- 
liminary articles will be of no force until the signing of 
the general peace ; and being sincerely desirous to adr 
vance to the utmost of his power the repose of Europe, 
especially by a way so agreeable as the interposition of 
a princess, whom so many ties of blood ought to unite to 
Idro, and whose nentiments for the public tranquillity 
cannot be doubted ; bis majesty, moved by tliese con- t 
siderations, has ordered Mons. Mesnager, knight, &c, to 
'ive the following abswers, in writing, to the articles con- 
tained in the memorial transmitted to him, entitled. Pre- 
liminary demands for Great Britain in particular." 

The articles were these that follow : 
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*^ First The siiccesGfioo to the crown to be acknow* 
ledged, according to the present establishment 

^' Secondly. A new treaty of commoce between Great 
Biitain and France, to be made aftSr dib most just and 
reasonable manner. 

"^ Thirdly. Dunkirk to be demolished. 

^ Fourthly. Gibraltar and Port-Mahon to continue in 
the hands of those who now possess them. 

" Fifthly. The asdento (or liberty of selling negroes to 
the Spanish West Indies) to be granted to the Englidi 
in as full manner as the French possess it at present ; and 
such places in the said West Indies to be assigned to the 
persons concerned in this trade, for the refireshment and 
sale of their negroes, as shall be found necessary and con- 
renient 

" Sixthly. Whatever advantages, privileges, and rights, 
are already, or may hereafter be, granted by Spain to 
the subjects of France, or any other nation, shall be 
equally granted to the subjects oi Great Britain. 

" Seventhly. For better protecting their trade in tlie 
Spanish West Indies, the English shall be put into pos- 
session of such places as shall be named in the treaty of 
peace : or, as an equivalent for this article, that the aasi- 
entobe granted Britain for the term of thirty years. 

" That the isle of St. Christopher^s be likewise secur-^ 
ed to the English. 

^ That the advantages and exemption from duties 
promised by Mons. Mcsnager, which he affirms will 
amount to fifteen per cent^ upon all goods of the growth 
and ^manufacture of Great Britain, be effectually al- 
lowed. 

" That whereas, on the side of the river of Plate, the 
English are not in possession of any colony, a certain 
extent of territory be allowed them on the said river* 
fei: refreshing and keeping their negroes, till they are 
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sold to the Spaniards; subject nevertheless to the inspecr 
tion of an officer appointed by Spain. 

^ Eightlily. Newfoundland, and the Baj and Straits 
of Hudson, sh A m entirely restored to the English ; 
and Great Britain and France shall i*espectivel7 keep 
whatever dominions, in North America, each of them 
shall be in possession of, when the ratification of this 
treaty shall be published in those parts of the world." 

The six first articles were allowed without any diffi- 
culty, except that about Dunkirk, where France was to 
have an equivalent, to be settled in a general treaty. 

A difficulty arising upon the seventh article, the pro- 
posed equivalent was allowed instead thereof. 

The last article was referred to the general treaty of 
peace ; only tiie French insisted to have the power of 
filing for cod, and drying them on the island of New- 
foundland. 

These articles were to be looked upon as conditions 
which the most christian king consented to allow ; and 
whenever a general peace should be signed, tbey were 
to be digested into the usual form of a treaty to the satis- 
faction of both crowns. 

The queen having thus provided for the security and 
advantage of her kingdoms whenever a peace should be 
made, and upon terms no way interfering with the inter- 
est of her allies ; the next thing in order was, to procure 
from France such preliminary articles as might be a 
ground upon which to commence a general treaty. These 
were adjusted, and signed the same day with the former ; 
and, having been delivered to the several ministers re- 
siding here from the powers in alliance witli England^ 
were quickly made public. But Uie various constnic- 
tions and censures which passed upon them, have made 
it necessary to ^ve the reader the following transcript : 

'' The king being willing to contribute all that ii ^i 
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his power to the re-establuhiog of the general peace ; 
his majesty declares^ 

'^ 1. That he will acknowledge the Queen of Great 
Britain in that quality, as also the succession of that 
crown according to the settlement. 

" 2. That he will freely and bond fide consent to the 
taking all just and reasonable measures for hindering that 
tlie crowns of France and Spain may ever be united oo 
tlie head of the same prince ; his majesty being per- 
suaded, that this excess of power would be contrary to 
the good and quiet of Europe. 

*' 3. The king's intention is, that all the parties en- 
gaged in the present Mar, without excepting any of them, 
may find their reasonable satisfaction in the treaty of 
peace which shall be made ; that commerce may be re- 
established and maintained for the future, to the advan- 
tage of Great Britain, of Holland, and of the other na> 
tioDs who have been accustomed to exercise commerce. . 

" 4. As the king will likewise maintain exactly the 
observance of the peace when it shall be concluded; and 
the object the king proposes to himself being to secure 
the frontiers of his kingdom, without disturbing in any 
manner whatever the neighbouring states ; he promises 
to agi-ee, by the treaty which shall be made, that the 
-Dutch shall be put in possession of the fortified places 
which shall be mentioned in the Netherlands, to seiTO 
hereafter for a barrier, which may secure the quiet of the 
republic of Holland against any enterprise from the part 
of France. 

^ 6. The king consents likewise, tliat a secure and 
convenient hairier should be formed for the empire, and 
for the house of Austria. 

" 6. Notwithstanding Dunkirk cost the king very 
great sums,' as well to purchase it, as to fo^ify \\ ; and 
ibat it is farther necessary to be at very considerable 
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expense for raziog the works; his. majesty is wilUng^ 
however, to engage to cause them to be demolished im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the peace, on condition^ 
that f(nr the fortifications of that place, a proper equiva- 
lent, that may content him, be given him : and as £ng« 
land cannot furnish that equivalent, the discussion of it 
shall be referred to the conferences to be held for the 
negotiation of the peace. 

^ 7. When the conferences for the negotiation of the 
peace shall be formed, all the pretensions of the princes 
and states engaged in the present war shall be therein 
discussed bond fide and amicably : and nothing shall be 
omitted, to regulate and terminate them to the satisfac- 
tion of all the parties. 

Mesnageb/* 

• 

These overtures are founded upon the eighth article 
of the grand alliance made in 1701, wherein are con- 
tained the conditions without which a peace is not to be 
made ; and whoever compares both, will find the pre- 
liminaries to reach every point proposed in tliat article, 
which those who censured them at home, if they spoke 
their thoughts, did not understand : for nodiing can be 
plainer than what the public has often been told, ^' That 
the recovery of Spain fix>m the house of Bourbon, ws^ a 
thing never imagined when the war began, but a just 
and i-easonable satisfaction to the emperor." Much less 
ought such a condition to be held nec<»sary at present, 
not only because it is allowed ou all hands to be impracti- 
cable ; but likewise, because, by thn changes in tlie Aus- 
trian and Bourbon families, it would not be safe : neither 
did those who were loudest in blaming the French pre- 
liminaries, know any thing of the advantages privately 
stipulated for Britain, whose interests, they assured us^ 
"-^re all made a sacrifice to the corruption or folly of tb^ 
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maBagers ; and therefore, becanse the opposers of peace 
have been better informed by what thej have gince heard 
and seen, they have changed their batteiy, and accused 
the ministers for betraying the Dutch. 

The Lord Raby, her majesty's ambassador at the 
Hague, having made a short journey to England, where 
he was created Earl of Strafford, went back to Holland 
about the beginning of October, 1711, with the above 
preliminaries, in order to communicate them to the pen- 
sionary, and other ministers of the States. The earl was 
instructed to let them know, ^ That the queen had, ac- 
cording to their desire, returned an answer to the fint 
propositions signed by Mons. Torcy, signifying, that 
the French offers were thought, both by her majesty and 
the States, neither so particular nor so full as they ought 
to be; and insisting to have a distinct project formed, of 
such a peace as the most christian king would be willing 
to conclude : That thi^ affair having been for some time 
transacted by papers, and thereby subject to delays, 
Mons. Mesnager was at length sent over by France, and 
had signed those preliminaries now communicated to 
them : That the several articles did not, indeed, contain 
such particular concessions as France must and will make 
in the course of a treaty ; but that, however, her majesty 
thought them a suilicient foundation whereon to open the 
genei-al conferences. 

" That her majesty was unwilling to be charged with 
determining the several interests of her allies, and there- 
fore contented herself with such general offers, as might 
include all the particular demands proper to be made 
during the treaty ; where the confederates must resolve 
to adhere firmly together, in order to obtain from the 
enemy the utmost that could be hoped for in the present 
circumstances of affairs ; which rule, her majesty assured 
the States, she would on her part firmly observe.'* 
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If the ministers of Holland should express any uneasi- 
ness that her majesty may have settled the interest of 
her own kingdoms in a future peace by any private 
agreement, the ambassador was ordered to say, ^ That 
the queen had hitherto refused to have the treaty carried 
on in her own kingdom, and would continue to do so, un- 
less they (the Dutch) constrained her to take another 
measure : That by these means, the States, and the rest 
of the allies, would have the opportunity of treating and 
adjusting their different pretensions ; which her majesty 
would promote with all the zeal she had shown for the 
common good, ^and the particular advantage of that re- 
public, (as they must do her the justice to confess) in the 
whole coiu^e of her reign : Tliat the queen had made no 
stipulation for herself, which might clash with the inte- 
rests of Iloliaud : And that the articles to be inserted in 
a future treaty for the benefit of Britain, were, for the 
most part, such as contained advantages, which must 
either be continued to the enemy or be obtained by her 
majesty i but, however, that no concession should tempt 
her to hearken to a peace, unless her good friends and 
allies, the States General, had all reatK>nable satisfaction 
as to their trade and barrier, as well as in all other 
respects." 

After these assurances given in the queen^s name, the 
earl was to insinuate, ^' That her majesty should have 
just reason to be ofTended, and to think the proceedings 
between her and the States very unequal, if they should 
pretend to have any farther uneasiness upon this head : 
That being determined to accept no advantage's to her- 
self repugnant to their interests, nor any peace without 
then reasonable satisfaction, the figure she had made 
during the whole course|of the war, and the part she had 
aete<l superior to any of the allies, who were more cou- 
cerucd in danger and interest, might justjiy entitle her 
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to setUe the cmicerns of Great Britain, before she wouM 
coDseut to a general negotiation." 

If the States should object the engagements the queen 
"was under bj treaties, of making no peace but in concert 
with them, or the particular obligations of the barrier- 
treaty ; tlie ambassa<lor was to answer, *' That as to the 
former, her majesty had not in any sort acted contrary 
thereto : That she was so far from making a peace with- 
out their consent, as to declare her firm resolution not to 
make it without their satisfaction ; and that what had 
passed between France and her. amounted to no m(»e 
than an introduction to a general treaty." As to the 
latter, the earl had orders to represent vcty earnestly, 
"" How much it was eveu for tlie interest of Holland it- 
self, ratiier to compound the advantage of the barrier* 
treaty, than to insist upon tlie whole, which the house of 
Austria, and several other allies, would never consent to : 
That nothing could be more odious to the people of 
England than maay parts of this treaty ; which would 
have raised universal indignation, if the utmost care had 
dot been taken to quiet the minds of those who were ac- 
quainted with the terms of that guaranty, and to conceal 
them from those who were not : That it was absolutely 
necessary to maintain a good harmony between both 
naUons, vithout which it would be impossible at any 
time to form a strength for reducing an exorbitant power, 
or preserving the balance of Eun^ ; whence it fol- 
lowed, that it could not be the true interest of either 
country, to insist upon any conditions, which might give 
just appreheuioo to the other. 

" That mfkiR had proposed Utrecht, Nim^ueo, 
Aix, or Liege, wherein to hold the general treaty ; and 
ber majesty was ready to send her plenipotentiaries to 
whichever of those towns the States shoidd approve/' 
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If the imperial mioisters, or those of the other allk% 
should object agahist the prelimioaiies as no sufficient 
ground fcnr opening the conferences, and insist that France 
should consent to such articles as were signed on the 
part of the allies iu the year 1 709, the Earl of Straf- 
ford was, in answer, directed to insinuate, ^' That the 
French might have probably been brought to explain 
themselves more particularly, had they not perceived 
the uneasiness, impatience, and jealousy among the allies, 
during our transactions with that coui't." However, he 
should declare to them, in the queen's name, *^ That, if 
they were determined to accept of peace upon no terms 
inferior to what wfius formerly demanded, her majesty was 
ready to concur with them ; but would no longer bear 
those disproportions of expense yearly increased upon 
her, nor the deficiency of the confederates in every part 
of the war : That it was tlicrefore incumbent upon 
them to furnish for the future, such quotas of ships and 
forces as they were now wanting in, and to increase their 
expense, while her majesty reduced her's to a reasonable 
and just proportion.'' 

That, if the Ministers of Vienna and Holland should 
urge their inability upon this head, the queen insisted, 
^ They ought to comply with her in war or in peace j 
her majesty desiring nothing as to the first but what 
they ought to perform, and what is absolutely neces- 
sary : and as to the latter, that she had done, and would 
continue to do, the Utmost in her power toward obtain- 
ing such a peace, as might be to the satisfaction of all 
her allies." |^ 

Some days after the Earl of Straff<MrdHleparture to 
Holland, Mons. Buys, Pensionary of Amsterdam, ax^ 
rived here from thence, with instructions from his mua^ 
ters, to treat upon the subject of the French prelimina- 
ries, and the methods for carrying on the war. la 
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first conference with a committee of council, lie objected 
against all the articles^ as too general and uncertain ; 
and against some of them, as prejudicial. Ue said, 
'^ The French promising that trade should be re-esta- 
blished and maintained for the future, was meant in order 
to deprive the Dutch of their tariff of 1604; for the 
plenipotentiaries of that crown would certainly expound 
the word ritabUr, to signify no more than restoring the 
trade of tlie States to the condition it was in immedi- 
ately before the commencement of the present war." He 
said, " That in the article of Dunkirk, the destruction 
of the harbour was not mentioned : and that the fortifi- 
cations were only to be razed upon condition of an equi- 
valent, which might occasion a difference between her 
majesty and the States ; since Hofland would think it 
hard to have a town less in their barrier for the demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk ; and England would complain, to have 
this* thorn continued in their side, for the sake of giving 
one town more to the Dutch." 

Lastly, he objected, " That where the French pro- 
mised effectual methods should be taken to prevent the 
union of France and Spain under the same kiog, they 
t)iFered nothing at all for the cession of Spain, which was 
the most important point of the war. 

**• For these reasons, Mons. Buys hoped her majesty 
would alter her measures, and demand specific articles, 
upon which the allies might debate, whether they would 
consent to a negotiation or not" 

The queen, who looked upon all these difficultitt 
raised about the method of treating, as endeavours to 
wrest the negotiation out of her hands, commanded the 
lords of the committee to let Mons. Buys know, " That 
the experience she formerly had, of proceeding by par- 
ticular preliminaries toward a general treaty, gave her 
iM> encouragement to repeat the same method any more: 
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That such a prelimioary treaty must be negotiated either 
bj some particular allies, or by all ; the first, her majesty 
could never suffer, since she would neither take upon 
her to settle the interest of others, nor submit that others 
should settle those of her own kingdoms; as to the se- 
cond, it was liable to Mons. Buy's objection, because the 
ministers of Fiance, would have as fair an opportunity of 
sowing division among the allies, when they were all 
assembled upon a preliminary treaty, as when the con- 
ferences were open for a negotiation of peace : That this 
method coukl therefore have no other effect than to delay 
tlie treaty, without any advantage : That her majesty 
was heartily disposed, both then, and during the negotia- 
tion, to insist on every thing necessary for securing the 
ban'ier and commerce of the States ; and therefore hoped 
the conferences might be opened, without farther di/fi- 
icuUies. 

" That her majesty did not only consent, but desire, 
to have a plan settled for carrying on the war, as soon as 
the negotiation of peace should begin ; but expected to 
have the burden more equally laid, and more agreeable* 
to treaties ; and would join with the States in pressing 
the allies to perform their parts, as she had endeavoured 
to animate them by her example." 

Mons. Buys seemed to know little of his master's mind, 
and pretended he had no power to conclude upon any 
thing. Her majesty's minister proposed to him an Alli- 
ance between the two nations, to subsist afler a peace. 
To this he hearkened very readily ; and offered to take 
the matter ad referendum^ having authority to do no 
more. His intention was, that he might appear to ne^ 
gotiate, in order to gain time to pick out, if possible, the 

^ It should be — * more agreeably to treaties/ to correipond with 
Im: other advprb — * more equallif.^ S. 
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vfade secret of the transactions between Britain and 
France ; to disclose nothing himself nor bind his mas- 
ters to any conctitions ; to seek delays till the parliament 
met, and then observed what turn it took, and what 
would be the issue of those frequent cabals between him- 
self and some other foreign roioisters, in conjunction with 
the chief leaders of the discontented faction. 

The Dutch hoped, that the clamours raised against 
the proceedings of the queen'*s ministers toward a peace, 
would make the parliament disapprove what bad been 
done ; whereby the States would be at the head of the 
n^?otiat]OD, which the queen did not think fit to hav^ 
any more in their hands, where it had miscaiTied twice 
already ; although Prioce Eugene himself owned, '^ That 
France was then disposed to conclude a peace upon 
such conditions, that it was not worth the life of a gre- 
nadier to refuse them.'' As to insibting upon specific 
preliminaries, her majesty thought her own method 
much better •* for each allj", in the course of the nego- 
tiation, to advance and manage his own pretensions, 
wherein she would support and assist thera:^ rather 
than for two ministers of one ally, to treat solely with 
the oiemy, and report what they pleased to the rest, as 
was {Mractiaed by the Dutch at Gertruydenberg. 

One part of Mons. Buys^ instructions was, ^ To de- 
sire the queen not to be so far amused by a treaty of 
peace, as to neglect her preparation for war against the 
next campaign." Her majesty, who was firmly resolved 
against submitting any longer to that unequal burden of 
expense she had hitherto lain under, commanded Mr. 
Secretary St. John to debate the matter with that min- 
ister ; who said, " He had no power to treat ;" only in* 
sisted, ^ that his masters had fully done their part ; and 
that nothing but exhortations could be used, to preral 
ojo the other allies to act with greater vigour."' 
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Od the other side, the quceo refused to concert anj 
plan for the prosecution of the \rar, till the States would 
join with her in agreeing to open the conferences of 
peace ; wliich, therefore, by Mons. Buys^ application to 
them, was accordingly done, by a resolution taken in 
Holland upon the 2 1st of November, 1711, N. S. 

About this time the Count de Gallas was forbid the 
court, by order from the queen ; who sent him word, 
^^ that she looked upon him no longer as a public min- 
ister." 

This gentleman thought fit to act a very dishonoura- 
ble part here in England, altogether inconsistent witli 
the character he bore of envoy from the late and present 
emperors ; two princes under the strictest ties of grati- 
tude to the queen, especially the latter, who had then the 
title of King of Spain. Count Gallas, about the end of 
August, 1711, with tlie utmost privacy, despatched an 
Italian, one of his clerks, to Franckfort, where the Earl 
of Peterborough was then expected. This man was in- 
structed to pass for a Spaniard, and insinuate himself into 
the earl's service ; which he accordingly did, and gave 
constant information to the last emperor's secretary at 
Franckfort, of all he could gather up in his lordsliip's fa- 
mily, as well as copies of several letters he had trans- 
cribed. It was likewise discovered that Gallas had, in 
his despatches to the present emperor, then in Spain, re- 
presented the queen and her ministers as not to be con- 
fided in : " That when her majesty had ^missed the 
Earl of Sunderland, she promised to proceed no farther 
in the change of her servants; yet soon after turned them 
all out, and thereby ruined the public credit, as well as 
abandoned Spain : That the present ministers wanted 
the abilities and good dispositions of the former ; were 
tM.rsons of ill designs, and enemies to the common cause, 
jiiid he (Gallas) could not trust them." In liis letters to 
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Count Zinzendorf, be said, ** That Mr. Secretarf St. 
John complained of the house of AustriaV backward* 
ness, only to make the King of Spain odious to England, 
ttn^ the people here dedrous of a peace* although it were 
ever so bad ;'* to prevent which. Count Gallas drew up 
a memorial which he intended to give the queen, and 
transmitted a draught of it to Zinzendorf for bis advice 
and approbation. This memorial, among other great 
promises to encourage the continuance of the war, pro- 
posed the detaching of a good bodj of troops from Hun- 
gary, to serve in Italy or Spain, as the queen should 
think fit 

Zinzendoi-f thought this too bold a step without con- 
sulting the emperor ; to which Gallas replied, " That 
bis design was only to engage the queen to go on with 
the war : That Zinzendorf knew how earnestly* the En- 
glish and Dutch had pressed to have these troops from 
Hungary ; and therefore they ought to be promised, in 
(nrder to quiet those two nations ; ailejCAwhich, several 
ways might be found to elude that promise ; and in the 
mean time, tlie great point would be gained, of bringing 
. 'the English to declare for continuing the war : That the 
emperor might afterwards excuse himself by the appre- 
hension of a war in Hungary, or of that between the 
Turks and Muscovites. That if these excuses should 
be at an end, a detachment of one or two regiments 
mi^t be sent, and the rest deferred by pretending want 
ti money; by which the queen would probably be 
brought to maintain some part of those troops, and per- 
haps the whole body." He added, " That this way of 
management was very common among the allies;'' and 
gave for an example, the forces which the Dutch had 
promised for the service of Spain, but were never sent ; 
with several other instances of the same kind, which, 
he said, might be produced. 

VOL. VII. B 
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Her majesty, i;rho had lobg suspected Uiat Count Gal- 
las was engaged in these and the like practices, having 
at last received authentic proofs of this whole intrigue, 
ironi original letters, and the voUmtar}' confession of 
those who were principally concerned in carrying it on, 
thought it necessary to show her resentment, by refusing 
the count an^- more access to her person or her court. 

Although the queen, as it has been already observed, 
was resolved to open the conferences upon the genera] 
preliminaries ; yet she thought it would very much for- 
ward the peace, to know what were the utmost conces- 
sion? wliich France would make to the several allies, 
but especially to the States General, and the Duke of 
Savoy. Therefore, while her majesty was pressing the 
former to agree to a general treaty, the Abbe Gualtier 
was sent to France, with a memorial, to desire that the 
most christian king would explain himself upon those 
preliminaries, particularly with relation to Savoy and 
Holland, whosti^atisfaction the queen had most at heart; 
as well from her friendship to both these powers, as be- 
cause, if she might engage to them, that their just pre- 
tensions would be allowed, few diilicalties would remain, 
of any moment, to retard the general peace. 

The French answer to this memorial centred several 
{schemes and proposals for the satisfaction of each ally, 
coming up very near to what her majesty and her min- 
isters thought reasonable. The greatest difficultie» 
seemed to be about the Elector of Bavaria, for whose 
interests France appeared to be as much concerned, as 
the queen was for those of the Duke of Savoy. How- 
ever, those were judged not very hard robe surmounted. 

'J'he States having at length agreed to a general 
treaty, the following particulars were concerted between , 
her majesty and tliat republic : 

" That the consress shoulJ be held at Utrecht. 
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^^ That the opeuiDg of the ceogress diould be upon the 
1 2th of January, N. S. 1 71 M 2. 

" That, for avoidii]g all inconveoieDces of ceremony, 
the muiisters of the queen and States, diuiog the trea^, 
should only have the characters of plenipotentiaries, 
and not take that of ambassadors, till tlie day on which 
the peace should be signed. 

" Lastly. The queen and States insisted, that the 
ministers of the Duke of Anjou, and the late electors of 
Bavaria and Cologne, should not appear at the congress^ 
(iDtil the points relating to their masters were adjusted i 
and were firmly resolved not to send their passports- for 
the ministers of France, till the most christian king de- 
clared, that the absence of the forementioned ministers 
should not delay the progress of tlie negotiation." 

Pursuant to the three former articles, her majesty 
wrote circular letters to all the allies engaged with her 
in the present war ; and France had notice, " That, as 
soon as the king declared his compliance with the last 
article, the blank passports should be filled up with the 
^,.. names of the Mareschal d'Uxelles, the Abbe de Polig- 
j^aac, and Mons. Mesnager, who were appointed plenipo- 
tentiaries for that crown." 

From what I have hitherto deduced, the reader sees the 
plan which the queen thought the most elfectual for ad 
vancing a peace. As the conferences were to begin 
upon the general preliminaries, the queen was to be em- 
p6f(rered by France, to offer sepaiately to the allies; 
what might be reasonable for each to accept ; and her 
own interests being previously settled, she was to act as 
a general mediator; a figure that became her best, from 
the part she had in the war, and more useful to the great, 
end at which she aimed, of giving a safe and honourable 
peace to Europe. 
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Besides, It was absolutely necessary for the interests 
of Britain, that the queen should be at tlie head of the 
negotiation ; without which, tier majesty could find no 
expedient to redress the injuries her kingdoms were sure 
to suflcr by the Barrier-treaty. In order to settle this 
point with the States, the ministers here had a confer- 
ence with Mons. Buys, a few days before the parliament 
met. He was told, " How necessary it was, by a previ- 
ous concert between the emperor, the queen, and the 
States, to prevent any difference which might arise in 
the course of the treaty at Utrecht : That under pre- 
tence of a barrier for the States General, as their security 
agaunst France, infinite prejudice might arise to the trade 
of Britain in the Spanish Netherlands ; for, by Ihe fif- 
teenth article of the Barrier-treaty, in consequence of 
what was stipulated by that of Munster, the queen was 
brought to engage that commerce shall not be rendered 
more easy, in point of duties, by the sea ports of Flan- 
ders, than it is by the river Scheld, and by the canals on 
the nde of the Seven Provinces ; which, as things now 
stood, was very unjust ; for, while the towns in Flanders 
were in the hands of France or Spain, the Dutch and we \ 
traded to them upon equal foot ; but now, since by the 
Barrier-treaty those towns were to be possessed by tlie 
States, that republic might lay what duties they pleased 
upon British goods, after pissing by Osteod^ and make 
then* own custom free, which would utterly rain our 
wliole trade with Flanders." 

Upon this, the lords told Mons. Buys very frankly, 
^ That, if the States expected the queen should support 
their barrier, as their demands from France and the 
house of Austria upon tliat head, they ought to agree 
that the subjects of Britain should trade as freely to all 
tlic countries and places, which, by virtue of any former 
or future treaty, were to become the banier of the States 
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as they did in the time of the late King Charles the Se- 
cond of Spain, or as the subjects of the States General 
themselves shall do : and it is hoped, theur high mighti- 
nesses would n^yer scruple to rectify a mistake so injuri- 
ous to that nation, without whose blood and treasure 
thej would have had no barrier at all. Mons. Buys 
had nothing to answer against these objections ; but ssdd, 
" He had already wrote* to his masters for farther in- 
structions." 

Greater difficulties occurred about settling what 
should be the barrier to the States after a peace : the 
envoy insisting to have all the towns that were namec} 
in the treaty of barrier and succession ; and tlie queen's 
ministers excepting tliose towns, which, if they continued 
in the hands of the Dutch, would render the trade of 
Britain to Flanders precarious. At length it was agreed 
in general, that the States ought to have what is really 
essential to the security of their barrier against France ; 
and that some amicable expedient should be found, for 
removing the fears both of Britain and Holland upoo 
this point. 

But at the same time Mons. Buys was told, ^ That, 
although the queen would certainly insist to obtain all 
those points from France, in behalf of her allies, the 
States, yet she hoped his masters were too reasonable 
to break off the treaty, rather than not obtain the very 
utmost of their demands, which could not be settled here, 
unless he were fully instructed to speak and conclude 
upon that subject : That her majesty thought the best 
way of securing the common interest, and preventing the 
division of the allies, by the artifices of France, in the 
course of a long negotiation, would be, to concert be- 
tween the queen's ministers and those of the States, with 

* * He had already rnnU,^ &c. It should be,—* He had already 
tmttcn,* &c. S. 
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a due regard to the other confederates, such a plan, as 
might amount to a safe and honourable peace. After 
which, the Abbe Folignac^ who, of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries, was most in the secret of his c^urt, miglit be 
told, that it was in vain to amuse each other any longer ; 
that on such terms the peace would be immediately con- 
cluded ; and that the confci-ences must cease, if those 
conditions were not, without delay, and wilh expedition, 
granted." 

A treaty between her majesty and the States to subsist 
after a peace, was now signed, Mons. Buys having re- 
ceived full powers to that purpose. His masters were 
desirous to have a private article added, stib spe rati, 
concerning those terms of peace ; witJrout the granting of 
which, we should stipulate not to agree with the enemy. 
But neither the chai-acter of Buys, nor tlie manner in 
which he was empowered to treat, would allow the queen 
to enter into such an engagement. The congress like- 
wise approaching, there was not time to settle a point of 
BO great importance. Neither, lastly, would her majesty 
be tied down by Holland, '-wiihout previous satisfaction 
upon several articles in the barrier-treaty, so inconsistent 
with her engagements to other powers in the alliance, 
and so injurious to her own kingdoms. 

The lord privy seal and the Earl of Strafford, having, 
about the time the parliament met, been appointed her 
majesty's plenipotentiaries for treating on a general 
peace; I shall here break off the account of auy farther 
progress made in that great affair, until I resume it ia 
the la^t book of Uiis history. 
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JL H£ house of commons seemed resolv^ed, from the he- 
gimiing of the session, to inquire strictly, not only into 
all abuses relating to the accounts of the army, but like- 
wise into the several treaties between us and our allies^ 
upon what articles and conditions they were first agreed 
to, and how these had been since observed. In the first 
week of their sitting, they sent an address to the queen,, 
to desire that the treaty, whereby her majesty was 
obliged to furnish forty thousand men, to act in conjunction 
with the forces of her allies in the Low Countrie% might 
be laid bdbre the house. To which the secretary of 
state brought an answer, *' That search had been made, 
but DO footsteps could be found of any treaty or conven- 
tion for that purpose." It was this unaccountable neg- 
lect in the former ministiy, which first gave a pretence to 
tlie allies for lessening their quotas, so much to the disad- 
vantage of her majesty, her kingdoms, and the common 
cause, in the course of the war. It had been stipulated, 
by the grand alliance between the emperor, Britain^ and 
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Ae States, " That those three states should assist each 
other with their whole force ; and that the several pro- 
portions should be specified in a particular convention." 
But if any such convention were made, it was never rati« 
fied ; only the pai-ties agreed, by common consent, to 
take each a certain share of the burden upon themselves 
which the late King William communicated to the house 
of commons by his secretary of state ; and which after- 
wards, the other two powers, observing the mighty zeal 
in our ministry for prolonging the war, eluded as they 
pleased. 

The commissioners for stating the public accompts o( 
the kingdom, had, in executing tlieir office tlie preceding 
summer, discovered several practices relating to the 
a(raii*s of the army ; which they drew up in a report, and 
delivered to the house. 

The commons began their examination of the report 
with a member of their own, Mr. Robert Walpole, al- 
ready mentioned, p. 40; who, during his being secretary 
at war, had received Ave hundred guineas, and taken a 
note for five hundred pounds more, on account of two 
contracts for forage of the queen^s troops quartered in 
Scotland. He endeavoured to excuse the first con- 
tract; but had nothing to say about the second. The 
first appeared so plain and so scandalous to the commons* 
that th^ voted the author of it guilty of a high breach 
of trust, and notorious corniption, committed him pri* 
soner to the Tower, where he continued to the eod of 
the session, and expelled him the house. He was a 
person much caressed by the opposers of the queen and 
ministry ; having been first drawn into their party, by 
his indifference to any principles, and afterwards, kept 
steady by the loss of his place. His bold, forward coun* 
tenance, altogether a stranger to that infirmity which 
makes men bashfiil, joined to n, readineps of speakitig in 
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public, has jiutly entitled Um, among thoee of bis fec» 
tioD, to be a sort of leader in the second form. The 
reader most excuse me for being so particular about one^ 
who is otherwise altc^ether obscure. 

Another part of the report concerned the Duke of 
Marlborough, who had received large sums of money, 
by way of gratuity, from those who were the under- 
takers for providing the army with bread. This the 
Duke excused, in a letter to the commissioner, from the 
like practice of other generals ; but that excuse appear- 
ed to be of little weight, and the mischievous conse- 
quences of such a corruption were visible enough ; since 
the money given by these undertakers, were but bribes 
for connivance at their indirect dealings with the army. 
And, as frauds that begin at the top, are apt to spread 
through all the subordinate ranks of those who have any 
share in the management, and to increase as they circu- 
late ; so, in this case, for every thousand pounds given to 
the general, the soldiers at least suffered fourfold. 

Another article of this report, relating to the duke, 
was yet of more importance. The greatest part of her 
majesty's forces in Flanders were mercenary troops, 
hired from several princes of Europe. It was found 
that the queen's general subtracted two and a hM per cent. 
out of the pay of those troops, for his own use, which 
amounted to a great annual sura. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, in his letter . already mentioned, endeavouring 
to extenuate the matter, told the commissioners, ^' That 
this deduction was a free gift from the foreign ti'oops, 
which he had negotiated with them by the late king's 
ordm, and had obtained the queen's warrant for reserv- 
ing and receiving it : That it was intended for secret 
service, the ten thousand pounds a year giveu by par- 
liament not proving sufficient ; and had all been laid out 

that way." The commissioners observed, in answer, 
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^ That the warrant was kept dormant for nue years, a» 
indeed no entry of it appeared in the secretary of state's 
books, and the deduction of it concealed all that time 
from the knowledge of parliament : That if it had been 
a free gift from the foreign troops, it would not have been 
stipulated by agreement, as the duke's letter confessed, 
and as his warrant declared ; which latter aiErmed this 
stoppage to be intended for defraying exti'aordinary con- 
tingent expenses of the troops, and therefore should not 
have been applied to secret services." They submitted 
to the house, whether the waiTant itself were legal, or 
duly countersigned. The commissioners added, ^' That 
no receipt was ever given for this deducted money ; nor 
was it mentioned in any receipts from the foreign troops;, 
which were always taken in full. And lastly. That the 
whole sum, on computation, amounted to near three 
hundred thousand poundsJ' 

The house, after a long debate, resolved, " That the 
taking several sums from the contractors for bread 
for the Duke of Marlborough, was unwarrantable and 
illegal ; and that the two and a half per cent deducted 
from the foreign ti'oops, was public money, aii^ ought to 
be accounted for :** which resolutions were laid before 
the queen by the whole house, and her majesty }m>mised 
%o do her part in ^redressing what was complained oil 
The duke and his friends had, about the beginning of the 
war, by their credit with the queen^4)rocured a warrant 
from her majesty for this perquisite of two and a half 
per cent. The warrant was directed to- the Duke of 
Marlborough, and countersigned by Sir Charles Hedges, 
then secretary of state ; by virtue of which, the pay- 
master-general of the army was to pay the said deducted 
money to the general, and take a receipt in full from the 
"foreign troops. 
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tt was obeerved, as very commendable and becommg 
the ^gniiy of such ao assemblj, that this debate wa» 
managed with great temper, and with few personal le- 
flectioos upon the Duke of Marlborough. They seemed 
only desirous to come at the truth, without which, tbegr 
could not answer the trust reposed in them by those 
whom they represented; and left the rest to her mar 
jesty's prudence. The attorney-general was ordered to 
commence an action against the duke for the subtracted 
money ; which would hare amounted to a great sum, 
enough to ruin any private person, except himself. Thift 
process is still depending, although very moderately 
pursued, either by the queen's indulgence to one whom 
she had formerly so much trusted ; or, perhaps, to be 
revived or slackened, according to the future demeanour 
of the defendant. 

Some time after, Mr. Cardonnell^ a member of parlia- 
ment, and secretary to the general in Flanders, was ex- 
pelled the house, for the. offence of receiving yearly 
bribes from those who had contracted to furnish bread 
for the army ; and met \rith no farther punishment for a- 
practice voted to be unwarrantable and corrupt.'*' 

These were all the censures of any moment, which the 
commons, under so great a weight of business, ttiought fit- 
to make, upon the reports of tlieir commissioners for in* 
specting the public accooipts. But having promised, ia 
the beginning of this bistor}', to examine the state of the 
nation, with respect to its debts ; by what negligence w 
corruption tiiey first hegan^ and in process of time made 
such a prodigious increase; and lastly, what courses 
have been taken, under the present administration, ta 
find out funds for answering so many unprovided incum- 
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braoces, as well as put a stop to new ones ; I shall endea- 
. vour to satisfy the reader upon this important article. 
Bj all I have yet read of the history of our own 
country, it appears to me, that the national debts, secured 
upon parliameDtary iiinds of interest, were things un- 
known in England before the last revolution- under the 
Prince of Orange. It is true, that in the grand rebellion 
the king's enemies borrowed money of particular per- 
sons, upon what they called the public faith; but this 
was only for short periods, and the sums no more than 
what they could pay at once, as they constantly did. 
Some of our kings have been very profuse in peace and 
war, and are blamed in history for their oppressions of 
the people by severe taxes, and for borrowing money 
which they never paid : but national debts was a style, 
which, I doubt, would hardly then be understood. 
When the Prince of Orange was raised to the throne, and 
a general war began in these parts of Europe, the king 
and his counsellors thought it would be ill policy to com- 
mence his reign with heavy taxes upon the people, who 
had lived long in ease, and plenty, and might be apt to 
.think their deliverance too dearly bought : wherefcNre 
- one of the first actions of the new government was, to 
take off the tax upon chimneys, as a burden veiy un- 
grateful to the commonalty. But money being wanted 
to support the war, (which even the convention parlia- 
ment, that put the crown upon his head, were very iui- 
willing he should engage in) the present Bishop of Salis- 
bury,* is said to have found out that expedient (which he 
had learned in Holland) of raising money upon the se- 
curity of taxes, that were cmly sufficient to pay a laige 
interest The motives which prevailed on people to 
bttin .With this project, were many, and plaudUe; for, 
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sopposh^ 18 the ministen inditttrioiisfy gave out, thai 
the war could not last abore one or two campaigm at 
most, it might be carried on with very moderate taxes; 
and the debts accruing would, in process of time, be ea- 
silj cleared aAer a peace. Then the bait of large inte* 
rest would draw in a great number of those, whose money, 
by the danger and difficulties of trade, lay dead upon 
their hands ; and whoever were lenders to the govern- 
ment, would, by surest principle, be obliged to support it 
Beddes, the men of estates could not be persuaded, with- 
out time and difficulty, to have those taxes laid on their 
lands, which custom has since made so familiar; and it 
was the business of such as were then in power, to culti- 
vate a monied interest ; because the gentiy of the kiog« 
dom did not very much relish those new notions in go- 
vernment, to which the king, who had imbibed his pcdi- 
tics in his own countiy, was thought to give too nmch 
way. Neither, perhaps, did that prince think national 
incumbrances to be an evil at all; since the flourishiog 
republic where he was boru, is thought to owe more than 
ever it will be able, or willing to pay. And I remember, 
when I mentioned to Mons. Buys the many millions we 
owed, he would advance it as a maxim, ** That it was 
for the interest of the public to be in debt;" which, per* 
haps, may be true in a commonwealth so cra^y insti- 
. tuted, where the govemcns cannot have too many ple^^es 
of their subjects* fidelity, and where a great majority must 
inevitably be undone by any revolution, however brought 
about. But to prescribe the same rules to a monarch, 
whose wealth arises fi^m the rents and improvements of 
lands, as well as trade and manufactures, is the mari^ <^ 
a confined and cramped understanding. 

I was moved to speak thus, because I am very well 
satified that the pernicious counsels of borrowing money 
upon puUie fimcb of interests, as well as some other 
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state lessons, were taken indigested from the like prac- 
tices among the Dutch, Arithout allowing in the least fof 
any difference in gov^nment, religion, law, custom, ex- 
tent of country, or manners and dispositions of the 
people. 

But when this expedient of anticipations and raort- 
gages, was first put in practice, artful men, in office and 
credit, began to consider what uses it might be applied 
to ; and soon found it was likely to prove the most fruit- 
ful seminary, not only to establish a faction they iu- 
tended to set up for tlieir own support, but likewise to 
raise vast wealth for themselves in particular, who were 
to be the managers and directors in it. It was manifest, 
/ that nothing could promote these two designs so much, as 
burdening the nation with debts, and giving encourage- 
ment to lenders : for, as to the first, it was not to be 
doubted that monied men would be always firm to the 
party of those, who advised the borrowing upon such 
good security, and with such exorbitant premiums and 
interests; and every new sum that was lent, took away 
as much power from the landed men, as it added to 
theirs : so that, the deeper the kingdom was engaged^ 
it was still the better for them. Thus a new estate and 
property sprung up in the hands of mortgagees, to whom 
every house and foot of land in England paid a rent- 
charge, free of all taxes and defalcations, and purchased 
at less than half value. So that the gentlemen of estates 
were, in effect, but tenants to these new landlords ; many 
of whom were able, in time, to force the election of bo- 
roughs out of the hands of those who had been tiie old 
proprietors and iuliabitants. This was arrived at such a 
height, that a very few years more of war and funds, 
would have clearly cast the balance on the monied side. 
As to the second, this project of borrowing upon funds,, 
was of mighty advantage to those who were la the o**^ 
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aagement of it, as well as to their friends aad depend* 
ants ; for, funds proyiug often deficient, the governineDt 
was obliged to strike tallies for making up the rest ; 
which taUies were sometimes (to speak in the merchants* 
phrase) at above forty per cent, discount. As this price, 
those who were in the secret bought them up, and then 
took care to have that deficiency supplied in the nest 
session of parliament ; by which Uiey doubled their prin- 
cipal in a few montlis : and for the encouragement of 
lenders, every new project of lotteries or anntiities 
proposed some farther advantage, either as to interest or 
premium. 

In the year 1697, a general mortgage was made of 
certam revenues and taxes already settled, which 
amounted to near a million a year. This mortgage was 
to continue till 1 706, to be a fund for the payment of 
above five millions one hundred thousand pounds. In 
the fii*st parliament Qf the queen the said mortgage was 
continued till 1710, to supply a deficiency of two millions 
three hundred thousand pounds, and interest of above a 
million ; and in tlie intermediate years a great part of 
that fund was branched out into annuities for ninety-nine 
years : so that the late ministry raised all their money, to 
1710, only by continuing funds, which were already 
granted to their hands. This deceived the people in 
general, who were satisfied to continue the payments they 
had been accustomed to ; and made the administi*ation 
seem easy, since die war went on without any new taxes 
raised, except the very last year they were in power ; not 
consiilering what a mighty fund was exhausted, and must 
be perpetuated, although extremely injurious to trade, 
and to the true interest of the nation. 

This great fund of tlie general mortgage, was not only 
loaded, year after year, by mighty si'ms borrowed upoa 
if, but with the interest due npan those sums : for which 
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thetteanuy was forced to strike tallies, payable out of 
that fund, after all the money ahready borrowed upon it, 
there being no other provision of interest for three or four 
years ; till at last, the fund was so overloaded, that it 
could neither pay principal nor interest; and tallies 
were struck for both, which occasioned their great dis- 
count. 

But, to avoid mistakes upon a subject where I am not 
very well versed either in the style or matter, I will 
transcribe an account sent me by Sir John Blunt, who is 
thoroughly instructed in these affairs : 

" In the year 1707, the sum of. eight hundred twenty- 
two thousand three hundred and eighty-one pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and sixpence, was raised, by continuing 
part of the general mortgage from 1710 to 1712; but 
with no provision of interest till August the first, 1710, 
otherwise than by striking tallies for it on that fund, pay- 
able after all the other money borrowed. 

'< In 1708, the same funds were continued from 1712 
to 1714, to raise seven hundred twenty-nine thousand 
sixty-seven pounds, fifteen shillings, and sixpence ; but 
DO provision for interest till August the first, 1712, 
otherwise than as before, by striking tallies for it on the 
same fund, payable after all the rest of tlie money bor- 
rowed. And the discount of taUies then beginiung to 
rise, great part of that money remained unraised ; and 
there is nothing to pay interest for the money lent, tUl 
August the first, 1712. But the late lord treasurer 
struck tallies for the full sum directed by the act to be 
borrowed ; great part of which have been delivered io 
payment to the navy and victualling ofidces ; and some 
are still in the hands of the government. 

^ In 1 700, part of the same fund was continued fitnn 
August the first, 1714, to August the first, 1716,toraifle 
six hundred fort^'^-five thousand pounds ; and no provi- 
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uon for interest till August the first, 1714, (which wai 
about five years,) but by borroving money ou the same 
fund, payable after the sums before lent ; so that little of 
that money was lent. But the tallies were struck for 
what was unlent ; some of which were given out for the 
payment of the navy and victualling; and some still re- 
main in the hands of the government. 

" In 1710, the sums which were before given from 
1714 to 1716 were continued from thence to 1720, to 
raise one million two hundred ninety-six thousand five 
hundred and fifty-two pounds, nine shillings, and eleven 
pence three farthings; and no immediate provision for 
interest till August the first, 1716; only, after the duty 
of one shilling per bushel on salt should be cleared from 
the money it was then charged with, and which was not 
so cleared till midsummer 1712 last ; then that fund, was 
to be applied to pay the interest till August the first, 
1716; which interest amounted to about seventy-seven 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-three pounds per 
annum : and the said salt fund produced but about fifty- 
five thousand pounds per annum : so that no money wag 
borrowed upon the general mortgage in 1710, except 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds lent by the Swise 
Cantons ; but tallies were struck for the whole sum* 
These all remained in the late treasurer's hands at the 
time of his removal; yet the money was suspended, 
which occasioned those gi'eat demands upon the commis- 
sioners of the treasury who succeeded him, and were 
forced to pawn those tallies to the bank, or to remitters, 
rather than sell them at twenty or twenty-five per cent 
discount, as the price then was. About two hundred 
thousand pounds of them they paid to clothiers of the 
army, and others ; and all the rest, being above ninety 
thousand pounds, have been subscribed into the South-sea 
Company, for the use of the public." 
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When the Earl of Godolphin was removed from his 
employment, he left i| debt upon the navy of several mil- 
lions, all contracted under his administration, which 
had no parliament security, and was daily increased. 
iXeither could I ever learn, whether that lord had the 
smallest prospect of clearing this incumbrance, or whe- 
ther there were policy, negligence, or despair, at the bot- 
tom of this luaccountable management. But the con- 
sequences were visible and ruinous ; for by this means 
navy bills grew to be forty per cent, discount, and up- 
wards ; and almost every kind of stores, bought by the 
navy and victualling offices, cost the government double 
rates, and sometimes more : so that the public has direct- 
ly lost several millions upon this one aiticle, without 
any sort of necessity, that I could ever hear assigned, 
by the ablest vindicators of that party. 

In this oppressed and entangled state was the king- 
dom, with relation to its debts, when the queen removed 
the Earl of Godolphin from his office, and put it into 
commission, of which the present treasurer was one. This 
person had been chosen speaker successively to three par- 
liaments, was afterward secretary of state, and always 
in great esteem with the queen for his wisdom and fide- 
lity. The late ministry, about two years before their 
fall, had prevailed with her majesty, much against her 
inclination, to dismiss him from her service ; for which 
they cannot be justly blamed, since he had endeavour- 
ed the same thing against them, and very narrowly fail- 
ed; which makes it the more extraordinary, that he 
should succeed in a second attempt, against those Yery 
adversaries, wIk> had such fair warning by the first. He 
is film and steady in his resolutions, not easily diverted 
from them after he has once possessed himself of an opi- 
nion that they are right ; nor very communicative where 
he can act by himself; being taught by experience, ** That 
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a secret is seldom safe in more than one breast." That 
Tvhich occurs to other men after mature deliberatioOy 
ofTers to him as his first thoughts ; so that he decides 
immediately irhat is best to be done, and therefore is 
seldom at a loss upon sudden exigencies. He thinks it 
a more easy and safe rule in politics, to watch inci- 
dents as they come, and then turn them to the advantage 
of what he pursues, than to pretend to foresee them at a 
great distance. Fear, cruelty, avarice, and pride, are 
wholly strangers to his nature ; but he is not without 
ambition. There is one thing peculiar in his tetnper, 
which I altogether disapprove, and do not remember to 
have heard or met with in any other man's character : I 
mean an easiness and indiiTerencc under any imputation, 
although he be ever so innocent, and although the 
strongest probabilities and appearances are against liim ; 
so that I have known him often suspected by his nearCEt 
friends, for some months, in points of the highest import- 
ance, to a degree that they were ready to break with 
him, and only undeceived by time and acddent. His 
detractors, who chaige him with cunning, are but ill 
acquainted with his character ; for, in the sense they take 
the word, and as it is usually understood, I know no 
roan to whom that mean talent could be with lefts 
justice applied, as tlie conduct of affairs, while be has 
been at the helm, does clearly demonstrate, very con- 
trary to the nature and principles of cunning, which is 
always employed in serving little turns, proposing little 
ends, and supplying daily exigencies, by little shifts and 
expedients. But to rescue a prince out of the hands of 
insolent subjects^ bent upon such designs as must pro- 
bably end in the ruin of the government; to find out 
means for paying such exorbitant debts as this nation 
bath been involved in, and reduce it to a better manage- 
ment; to make a potent enemy offer advantageous 
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his humour, and agreeable convenatioo in a private ca- 
pacity, and with few dependers. Tet some allowance 
may perhaps be given to this failing, which is one of the ' 
greatest he has ; since he cannot be more careless of other 
men'^s fortunes, than he is of his own. He is master of a 
verj great and faithfitd memory; which is of mighty use 
in the management of public affairs : and I believe there 
are few examples to be produced, in any age, of a person 
who has passed through so many employments in the 
state, endowed with a greater share both of divine and 
human learning. 

I am persuaded that foreigners, as well as those at home 
who. live too remote from the scene of business to be 
rightly informed, will not be displeased with this account 
of a person, who, in the space of two years, has been so 
highly instrumental in changing the face of afffurs in 
Eui'ope, and has deserved so well of his own prince and 
country. 

In that perplexed condition of the public debts which 
I have already described, this minister was brought into 
the treasury and exchequer, andJiad the chief direction 
of affairs. His first regulation was that of exchequer 
bills, which, to the great discouragement of public credit, 
and scandal to the crown, were three per cent* less in 
value than the sums specified in them. The present 
treasurer, being then chancellor of the exchequer, pro- 
cured an act of parliament, by which the bank of Eng- 
land should be obliged, in consideration of foity-five 
tliousand pounds, to accept and cu'culate those bills with- 
out any discount He then proceeded to stop the de- 
predations of those who dealt in remittances of money 
to the army ; who, by unheard of exactions in that kind 
of traffic, had amassed prodigious wealth at the public 
cost; to which the Earl of Godolphin had given too 
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terms of peace, and deliver up the most important for* 
tress of his kingdom as a security ; and this against all 
the opposition mutually raised and inflamed by parties 
and allies : such performances can only be called cunning; 
by those, whose want of understanding, or of candour, 
puts them upon finding ill names for great qualities of 
the mind, which themselves do neither possess, nor can 
form any just conception of. However, it must be al- 
lowed, that an obstinate love of secrecy in this minister^ 
seems, at distance, to have some resemblance of cunning ; 
for he is not only very retentive of secrets, but appears 
to be so too ; which I number among his defects. He 
has been blamed by his friends, for refusing to discover 
his intentions, even in those points where the wisest man 
may have need of advice and assistance ; and some have 
censured him upon that account, as if he were jealous of 
power : but he has been heard to answer, ^* That he 
seldom did otherwise, without cause to repent.** 

However, so undistinguished a caution cannot, in my 
opinion, be justified, by which the owner loses many ad- 
vantages, and whereof all men who deserve to be con- 
fided in, may, with some reason^ complain. His love of 
procrastination (wherein doubtless nature has her share) 
iDSy probably be increased by the same means ; but this 
is an imputation laid upon many other great ministers, 
who, like men under too heavy a load, let fall that which 
is of the least consequence, and go back to fetch it when 
their shoulders are free; for, time is often gained, as well 
as lost, by delay, which, at worst, is a fault on the securer 
side. Neither, probably, is this minister answerable for 
half the clamour raised against him upon that article : his 
endeavours are wholly turned upon the general welfare 
of his country, but perhaps with too little regard to that 
of particular persons; which renders him less amiable^ 
than he would otherwise have been, from the goodness of 
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his humour, and agreeable conyenation in a private ca^ 
pacity, and with few dependers. Tet some allowance 
may perhaps be given to this failing, which is one of the 
greatest he has ; since he cannot be more careless of other 
men'*s fortunes, than he is of his own. He Is master of a 
verj great and faithful memory; which is of mighty use 
in the management of public affairs : and I believe there 
are few examples to be produced, in any age, of a person 
who has passed through so many employments in the 
state, endowed with a greater share both of divine and 
human learning. 

I am persuaded that foreigners, as well as those at home 
who. live too remote from the scene of business to be 
rightly informed, will not be displeased with this account 
of a person, who, in the space of two years, has been so 
highly instrumental in changing the face of afffurs in 
Europe, and has deserved so well of his own prince and 
country. 

In that perplexed condition of the public debts which 
I have already described, this mbister was brought into 
the treasury and exchequer, andJiad the chief direction 
of affairs. His first regulation was that of exchequer 
bills, which, to the great discouragement of public credit, 
and scandal to the crown, were three per cent, less in 
value than the sums specified in them. The present 
treasurer* being then chancellor of the exchequer, pro- 
cured an act of parliament, by which the bank of Eng- 
land should be obliged, in consideration of forty-five 
tliousand pounds, to accept and circulate those bills with- 
out any discount. He then proceeded to stop the de- 
predations of those who dealt in remittances of money 
to the army ; who, by unheard of exactions in that kind 
of traffic, had amassed prodigious wealth at the public 
cost; to which the Earl of Godolphin had given too 
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much way, possiblj by neglect, for I tliiok he cannot 
be accused of corruption. 

But the new treasurer's chief concern was, to restore 
the credit of the nation, bj finding some settlement for 
unprovided debts, amounting in the whole to ten mil- 
lions, which hung on the public as a load equally heavy 
and disgraceful, without any prospect of being removed, 
and which former ministers never had the care, or cou- 
rage to inspect. He resolved to go at once to the bot- 
tom of this evil ; and having computed and summed up 
the debt of the navy and victualling, ordnance, and 
transport of the aiiny, and transport debentures made 
out for tlie service of the last war, of the general mort- 
gage tallies for the year 1710, and some otlier deficien- 
cies, he tlieu found out a fund of interest sufficient to an- 
swer all this; which, being applied to otlier uses, could 
not raise present money for the war, but In a very few 
years would clear the debt it was engaged for. The 
intermediate accruing interest was to be paid by tlie 
treasurer of the navy ; and as a failher advantage to tlie 
creditors, tliey should be erected into a company for 
trading to the South Seas, and for encouragement of 
fishery. When all this was fully prepared and digested, 
he made a motion in the house of commons (who de- 
ferred extremely to his judgment and abilities) for pay- 
ing the debts of the navy and other unprovided deficien- 
cies, without entenng into particulars ; which was imme- 
diately voted. But a sudden stop was put to this afTair 
by an unforeseen accident. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer (which was then his title) being stabbed with a 
penknife, the following da}% at the Cockpit, in the midst 
of a dozen lords of the council, by the Sieur dc Guiscard, 
a French papist; the circumstance of which fact lx;iDg^ 
not within the compass of this histoiy, I shall only ob- 
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serve, that after two months confinement, and frequeat 
danger of his life, he returned to bisseat in parliament 

The overtures made by this minister, of paying so vast 
a debt under the pressures of a long war, and the diffi- 
culty of finding supplies for continuing it, was, during 
ttie time of his illness, ridiculed by his enemies as an 
impracticable and visionary project : and when, upon his 
return to the house, he had explained his proposal, the 
veiy proprietors of the debt were many of them pre- 
vailed on to oppose it ; although the obtaining this trade, 
either through Old Spain, or (lirectly to the Spanish 
West Indies, had been one principal end we aimed at by 
this war. However, the bill passed ; and, as an imme- 
diate consequence, the navy bills rose to about twenty 
per cent, nor ever fell within ten of their discount. 
Another good effect of this work appeared by the par- 
liamentary lotteries, which have since been erected. 
The last of that kind, under the former ministry, was 
eleven weeks in filling; whereas the first, under the pre- 
sent, was filled in a very few hours, although it cost the 
government less ; and the others which followed were 
full before the acts concerning them could pans. And to 
prevent incumbrances of this kind from growing for the 
futui*e, he took care, by the utmost parsimony, or by sus- 
pending payments where they seemed less to pres?, that 
all stores for the navy should be bought with ready 
money ; by which cent, per cent, has been saved in that 
mighty article of our expense, as will appear from an 
account taken at the victualling office on the Gth of Au- 
gust, 1712. And the payment of the interest was less a 
burden upon the navy, by the stores being bought at so 
cheap a rate. 

It might look invidious to enter into farther parlicu- 
lars upon this head, but of smaller moment. What I 
Ivave above related, may serve to show in how ill a con- 
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the treasury was forced to strike tallies, payable out of 
that fund, after all the money already borrowed upon it, 
there being no other provision of interest for three or four 
years ; till at last, the fund was so overloaded, that it 
could neither pay principal nor interest; and tallies 
were struck for both, which occasioned their great dis- 
count. 

But, to avoid mistakes upon a subject where I am not 
very well versed either in the style or matter, I will 
transcribe an account sent me by Sir John Blunt, who is 
thoroughly instructed in these affairs : 

" In the year 1 707, the sum of .eight hundred twenty- 
two thousand three hundred and eighty-one pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and sixpence, was raised, by continuing 
part of the general mortgage from 1710 to 1712; but 
with no provision of interest till August the first, 1710, 
otherwise than by striking tallies for it on that fund, pay- 
able after all the other money borrowed. 

" In 1708, the same funds were continued from 1712 
to 1714, to raise seven hundred twenty-nine thousand 
sixty-seven pounds, fifleen shillings, and sixpence ; but 
DO provision for interest till August the first, 1712, 
otherwise than as before, by striking tallies for it on the 
same fund, payable after all the rest of tlie money bor- 
rowed. And the discount of tallies then beginiung to 
rise, great part of that money remained unraised ; and 
there is nothing to pay interest for the money lent, till 
August the first, 1712. But the late lord treasurer 
struck tallies for Uie full sum directed by the act to be 
borrowed ; great part of which have been delivered io 
payment to the navy and victualling offices ; and some 
are still in the hands of the government. 

^ In 1700, part of the same fund was continued fitMoa 
August the firat, 1714, to August the first, 171d, to raise 
six hundred fort}'-five thousand pounds ; and no provi- 
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lioD for interest till August the first, 1714, (irbich wai 
about five years,) but by borronriog money ou the same 
fund, pajable after the sums before lent; so that little of 
that mooej was lent But the tallies urere struck for 
what was unlent : some of which were given out for the 
payment of the navy and victualling; and some still re- 
main in the hands of the government. 

" In 1710, the sums which were before given firon 
1714 to 1716 were continued from thence to 1720, to 
raise one million two hundred ninety-six thousand five 
hundred and fifty-two pounds, nine shillings, and eleven 
pence three farthings; and no immediate provision for 
interest till August the first, 1716; only, after the duty 
of one shilling per bushel on salt should be cleared from 
the money it was then charged with, and which was not 
so cleared till midsummer 1712 last ; then that fiiod was 
to be applied to pay the interest dll August the fint, 
1716; which interest amounted to about seventy-seven 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-three pounds per 
annum : and the said salt fimd produced but about fifty- 
five thousand pounds per annum : so that no money waa 
borrowed upon the general mortgage in 1710, except 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds lent by the Swisa 
Cantons; but tallies were struck for the whole sum. 
These all remained in the late treasurer's hands at the 
time of his removal ; yet the money was suspended, 
which occasioned those great demands upon the commia- 
sionere of the treasury who succeeded him, and were 
forced to pawn those tallies to the bank, or to remitters, 
rather than sell them at twenty or twentj-five per cent 
discount, as the price then was. About two hundred 
thousand pounds of them they paid to clothiers of the 
army, and others ; and all the rest, being above ninety 
thousand pounds, have been subscribed into the Sot- lb-sea 
Company, for the uie of the public" 
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When the Earl of Godolphb was removed from hi9 
employment, he left ^ debt upon the navj of several mil- 
lions, all contracted under his admiuistration, which 
had no parliament security, and was daily increased. 
iXeither could I ever learn, whether that lord had the 
smallest prospect of clearing this incumbrance, or whe- 
ther there were policy, negligence, or despair, at the bot- 
tom of this unaccountable management. But the con- 
sequences were visible and ruinous ; for by this meana 
navy bills grew to be forty per cetil, discount, and up- 
wards ; and almost every kind of stores, bought by the 
navy and victualling offices, cost the governraeot double 
rates, and sometimes more : so tliat the public has direct- 
ly lost several millions upon tiiis one ai'ticle, without 
any sort of necessity, that I could ever hear assigned, 
by the ablest vindicators of that party. 

lu this oppressed and entangled state was the king- 
dom, with relation to its debts, when the queen removed 
the Earl of Godolphin from his office, and put it into 
commission, of which the present treasurer was one. This 
person had been chosen speaker successively to three par- 
liaments, was afterward secretary of state, and always 
io great esteem with the queen for his wisdom and fide- 
lity. The late ministry, about two years before their 
fall, had prevailed with her majesty, much against her 
inclination, to dismiss him from lier service ; for which 
they cannot be justly blamed, since he had endeavour- 
ed the same thing against them, and very narrowly fail- 
ed; which makes it the more extraordinary, that he 
should succeed in a second attempt, against those very 
adversaries, who had such fair warning by the first He 
is film and steady in his resolutions, not easily diverted 
from them after he has once possessed himself of an opi- 
nion that they are right ; nor very communicative where 
he can act by himself, being taught by experience, ** That 
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a secret is seldom safe in more than one breast." That 
which occurs to other men after mature deliberation, 
offers to him as his first thoughts ; so that he decides 
immediately what is best to be done, and therefore is 
seldom at a loss upon sadden exigencies. He thinlcs it 
a more easy and safe rule in politics, to watch inci- 
dents as thej come, and then turn them to the advantage 
of what he pursues, than to pretend to foresee them at a 
great distance. Fear, cruelty, avarice, and pride, are 
wholly strangers to his nature ; but he is not without 
ambition. There is one tiling peculiar in his temper, 
which I altogether disapprove, and do not remember to 
have heard or met with in any other man's character : I 
mean an easiness and indifference under any imputation, 
although he be ever so innocent, and although the 
strongest probabilities and appearances are against liim ; 
so that I have known him often suspected by his nearest 
friends, for some months, in points of the highest import- 
ance, to a degree that tliey were ready to break with 
him, and only undeceived by time and accident. His 
detractoi-s, who charge him with cunning, are but ill 
acquainted with his character ,* for, in the sense they take 
the word, and as it is usually understood, I know no 
roan to whom that mean talent could be with lets 
justice applied^ as the conduct of affairs, while be has 
been at the helm, does clearly demonstrate, very con- 
trary to the nature and principles of cunning, which ig 
always employed in serving little turns, proposing little 
ends, and supplying daily exigencies, by little shifts and 
expedients. But to rescue a prince out (^ the hands of 
insolent subjects, bent upon such designs as must pro- 
bably end in the ruin of the government; to find out 
means for paying such exorbitant debts as this nation 
hath been involved in, and reduce it to a better manage- 
ment; to make a potent enemy offer advantageous 
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terms of peace, and deliver up the most important for- 
tress of his kingdom ai a security ; and this against all 
the opposition mutually raised and inflamed by parties 
and allies : such performances can only be called cunning; 
by those, whose want of understanding, or of candour, 
puts them upon finding ill names for great qualities of 
the mind, which themselves do neither possess, nor can 
form any just conception of. However, it must be al- 
lowed, that an obstinate love of secrecy in this ministci^ 
seems, at dbtance, to have some resemblance of cunning ; 
for he is not only very retentive of secrets, but appears 
to be so too ; which I number among his defects. He 
has been blamed by his friends, for refusing to discover 
his intentions, even in those points where the wisest man 
may have need of advice and assistance ; and some have 
censiured him upon that account, as if he were jealous of 
power : but he has been heard to answer, ^* That he 
seldom did otherwise, without cause to repent.'* 

However, so undistinguished a caution cannot, in my 
opinion, be justified, by which the owner loses many ad- 
vantages, and whereof all men who deserve to be con- 
fided in, may, with some reason^ complain. His love of 
procrastination (wherein doubtless nature has her share) 
nwy probably be increased by the same means ; but this 
is an imputation laid upon many other great ministers, 
who, like men under too heavy a load, let fall that which 
is of the least consequence, and go back to fetch it when 
their shoulders are free; for, time is often gained, as well 
as lost, by delay, which, at worst, is a fault on the securer 
side. Neither, probably, is tills minister answerable for 
half the clamour raised against him upon that article : his 
endeavours are wholly turned upon the general welfare 
of his country, but perhaps with too little regard to that 
of particular persons; which renders him less amiable, 
than he would otherwise have been, firom the goodness of 
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his humour, and agreeable conversatioD in a private ca- 
pacity, and yfiih few depeoders. Tet some allowance 
may perhaps be given to this failing, which is one of the ' 
greatest he has ; since he cannot be more careless of other 
men'^s fortunes, than he is of his own. He Is master of a 
verj great and faithful memory; which is of mighty use 
in the management of public affairs : and I believe there 
are few examples to be produced, in any age, of a person 
who has passed through so many employments in the 
state, endowed with a greater share both of divine and 
human learning. 

I am persuaded that foreigners, as well as those at home 
who live too remote from the scene of business to be 
rightly informed, will not be displeased with this account 
of a person, who, in the space of two years, has been so 
highly instrumental in changing the face of aflfairt in 
Eui'ope, and has deserved so well of his own prince and 
country. 

In that perplexed condition of the public debts which 
I have already described, this minister was brought into 
the treasury and exchequer, and Jiad the chief direction 
of affairs. His first regulation was that of exchequer 
bills, which, to the great discouragement of public credit, 
and scandal to the crown, were three per cent* less in 
value than the sums specified in them. The present 
treasurer, being then chancellor of the exchequer, pro- 
cured an act of parliament, by which the bank of Eng- 
land should be obliged, in consideration of foi*ty-five 
tliousand pounds, to accept and cuculate those bills with- 
out any discount. He then proceeded to stop the de- 
predations of those who dealt in remittances of money 
to the army ; who, by unheard of exactions in that kind 
of traffic, had amassed prodigious wealth at the public 
cost; to which the Earl of Godolphin had given too 
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much way, possibly by neglect, for I tliink he cannot 
be accused of corruption. 

But the new treasurer's chief concern was, to restore 
the credit of the nation, by finding some settlement for 
unprovided debts, amounting in the whole to ten mil- 
lions, which hung on the public as a load equally heavy 
. and disgraceful, without any prospect of being removed, 
and which former ministers never had the care, or cou- 
rage to inspect. He resolved to go at once to the bot- 
tom of this evil ; and having computed and summed up 
the debt of the navy and victualling, ordnance, and 
transport of the army, and transport debentures made 
out for tlie service of the last war, of the general mort- 
gage tallies for the year 1710, and some other deficien- 
cies, he tiicu found out a fund of interest sufilcient to an- 
swer all this ; which, being applied to otlier uses, could 
not raise present money for the wai*, but in a very few 
years would clear the debt it was engaged for. The 
intermediate accruing interest was to be paid by tlie 
ti*easurer of the navy ; and as a fai'ther advantage to tlie 
creditors, they should be erected into a company for 
trading to the South Seas, and for encouragement of 
fishery. When all this was fully prepared and digested, 
he made a motion in tlie house of commons (who de- 
ferred extremely to his judgment and abilities) for pay- 
ing the debts of the navy and other unprovided deficien- 
cies, without entenng into particulars ; which was imme- 
diately voted. But a sudden stop was put to this afTair 
by an unforeseen accident. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer (which was then his title) being stabbed with a 
penknife, the followuig day, at the Cockpit, in the midst 
of a dozen lords of the council, by the Sieur de Guiscard, 
a French papist; the circumstance of which fact beings 
not within the compass of this history, I shall only ob- 
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serve, that after two months confinemeDt, and frequeat 
danger of his life, he returned to bis seat in parliament. 

The overtures made by this minister, of pacing so vast 
a debt under the pre^ures of a long war, and the diffi- 
culty of finding supplies for continuing it, was, during 
ttie time of his illness, ridiculed by his enemies as an 
impracticable and visionary project : and when, upon his 
r(^tum to the house, he had explained his proposal, the 
veiy proprietors of the debt were many of them pre- 
vailed on to oppose it ; although the obtaining this trade, 
eitlier through Old Spain, or (lirectly to the Spanish 
West Indies, had been one principal end we aimed at by 
this war. However, the bill passed ; and, as an imme- 
diate consequence, the navy bills rose to about twenty 
per cent, nor ever fell within ten of their discount. 
Another good effect of this work appeared by the par- 
liamentary lotteries, which have since been erected. 
The last of that kind, under the former ministry, was 
eleven weeks in filling; whereas the first, under the pre- 
sent, was filled in a very few hours, although it cost the 
government less ; and the others which followed were 
full before the acts concerning them could pass. And to 
prevent incumbrances of this kind fi-om growing for the 
futui*e, he took care, by the utmost parsimony, or by sus- 
pending payments where they seemed less to press, that 
all stores for the navy should be bought with ready 
money ; by which cent, per cent has been saved in that 
mighty article of our expense, as will appear from an 
account taken at the victualling office on the Gth of Au- 
gust, 1712. And the payment of the interest was less a 
burden upon tlie navy, by the stores being bought at so 
cheap a rate. 

It might look invidious to enter into farther particu- 
lars upon this head, but of smaller moment. What I 
have above related, may serve to show in how ill a con- 
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ditioD the kingdom stood, "with relation to its debts, hj 
the corruption, as well as negli^nce of former manage- 
ment ; and what prudent effectual measures have since 
been taken to provide for old incumbrances, and hinder 
the running into new. This may be sufficient for the 
information of the reader, perhaps already tired with a 
subject so little entertaining as that of accomptsi I shall 
therefore now return to relate some of the pnncipal mat- 
ters that passed in pailiament during this session. 

Upon the 18tli of January, the house of lords sent 
down a bill to the commons, for fixing the precedence of 
the Hanover family, which probably had been forgot in 
the acts for settling the succession of the crown. That of 
Henry VIII. which gives the rank to princes of the 
blood, carries it no farther than to nephews, nieces, and 
grandchildren, of the crown ; by virtue of which the 
Princess Sophia is a princess of the blood, as niece to 
King Charles I. of England, and precedes accordingly ; 
but the privilege does not descend to her son the electors 
er the electoral prince. To supply which defect, and 
pay a compliment to the presumptive heirs of tlie crown, 
this bill, as appears by the preamble, was recomn^nded 
by her majesty to the house of lords ; which the com- ' 
mons, to ^ow their zeal for every thing that might be 
thought to concern the interest or honour of that illus- 
trious family, ordered to be read thrice, passed nem, am. 
and returned to tlie lords, without any amendment, on 
the very day it was sent down. 

But the house seemed to havejoothing more at heart, 
than a strict inquiry into the state of the nation, with 
respect to foreign alliances. Some discourses had been 
published in print, about the beginning of the session, 
boldly complaining of certain articles in tlie barrier- 
treaty, concluded about three years since by the Lord 
Viscount Townshend, between Great BritaiD and the 
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States General ; and shoeing, in manj particulars, the 
unequal conduct of the powers in our alliance, in fur- 
nishing their quotas and supplies. It was asserted, by 
the same writers, ^ That these hardships put upon Eng- 
land, had been countenanced and encoui'aged bj a party 
here at home, in order to preserve their power, which 
could be no otherwise maintained than by continuing thf 
war ; as^ well as by her majesty's general abroad, upon 
account of his own peculiar interest and grandeur." 
These loud accusations spreading tliemselves throughout 
the kingdom, delivered in facts directly charged, and 
thought, whether true or not, to be but weakly confuted, 
had sufficiently prepared the minds of the people ; and 
by putting arguments into every body's mouth, had filled 
the town and country with controversies, both in writing 
and discourse. The point appeared to be of great con- 
sequence, whetlier the war continued or not ; for, in the 
former case, it was necessary tliat the allies should be 
brought to a more equal i*eguIation; and that the States 
in particular, for whom her majesty liad done such great 
things, shoiUd explain and correct those articles in the 
barrier-treaty, which were prejudicial to Britain ; and 
in either case, it was fit the people should have at least 
the satisfaction of knowing by whose counsels, and for 
what designs they had been so hardly treated. 

In order to this great inquiry, the barrier-treaty, with 
all other treaties and agreements entered into between 
her majesty and her allies, during the present war, 
for raising and augmenting the proportions for the 
service thereof, were, by the queen*6 directions, laid 
before the house. 

Several resolutions were drawn up, and reported at 
dilTerent times, upon the deficiencies of the allies in fur- 
nishing their quotas, upon certain articles in the bar- 
rier-treaty, and upon the state of the war; by all which 

VOU VII, F 
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it appeared, '' That whatever had heen charged, \ff 
public discourses io print, agaiost tlie late mioistiy and 
the conduct of the allies, was much less than the truth." 
Upon these resolutions, {by one of which the Lord Vis- 
count Townshend, who negotiated and signed the bar- 
^er-treatj, was declared an enemy to the que^ and 
kingdom) and upon some farther directions to the com- 
mittee, a representation was formed ; and soon after the 
commons, in a body, presented it to the queen, the endea* 
TOUTS of the adverse party not prevailing to have it re- 
committed. 

This representation (supposed to be tlie work of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's* pen) is written with much energy 
imd spirit, and will be a veiy useful authentic record, 
for the assistance of those, who at any time shall under- 
take to vrnte the history of tlie present times. 

I did intend, for brevity sake, to have given the reader 
only an abstract of it ; but, upon trial, found myself 
unequal to such a task, without injuring so exceUent a 
piece. And although I think historical relations are but 
ill patched up with long transcripts already printed, 
which, upon that account, I have hitherto avmded : yet, 
this being the sum of all debates and resolutions of the 
bouse of commons in that great affair of the war, I con- 
ceived it could not well be omitted : 

" Most gracious sovereign, 
*^ We, your majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
tlie commons of Great Britain in parliament assembled, 
liaviug nothing so much at heart, as to enable youi* ma- 

* Cho«}cn speaker of the house of commons, Feb. 1R, 1713-14. He 
was a fine scholar and celebrated orator. He publivhed by subicrip- 
lion a most elegant edition of Shakspeare, at Oxford ; and priateJ 
no more copies than were subscribed for. He married fiebelh, 
DuiJhese Oowagf pof Graftop ; «nd died Maj^, 174d. K. 
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jest J to bring this long and expensive war to an honour- 
able and happy^ conclusion, have taken it into our most 
serious consideration, how the necessary supplies to be 
provided by us may be best applied, and how the common 
cause may in the most effectual manner be carried oO^ 
by the united force of the whole confedei-acy : We have 
thought ourselves obliged, in duty to your majesty, and 
in discharge of the trust reposed in us, to inquire into 
Uie true state of tlie war in all its parts : We have exa- 
mined what stiuulatious have been entered into between 
youi- majesty and your allies; and how far such ei^age- 
meuts have, on each side, been made good : We have 
considered the different interests which the confederates 
have in the success of this war; and the difl^rent shares 
they have contributed to its support : We have with 
our utmost care and diligence endeavoured to discover 
the nature, extent, and charge of it ; to the end that by 
comparing the weight thareof with our own strength, we 
might adapt the one to the other in such measure, as nei- 
ther to continue your majesty's subjects under a heavier 
burden than in reason and justice they ought to bear, 
nor deceive your majesty, your allies, and ourselves, by 
undertaking more than the nation in its present ciicum- 
stances is able to perform. 

^^ Your majesty has been gnreiottsly pleased, upon our 
humble applications, to order such materiab to be laid 
before us, as have fiunished us with the necessary infiav 
mation, upon the partkulars we have inquired into : and 
when we shall have laid before your mi^festy our obser- 
vations, and hiunble advice upon this subject, we pro- 
mise to ourselves this happy fruit from it, that if your 
majesty's generous and good purposes for the procurinig 
of a safe and lasting peace, should^ through the obstinaiy 
of the enemy, or by any other means, be unhaj^ly de- 
fieated, a true knowledge and usdostaBdiog of itie past 
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•onduct of the war, will be the best foundatiou for a 
more frugal and equal management of it, for the time 
to come. 

" In order to take the more perfect view of what tire 
proposed, and that we might be able to set the wliole 
before your majesty in a true light, we have thought it 
necessary to go back to tlie beginning of the war ; and 
beg leave to observe the motives and reasons upon which 
his late majesty King William engaged first in it. The 
treaty of the grand alliance explains those reasons to be, 
for the supporting of the pretensions of his imperial ma- 
jesty, then actually engaged in a war with the French 
king, who had usurped the entire Spanish monarchy, for 
his grandson the Duke of Anjou ; and for the assisting of 
tlie States General, who, by the loss of their barrier 
against France, were then in the same, or a more danger- 
ous condition, than if they were actually invaded. As 
these were just and necessary motives for undertaking 
this war, so tlie ends proposed to be obtained by it were 
equally wise and honourable ; for, as they are set forth 
in the eighth article of tlie same treaty, they appear to 
have been, the procuring cf an equitable and reasonable 
satisfaction to Ids imperial majesty ; and sufficient secu' 
rides for the domnions, provinces, navigation, and com- 
merce^ of the King of Great Britain and the States Ge- 
neral ; and making effectual provision^ tliat the two 
Mngdmns of France and Spain should never be united 
tmder the same government ; and particularly, that the 
.French should never get into the possession of the Spaii- 
ish^West Indies, or be permitted to sail thither, upon the 
account of traffic, or under any pretence whatsoever ; 
and lastly, the seeming to the subjects of the King of 
Great Britain, and tlie States General, all the same privi- 
leges and rights of commerce, throughout tlie whole do> 
roiuiciis of Spain, as they enjoyed before the death of 
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Charles II. King of Spain, by virtue of any treaty, agree- 
ment, or custom, or any other way whatsoever. For 
the obtaining of tliese ends, the three confederated pow- 
ers engaged to assist one another with their whole force, 
according to such proportions as should be specified in a 
particular convention afterwards to be made for that pur- 
pose. We do not find that any such convention was ever 
ratified: but it appears, that there was an agreement 
concluded, whicli, by common consent, was understood 
to be binding upon each party respectively, and accord- 
ing to which, the proportions of Great Britain were from 
the beginning regulated and founded. The terms of that 
agi-eement were. That, for the service at land, his impe- 
rial majesty should furnish ninety thousand men^ the King 
of Great Britain forty thousand, and tlic States General 
one hundred and two thousand : of which there were 
forty-two thousand intended to supply their ganisous, 
and sixty thousand to act against the common enemy in 
the field ; and with regard to the operations" t)f the war 
at sea, they were agreed to be performed jointly by 
Great Britain and the States General, the quota of ships 
to be fumislied for that service being five-eighths on the 
part of Great Britain, and three-eighths on the part of 
the States General. 

*' Upon this foot the war began in the year 1 702 ; at 
which time, the whole yearly expense of it to England 
amounted to three millions seven hundred and six thou- 
sand four hundred ninety-four pounds; a very great 
charge, as it was then thought by her majesty's subjects, 
after the short interval of ease they had enjoyed from the 
burden of the former wai*; but yet a very moderate pro- 
portion, in comparison with the load which has since been 
laid upon them : for it appears, by estimates given in to 
your commons, that the suras necessary to carry on the 
service for this present year, in the same manner as it was 
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performeil the last year, amouDt to more than six miIlioD3 
luae hundred and dixty thousaod pounds, beside interest 
for the public debts, and the deiidencies accruing the last 
year, "which two articles require one million one Jmndred 
and forty-three thousand pounds more ; so that the whole 
demands upon yoiur commons, are arisen to more than 
eight millions, for tlie present annual supply. We know 
your majesty's tender regard for the welfare of your 
people, will make it uneasy to you to hear of so great a 
pressure as this upon them : and as we are assured it 
will fully convince your majesty of the necessity of our 
present inquiry ; so, we beg leave to represent to you 
from what causes, and by what steps, this immense charge 
appears to have grown upon us. 

** The service at sea, as it has been very large and 
extensive in itself, so it has been carried on through the 
whole course of the war, in a manner highly disadvan- 
tageous to your majesty and your kingdom : for the ne* 
eessity of sfTairs requiring that great fleets should be 
iitted eut every year, as well foi' maintaining a superiority 
iu the Mediterranean, as for opposing any force which 
the enemy .might prepare, either at Dunkirk, or in the 
ports of West France; your majesty's example and rea- 
diness, in fitting out your proportion of ships for aO parts 
of tliat service, have been so far from prevailing with 
the States General to keep pace with you, that they have 
been deficient every year to a great degree, in propor- 
tion to what your majesty has furnished ; sometimes no 
less than two-thirds, and generally more than half of their 
quota : hence your majesty has been obliged, for the 
prevention of disappointments in the most pressing ser« 
vices, to supply those deficiencies by additional rein- 
forcements of your own ships ; n<Nr has the single increase 
of such a charge been the only ill consequence (hat 
attended it ,* for, by this means the debt of the navy hut 
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been enhanced, bo t^ the tUscoimts arismg upon the 
credit of it, have affected aD other parts of the service 
from the same cause. Tour majesty's ships of war hav« 
been foieed in greater numbers to continue in renote 
seas, and at unseasonable times of the year, to the great 
damage and decay of tbe British navy. This also has 
been the occaaon that your majesty has been straitened 
in your convoys for trade ; your coasts have lieen ex« 
posed, for want of a sufficient number of cruisers to guard 
them ; and you have been disabled from annoying the 
enemy in their most beneficial commerce with the West 
Indies, from whence they received those vast supplies of 
treasure, without which they could not have supported 
the expenses of this war. 

" That part of the war which has been carried on in 
Flanders, was at first immediately necessary to the 
security of the States General, and has since brought 
them great acquisitions both of revenue and dominion : 
yet even there the original proportions have been de- 
parted from, and during the course of the war, have bees 
sinking by degrees on tlie pai-t of Holland : so that, in 
this last yt &r, we find the number in whidi they fell 
short of t^> IT three-fifths to your majesty's two-fifths, 
have been iv.enty thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven men. We are not unmindful that in the year 
'1703, a tveaty was made between the two nations for a 
jouit augmentation of twenty thousand men, wherein the 
proportions Mjre vai-led, and England consented to take 
half upon itseif. But it having been annexed as an ex- 
press conditi'Ki to the grant of the said augmentation in 
parliament, that the States General should prohibit all 
trade and commerce with France ; and that condition 
having not been perfojrmed by them, the commons think 
it reasonable, that the first rule of three to two ought to 
have taken plaoe again,^ as well in that, as hi other sub- 
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sequent augmentations ; more especiall}- when thej con- 
sider, that the revenues of those rich provinces wliich 
have been conquered, would, if they were duly applied, 
maintain a great number of new additional foreiji against 
the common enemy : notwithstanding which, the States 
General have raised none upon that account ; but make 
Hse of those fresh supplies of money, only to ease them- 
selves in the charges of their first established quota. 

*' As, in the progress of the war in Flanders, a dis- 
proportion was soon created to the prejudice of England ; 
so the very beginning of the war in Portugal, brought 
an unequal share of burden upon us ; for, although the 
emperor and the States General were equally parties 
with your majesty in the treaty with the King of Por- 
tugal, yet, the emperor neither furnishing his third part 
of the troops and subsidies stipulated for, nor the Dutch 
consenting to take an equal share of his imperial ma- 
jesty's defect upon themselves, your majesty has been 
obliged to furnish two-thirds of the entu'e expense created 
by that service. Kor has the inequality stopped there : 
for ever since the year 1 706, when the English and 
Dutch forces marched out of Portugal into Castile, the 
States General have entkely abandoned the war in Pw- 
tugal, and left your majesty to prosecute it singly at your 
own charge ; which you have accordingly done, by re- 
placing a greater number of troops there, than even at 
first you took upon you to provide. At the same time, 
your majesty's generous endeavours for the support and 
defence of the King of Portugal, have been but ill se- 
conded by that prince himself; for, notwithstanding that 
by his treaty he had obliged himself to furnish twelve 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse, upou his own 
account, beside eleven thousand foot, and two thousand 
borse more, in consideration of a subsidy paid him ; yet, 
according to the best information your commons can 
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procure, it appears that he has scarce at any time fur- 
nished thirteen thousand men in the ivhole. 

'' In Spain, the war has been yet more unequal and 
burdensome to your majesty, than in any other brancli 
of it; fmyheing conmienced without any treaty whatso* 
ever, the allies have almost wholly declined taking any 
part of it upon themselves. A small body of English 
and Dutch troops were sent thither in the year 1705; 
not as being thought sufficient to support a regular war, 
or to make the conquest of so large a country, but with 
a view only of assisting the Spaniards to set King Charles 
upon the throne; occasioned by the great assurances 
which were given of their inclinations to the house of 
Austria ; but this expectation failing, England was in- 
sensibly drawn into an established war, under all the 
disadvantages of the distance of the place, and the feeble 
efforts of the other allies. The account we have to lay 
before your majesty upon this head, is, that although this 
undertaking was entered upon at the particular and 
earnest request of the imperial court, and for a cause of 
no less importance and concern to them than tlie reducing 
of the Spanish monarchy to the house of Austria; yet 
neither the late emperoi-s, nor his present imperial ma- 
jesty, have ever had any forces there on their own ac- 
c(Aint till the last year ; and then only one regiment of 
foot, consisting of two thousand men. Though the States 
General have contributed something more to this service, 
yet their share has been inconsiderable ; for, in the space 
of foui' years, from 1705 to 1708, both inclusive, all the 
forces they have sent into that country, have not ex- 
ceeded twelve thousand two hundred men ; and from 
the year 1708 to this time, they have not sent any forces 
or recruits whatsoever. To your majcst} 's care and 
charge, the recovery of tha^ kingdom has been in a man- 

Ber wholly left, as if none else were interested or c(»> 
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ceraed in it And the finrces trhich your majesty has 
sent into Spain, in the space of seren years, from 1 705 
to 1711, both inclusive, have amounted to no less than 
fifty- seven thousand nine hundred seventy-three men; 
beside thirteen battalions, and eighteen squadnms, for 
which your majesty has paid a subsidy to the emperor. 
^ How great the established expense of such a num- 
ber of men has been, your majesty very well knows, and 
irour commons very sensibly feel : but the weight will be 
bund much greater when it is considered how many hea- 
vy articles of unusual and extraordinary charge have at- 
tended this remote and difHcuIt service ; all which have 
been entirely defrayed by your majesty, except that one 
of transporting the few forces which were sent by the 
States General, and the victualling of them during their 
trauspo^tion only. The accounts delivered to your 
commons show, that the charge of your majesty^s ships 
and vessels, employed in the service of the war in Spain 
and Portugal, reckoned after the rate of four pounds a 
man ;7^ month, from the time they sailed from hence till 
they returned, were lost, or put upon other services, has 
amounted to six millions live hundred forty thousand 
dne hundred and sixty-six pounds, fourteen shillings : 
the chai-ge of tiansports on the part of Great Bi-itab, for 
carrying on the war in Spain and Portugal, from the 
beginning of it till this time, has amounted to one mil- 
lion tliree hundred thirty-six thousand seven hundred 
and nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings, and eleven 
pence; that ei victualling land forces for the same ser- 
vice, to five hundred eighty-three thousand seven hun- 
flred and seventy pounds, eight shillings, and sixpence ; 
and that of contingencies, and other extraordinaries for 
ibe same service, to one million eight hundred forty tfaoa- 
aand three hundred^ wxi fifty-ftree pounds. 
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'^ We shoald take notice to your majesty of several 
gums paid upon account of contingeiides aud extraordi* 
naries in Flanders, making together the sum of one mil* 
lion one hundred seven thousand ninety-dx pounds ; hot 
ve are not able to make any comparison of them with what 
the States General have expended upon the same head, 
having no such state of their extraordinary charge be* 
fore us. There remains, therefore, but one particular 
more for your majesty's observation, which arises firom* 
the subsidies paid to foreign princes. These, at the be- 
ginning of the war, were\ borne in equal pn^rtion by 
your majesty and the States General ; but in this instance' 
abo, the balance has been cast in prejudice of your ma- 
jesty ; for it appears that your majesty has since advan- 
ced more than your equal proportion, three millions one 
hundred and fifty-five thousand crowns^ beside extraor- 
dinaries paid in Italy, and not included in any of the fore-- 
going articles, which arise to five hundred thirty-nine 
thousand ^e hundred and fifty-three pounds. 

" We have laid these several particulars before youy 
majesty in the shortest manner we have been able; and 
by an estimate grounded on the preceding facts,, it does 
«[^ai*, that over and above the quotas on the part of 
Great Britain, answering to those contiibuted by your* 
allies, more than nineteen millions have been expended^ 
bj your majesty, diaiiig the course of this war, by way 
of surplussage, or^^'^iceeding in balance: of which none 
of the confederalcL !iave furnished any thing whatsoever.. 
^ It is witil^ry great concern that we find so much> 
ecca^on given u..; to represent how ill a use hath beear 
made of yom* majesty's and your subjects' zeal for the- 
common cause ; that the interest of that cause has not- 
been proportiouably promoted by it, but others, only have 
been eased at your majesty's and your subjects' costs;: 

and have been connived at in layuig their partol^ tffo 
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burden upon this kin^cltai, although thej have upon all 
accounts been equally, and in most respects, much more 
nearly concerned than Britain in the issue of the war. 
We are persuaded, your majesty will think it pardona- 
ble in us, with some resentment, to complain of the little 
regard which some of those whom your majesty of late 
years intrusted, have shown to the interest of their coun- 
try, in giving way at least to such unreasonable imposi- 
tions upon it, if not in some measure contriving them : 
the course of which impositions has been so singular and 
extraordinary, that the more the wealth of this nation has 
been exhausted, and the more your majesty's arms have 
been attended with success, the heavier has been the 
burden laid upon us ; while, on the other hand, the more 
vigorous your majesty's efforts have been, and the great- 
er the advantages which have redounded thence to your 
allies," the more those allies have abated in the share of 
their expense. 

^' At the- first entrance into this war, the commons 
vrere induced to exert themselves in the extraordinary 
manner they did, and to grant such large supplies as had 
been unknown to former ages, in hopes thereby to pre- 
vent the mischiefs of a lingering war, and to bring that 
In which they were necessarily engaged, to a speedy con- 
clusion : but they have been very unhappy in the events 
while they have so much reason to suspect that what was 
intended to shorten the war, has proved the very cause 
of its long continuance ; for, those to whom the profits of 
it have accrued^ have been disposed not easily to forego 
them. And yoOr majesty will thence disceni the true 
reason why so many have delighted in a tvar^ which 
brought in so rich a harvest yearly from Great Britain* 

^ We ai'e as far from desuing, as we know your ma- 
jesty will be from concluding any peace, but upon safe 
aqd honourable terms : and we are far from intending to 
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excuse ourselyes from raidDg all necessary and possible 
supplies'for an effectual prosecution of the war till such 
a peace can be obtained. All that your faithful com- 
mons aim at, all that they wish, is an equal concurrence 
from the other powers engaged in alliance with your 
majesty ; and a just application of what has been alrea« 
dy gained from the enemy, toward promoting the com- 
mon cause. Several large countries and territories have 
been restored to the house of Austria : such as, the king- 
dom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and other places in 
Italy. Others have been conquered, and added to their 
dominions ; as the two electorates of Bavaria and Co- 
logn, the duchy of Mantua, and the bishopnck of Liege, 
These, having been reduced in a great measure by our 
blood and treasure, may, we humbly conceive, with great 
reason, be claimed to come in aid toward carrying on 
the war in Spain. And therefore we make it our earn- 
est request to you majesty, that you will give instruc- 
tions to your ministei*s, to insist with the emperor, that 
the revenues of those several places, excepting only such 
a portion thereof as is necessary for their defence, be ac 
tually so applied. And as to the other parts of the war, 
to which your majesty has obliged yourself by particu- 
lar treaties to contribute, we humbly beseech your ma- 
jesty, that you will be pleased to take effectual care that 
your allies do perform their parts stipulated by those 
treaties; and that your majesty will, for the future, no 
otherwise furnish troops, or pay subsidies, than in pro- 
portion to what your allies shall actudly 'famish and 
pay. When this justice is done to your majesty and to 
your people, there is nothing which your commons will 
not cheerfully grant toward supporting youi* majesty in 
tlie cause in which you are engaged. And whatever 
farther shall appear to be necessary for carrying on the 
war, either at sea or land, we will effectually enable 
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your majesty, to bear your reasonable share of any such 
expense; and will spare no supplies which your sub- 
jects are able, with weir utmost efforts, to afford. 

^ After haring inquired into, and considered the state 
of the war, in which the part your majesty has borne, ap- 
pears to have been not only superior to that of any one 
aHy, but even equal to that of the whole confederacy ; 
your commons naturally inclined to hope, that they 
diould find care had been taken of securing some parti- 
cular advantages to Britain in the terms of a future peace; 
such as might affi>rd a prospect of making the nation 
amends, in time, for that immense treasiure which has 
been expended, and those heavy debts wliich have been 
contracted in the course of so long and burdensome a war. 
This reasonable expectation could no way have been 
better answered, than by some provision made for the 
farther security, and tlie greater improvement of the 
commerce of Great Biitain. But we find ourselves so 
very far disappointed in these hopes, that, in a treaty 
not long since concluded between your msjesty and the 
States General, under colour of a mutual guarantee 
given for two points of the greatest importance to both 
nations, tlie succession and the banier ; it appears, the 
interest of Great Britain has been not vnlj neglected, 
but saciificed ; and that several aiticles in the said 
treaty are destructive to the trade and welfare of 
this kingdom, and therefore highly dishonourable to 
your majesty. 

*' Tour commons observe, in the first place, that seve- 
ral towns and places are, by virtue of this ti*eaty, to be^ 
put into the hands of the Stales General; particularly 
Newpoil, Deodermond, and the castle of Ghent, which 
can in no sense be looked upon as part of a barrier 
against France : but, being the keys of the I^etberland» 
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towttd Britain, roust make the trade of your majesty's 
subjects in those parts precarious, and whenever the 
States think fit, totally exclude them from it. The pre- 
tended necessity of putting these places into the bands, 
of the States General, in order to secure to them a com- 
munication with their barrier, must appear Tain and 
groundless ; for, the sovereignty of the Low Countries 
being not to remain to an enemy, but to a friend and an 
ally, that communication must be always secure and unin- 
teiTupted ; beside that, in case of a rupture or an attack) 
the States have full liberty allowed them to take posses- 
sion of all the Spanish Netherlands, and therefore 
needed no particular stipulation for the towns above- 
mentioned. 

^ Having taken notice of this concession made to the 
States Genera], for seizing upon the whole ten provinces} 
we cannot but observe to your majesty, that in the man* 
ner this article is framed, it is another dangerous circum- 
stance which attends this treaty ; for, had such a provi- 
sion been confined to tlie case of an apparent attack 
from France only, the avowed design of this treaty had 
been fulfilled, and your majesty's instructions to your 
ambassador had been pursued : but this necessary re- 
striction has been omitted ; and the same liberty is 
granted to the States to take possession of all the Ne- 
therlands, whenever they shall think themselves attacked 
by any other neighbouring nation, as when they shall 
be in danger from France : so that if it* should at 
any time happen (which your commons arc very unwil- 
ling to suppose) that they should quarrel even with your 
majesty, the riches, strength, and advantageous situation 
of these countries, may be made use of against yourself,, 
without whose generous and pow^ul assistance, they 
had never been conqu£red.- 
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" To return to those ill consequences which relate to 
the trade of your kingdoms. We beg leave to observe 
to your majesty, that though this treaty revives and ren- 
ders your majesty a party to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
articles of the treaty of Munster, by virtue of which the 
impositions upon all goods and merchandizes brought 
into the Spanish Low Countries by the sea, are to equal 
those laid on goods and merchandizes imported by the 
Scheld, and the canals of Sass and Swyn, and other 
mouths of the sea adjoining ; yet no care is taken to pre- 
serve that equality upon the expoi-tation of those goods 
out of the Spanish provinces into those countiies and 
places which, by virtue of this treaty, are to be in pos- 
session of the States ; the consequence of which must in 
time be, and your commons are informed that in some 
instances it has already proved to be the case, that the 
impositions upon goods carried into those countries and 
places by the subjects of the States General, will be 
taken off, while those upon the goods imported by your 
majesty's subjects remain ; by which means, Great Bri- 
tain will entirely lose this most beneficial branch of 
trade, which it has in all ages been possessed of, even 
from the time when those countries were gqyerned by 
the house of Burgundy,, one of the most ancient, as 
well as the most useful allies to the crown of Eng- 
land. 

" With regard to the other dominions and territories 
of Spain, your majesty's subjects have always been dis- 
tinguished in thehr commerce with them ; and, both by 
ancient treaties, and an uninterrupted custom, have en- 
joyed greater privileges and immunities of trade, than 
either the Hollanders, or any other nation whatsover. 
And Uiat wise and excellent treaty of the grand alliance, 
provides effectually for the security and continuance of 
these valuable privileges to Britain, in such a manner, as 

it. 
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that each nation might be left at the end of war, upon the 
same foot as it stood at the commencement of it. But 
this treaty we now cx)raplain of, instead of confirming 
your subjects' rights, sun-endei-s and destroys them : for, 
although by the sixteenth and seventeenth aif icles of the 
treaty of Munster, made between his catholic majesty 
and the States General, all advantages of trade are stipu- 
lated for, and granted to the Hollanders, equal to what 
the English enjoyed ; yet, the crown of England not 
being a party to that treaty, the subjects of England have 
never submitted to those articles of it, nor even the 
Spaniards themselves ever observed them. But thi» 
treaty revives tliose articles in prejudice of Great Bri- 
tain ; and makes your majesty a party of them, and 
even a guarantee to the States General, for privilege* 
against your own people. 

" In how deliberate and extraordinaiy a manner your 
majesty's ambassador consented to deprive your subjects 
of their ancient rights, and your majesty of the power of 
procuring to tliem any new advantage, most evidently 
appears from his own letters, which, by your majesty's 
directions, have been laid before your commons; for, 
wlien matters of advantage to your majesty and to your 
kingdom, had been offered as proper to be made parts of 
this treaty, they were refused to be admitted by the 
States General, upon this reason and principle : That 
notliing foreign to the guarantees of the succession and 
of the barrier, should be mingled with them. Notwith- 
ijtanding which, the States General had no sooner re* 
ceived notice of a treaty of commerce concluded be- 
tween your majesty and the present emperor, but they 
departed from the rule proposed before, and insisted 
upon the article of which your commons now complain ; 
which article your majesty's ambassador allowed of, al- 
though equally foreign to the succesnon or the barrier; 
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tnd although be had, for that reagon, departed friffa 
other articles^ vhich Tf<mld have been (or the servite of 
his own country. 

" We have forborne to trouble your majesty with 
jfeQoral observations upon this treaty, as it relates to, 
and affects the empire, and other parts of Europe. The 
mi8cliie& which arise from it to Great Britain are what 
wily we have presumed humbly to represent to you, as 
thejT are very evident and very great. And as it appears 
that the Lord Viscount Townshend bad not any orders, 
or authority, for concluding several of those articles, 
which are most prejudicial to your majesty's subjects ; 
we have thought we could do no less than declare your 
said ambassador who negotiated and signed, and all 
•thers who advised the ratifying of this treaty, enemies 
to your majesty and your kingdom. 

^ Upon these faithful informations and advices from 
your commons, we assure ourselves, your majesty, in 
your great goodness to your people, will rescue them 
from those evils, which the [Hrivate counsels of ill-design- 
ing men have exposed them to ; and that, in your great 
wisdom, you will find some means for explaining and 
amending the several articles of this treaty, so as that 
diey may consist with the interest of Great Britain, and 
with real and lastii^ friendship between your majesty 
and the States GeoeraL" 

Between the representation, and the first debates upon 
the subject of it, several weeks had passed; during 
which time the parliament had other matters likewise 
before them, that deserve to be mentioned. For, on the 
9th of February was repealed the act for naturalizing 
foreign protestants, which had been passed under the last 
ministry, and, as many people thought, to very ill pur- 
poses. By this act, any foreigner, who would take the 
•aths to the goremment, and profeM himself a protestant, 
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of iirhateyer denomination, was immediately uatiiralized, 
and had all the privil^es of an English born subject, at 
the expense of a shilling. Most protestants abroad 
differ from us in the points of church government ; so 
that all the acquisitions by this act would increase the 
number of dissenters ; and therefore, the proposal that 
such foreigners should be obliged to conform to the esta^ 
blished worsliip, was rejected. But, because several 
persons were fond of this {project, as a thing that would 
be of mighty advantage to the kingdom, I shall say a 
few words upon it. 

The maxim, " That people are the riches of a na-f 
lion," has been crudely understood by many writers and 
reasoners upon that subject. There are several ways 
by which people are brought into a country. Sometimes 
a nation is invaded, and subdued ; and the conquerors 
seize the lands and make the natives their under tenants 
or servants. Colonies have been always plants yrhect 
the natives were driven out or destroyed, or the land un- 
cultivated and waste. In those countries, where the 
lord of the soil is master of the labour and liberty of 
his tenants, or of slaves bought by his money, men's 
riches are reckoned by the niunber of their vassals. 
And sometimes, in governments newly instituted, where 
there are not people to till the ground, many laws have 
been made to encourage and allure numbers from the 
neighbouring countries. And in all these cases, the new 
comers have either lands allotted them, or are slaves to 
the proprietors. But to invite helpless families, by 
thousands, into a kingdom inhabited like ours, without 
lands te give them, and where the laws will not allow 
that they should be part of the properly as servants, is a 
wrong application of the maxim ; and the same thing, in 
great, as infants dropped at the doors, which are only a 
burden and chai^ge to the parish. The tnie way of mul- 
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tiplying mankind to public, advantage, in such a country 
as England, is, to invite from abroad only able handi- 
craftsmen and artificers, or such who bring over a suffi- 
cient share of property to secure them from want ; to 
enact and enforce sumptuary laws against hixiu*y, and 
all excesses in clothing, furniture, and the like ; to en- 
courage matrimony, and reward, as the Romans dicl, 
those who have a certain number of children. Whether 
bringing over the Palatines were a mere consequence of 
Jhis law for a general naturalization; or whether, as 
many surmised, it had some other meaning ; it appeared 
manifestly, by the issue, that the public was a loser by 
every individual among them ; and that a kingdom can 
no more be the richer by such an importation, than a 
man can be fatter by a wen, which is unsightly and 
troublesome at best, and intercepts that nourishment, 
which would otherwise diffuse itself through the whole ' 
body. 

About a fortnight after, the commons sent up a bill 
for securing the freedom of parliaments, by limiting the 
number of members in that house, who should be allowed 
to possess employments under the crown. Bills to the 
game effect, promoted by both paities, had, after making 
the like progress, been rejected in former parliaments; 
the court and ministry, who will ever be against such a 
law, having usually a greatei* influence in the house of 
lords : and so it happened now. Although that influ- 
ence were less, I am apt to think that such a law would 
be too thorough a reformation in one point, while we have 
80 many corruptions in the rest ; and perhaps the regu- 
lations already made on that ailicle arc sufTicient, by 
which several employments incapacitate a man from 
being chosen a member, and all of them bring it to a 
pew election. 
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For mj own part, when I consider the temper of par- 
ticular persons, and by what masdms thej have acted 
(ahnost without exception) in their private capacities, I 
caftnot conceive how such a bill should obtain a majoritj', 
unless every man expected to be one of the ilftyy wUcIi^ 
I think, was the limitation intended. 

About the same time, likewise, the house of commons 
advanced one considerable step, toward securing us 
against farther impositions from our allies; resolving that 
the additional forces should be continued ; but with a 
condition, that the Dutch should make good their pro- 
position of three-fifths to two-fifths, which those confede- 
rates hjid so long, and in so great degiee, neglected. The 
Duke of Marlborough's deduction of two and a half per 
cetU. from the pay of the foreign troops, was afeo applied 
for carrying on the war. 

Lastly, within this period is to be included the act 
passed to prevent the disturbing those of the episcopal 
communion in Scotland, in the exercise of their religious 
worship, and in the use of the litui^ of the church of 
England. It is known enough, that the most consider- 
able of the nobility and gentry there, as well as great 
numbers of the people, dread the tyrannical discipline 
of those synods and presbyteries ; and at the same time, 
have tlie utmost contempt for the abilities and tenets of 
their teachers. It was, besides, thought an inequality, be- 
yond all appearance of reason or justice, that dissenters 
of every denomination here, who are the meanest and 
most illiterate part among us, should possess a toleration 
by law, under colour of which they might, upon occasion, 
be bold enough to insult the religion established ; while 
those of the episcopal church in Scotland, groaned un- 
der a real persecution. The only specious objectioa 
against this bill was, that it set the religion by law in 
both parts of the island upon a different foot, directly 
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contrary to the udIoq; because, by an act passed (his 
very session against occasional conformity, our dissen- 
ters were shut out from all ^ployments. A petition 
from Carstairs, and other Scotch professors, against this 
tnUy was olTered to the house, but not accepted ; and a 
motioD made by the other party, to receive a clause, 
that should restrain all persons who have any office in 
Scotland, from going to episcopal meetings, passed in the 
negative. It is manifest, that the promoters of this 
clause, were not moved by any regard for Scotland, 
which is by no means their favourite at present ; only 
they hoped, that if it were made part of a law, it might 
occasion such a choicer of representatives in both houses, 
from Scotland, as would be a considerable strength to 
their faction here. But the proposition was in itself ex- 
tremely absurd, that so many lords and otlier persons of 
distinction, who have great employments, pensions, posts 
in the army, and other places of profit, many of whom 
are in frequent or constant attendance at the court, and 
utterly dislike their national way of worship, should be 
deprived of their liberty of conscience at home; not to 
mention those who are sent thither from hence, to take 
care of the revenue and other affairs, who would ill di- 
gest the changing of their religion for that of Scotland. 

With a farther view of favour toward the episcopal 
clergy of Scotland, thi'ee members of that country were 
directed to bring iu a bill, for restoring the patrons to 
their ancient rights of presenting ministers to the vacant 
churches there; which the kirk, during the height of 
their power, had obtained for themselves. And, to con- 
clude this subject at once, the queen, at the close of the 
session, commanded Mr. Secretary St John to acquaint 
the house, " That, pui-suant to thehr address, the prc^ts 
arising from the bishop's estates in Scotland, which re- 
mained in the crown, should be applied to the support of 
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foch of the ejnscopal clergy there, as would take the 
oaths to her majesty.'' 

JNTothiDg could more amply justify the proceedings of 
the queen and her mimsters, for tTvo years past, than that 
famous representation above at large recited; die mi- 
4>ias6ed wisdom of the nation, after the strictest inqiifagry 
confinning those facts upon which her majesty't cm na da 
were grounded ; and many persons, who were bdbie in- 
clined to belieye that the allies and the late ministry had 
been too much loaded by the malice, misrepresentations, 
or ignorance of writers, who were now fiilly convinced 
of their mistake by so great an authority. Upon this 
occa^on I cannot forbear doing justice to Mr. St Jc^io, 
who had been secretary at war, for several years, under 
the former administration, where he had the advantage 
of observing how affairs were managed both at home and 
abroad. He was one of those who shared in the present 
treasurer's fortune, resigsing up his employment at the 
same time ; and upon that minister's being again taken 
into favour, this gentleman was some time after made se- 
cretary of state. There he began afresh, by the oppor- 
tunities of his station, to look into past miscarriages; 
and, by the force of an extraordinary genius, and apj^i- 
cation to public affairs, joined with an invincible elo- 
quence, laid open the scene of miscarriages and corrup- 
Uons, through the whole course of the war, in so evident 
a manner, that ihe house of coramous seemed principal^ 
directed in their resolutions, upon this inquiry, by his 
information and advice. In a short time after the re- 
presentation was published, there appeared a memorial 
in the Dutch Gazette, as by order of tiie States, reflect- 
ing very much upon the said representation, as well as 
the resolutions oo which it was founded, pretending td 
deny some of diQ facts, and to extenuate others. This 
memorial, tianslated into English, a common writer oC 
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Dews had the boldDCss to insert in one of his papers. A 
complaint being made thereof to the house of commons ; 
tliey voted the pretended memorial to be a false, scan- 
dalous, malicious libel, and ordered the printer to be ta 
ken into custody. 

■\'i'Ji was the misfortune of the ministers, that while they 
if.crjB baited by their professed adversaries of the discon- 
tented faction, acting in confederacy with emissaries of 
foreign powers, to break the measures her majest}- had 
taken toward a peace, they met, at the same time, with 
frequent diiSiculiies from those who agreed and engaged 
with them to pursue the same general end, but sometimes 
disapproved the methods as too slack and remiss, or in 
appearance now and then, perhaps, a little dubious. In 
the first session of this parliament, a considerable num- 
ber of gentlemen, all members of the house of commons, 
began to meet by themselves, and consult what course 
they ought to steer in this new world. They intended 
to revive a new countiy party in parliament, which 
might, as in former times, oppose the court in any pro- 
ceedings they disliked. The whole body was of such 
who profess what is commonly called high-church prin- 
ciples, upon which account, they were irreconcilable 
enemies to the late ministry and all its adherents. On 
the other side, considering the temper of the new men in 
power, that they were persons who had formerly moved 
between the two extremes, those gentlemen who were 
impatient for an entire change, and to see all their ad- 
versaries laid at once as low as the dust, began to be 
apprehensive that the work would be done by halves. 
But the juncture of affairs at that time, both at home am! 
abroad, would by no means admit of the least precipita- 
tion, althoiigli the queen and her first minister had been 
disposed to it : which certainly tliey were not. Neither 
did the court seem at all uneasy at tliis league, formed 
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IB appearance agaiost it, but composed of honest gentle- 
men, who wished well to their country, in which both 
were entirely agreed, although they might differ about 
the means; or, if such a society should begin to grow 
resty, nothing was easier than to divide them, and reii 
der all their endeavours ineffectual. 

But, in the course of that first session, many of tUs so- '^ 
ciety became gradually reconciled to the new mfefatrf, 
whom they found to be greater objects of the oomDum 
enemy's hati-ed than themselves; and the attempt of 
Guiscard, as it gained farther time for deferring the dis- 
posal of employments, so it much endeared that person* 
to the kingdom, who was so near falling a sacrifice to the 
safety of his countr}-. ' Upon the last session, of which I 
am now writing, this October Club (as it was called) re- 
newed their usual meetings ; but were now very much al- 
tered from their original institution, and seemed to have 
wholly dropped the design, as of no farther use. They 
saw a point can-ied in the house of lords against the 
court, that would end in the ruin of the kingdom ; and 
they observed the enemy's whole artillery directly level- 
led at the treasurer's head. In short, the majority of 
the club had so good an understanding wiUi the great 
men at court, that two of the latter,t to show to the world 
how fair a correspondence there was between the court 
and country party, consented to be at one of their din- 
nors; but this intercourse had an event very different 
from what was expected: f(nr, immediately the more 
zealous members of that society broke off from the rest, 
and composed a new one, made up of gentlemen who 
seemed to expect little of the court ; and perhaps with a 
mixture of others, who thought themselves disappointed 
or too long delayed. Many of these were observed to 

*Mr. Harley. N. f Mr. St. John and Mr. Bromley. K. 
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retain an incurable jealousy of the treasurer; and to in* 
terpret ~all delays, which they could not coni[ffebeud9 as 
a reserve of favour in this minbter, to the persons and 
prii^clples of the abandoned party. 

Upon an occaskm offered about this time, some persons 
eat of distrust to the treasurer, endeavoured to obtain a 
point irhicli could not have been earned witliout putting 
til into confusion. A bill was brought into the house of 
eoramons, appointing comndssionei's to examine into the 
value of ail lands, and other interests granted by 
the crown, since the 13th day of February, 1688, and 
upon what considerations such grants had been made. 
The united country interest in the house was extremely 
set upon passing the bill. They had conceived an opi- 
nion, from former precedents, that the court would cer- 
tainly oppose all steps toward a resumption of grants ; 
and those who were apprehensive that the treasurer in- 
clined the same way, proposed the bill should be tacked 
to another, for raising a fund by duties upon soap and 
paper ; which has been always imputed, whether justly 
or not, as a favourite expedient of those - called the 
tory party. At the same time it was very well known, 
that the house of lords had made a fixed and unanimous 
resolution against giving their concurrence to the passing 
of such ututed bills : so that the consequences of this 
project must have been, to bring the ministry under diffi- 
culties, to stop the necessary supplies, and endanger the 
good correspondence between both houses : notwithstand- 
ing all which, the majority carried it for a tack ; and the 
committee was instructed accordingly to make the two 
bills into one: whereby the worst that could happen 
would have followed, if the treasurer had not convinced 
the warm leaders in th'is affair, by undeniable reasons, 
that the means they wei-e using would certainly disap- 
point the end ; that neither iiimsel^ nor any ocher of the 
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faeeo'liaervantB, were at all against this iaquirir ^ aodbe 
fNTonmied his utmost credit to help forward the iHlliniiie 
house of knrds. He prevailed at last to have it sent up 
single 9 but their l<nxfehipB gave it another kind of recep- 
tion. Those who were of the side qppodte to the. €Oni<^ 
withstood it to a man, as in a party case : amoiig tile 
rest, some were personally concerned, and others tagr 
friends and relatioos, which they supposed a softdelft 
excuse to be absent, or dissent Even those, whoae 
grants were antecedent to this intended inspection, begam 
to be alarmed,as men whose neighbours'houses are on fire. 
A show of zeal for the late king's honour, occaaioiied 
many reflections upon the date of this inquiry, whidi 
was to c(»nmence with his reign : and the Earl of Not- 
tingham, who had now flung away the mask whidi he 
had lately pulled ofl^ like one who had no other idew- 
but that of vengeance against the cpieen and her friends, 
acted consistently enough with his design, by voting- at 
a lord against the bill, Bfter he had directed his ton in 
the house of commons to vote for the tack. 

Thus miscarried this popular bill for appotntii^ com- 
missionen to examine into royal grants ; but whether 
those chiefly concerned, dad rightly consult dieir own 
interest, has been made a. question, which perhaps time 
will resolve. It was agreed that the queen, by her own 
authority, might have ismed out a commisnon formdi 
an inquiry ; and every body believed that the intei^lMi 
of the pariiament wag, only to tax the grants with^ aboot 
three years purchase, and at the same tirae establish the 
proprietors in possession of the remainder for ever; so 
that, upon the whole, the grantees would haim been 
great gainers by such an act, since the titles of those 
lands, as they stood then, were hardly of half vafaie 
with others, either for sale or aettknegft. Beside% the 
example of the Irish forfeitures m^ hiETe taught diea^ 
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precarious owners, that when the house of commons hem 
once engaged in a pursuit, which tljcy think is right, 
although it be flopped or suspended for a while, they 
will be sure to renew it upon eveiy opportunity that 
offers, and seldom fail of success : for instance, if the 
resumption should liappen to be made part of a supply^ 
which can be easily done without the objection of a tack, 
the grantees might possibly then have much harder con- 
ditions given them ; and I do not see how they could 
prevent it. Whether the resuming of royal grants be 
consistent with good policy or justice, would be too long 
a disquisition ; besides, the profusion of kings is not 
likely to be a grievance for the future, because there 
have been laws since made to provide against that evil, 
or indeed rather because the crown has nothing left to 
give away. But the objection made against the date of 
the intended inquiry, was invidious and triOing; for 
King James II. made very few grants : he was a better 
manager, and squandering was none of his faults ; whereas 
the late king, who came over here a perfect stranger to 
our laws and to our people, regardless of posterity, 
wherein he was not likely to survive, thought he could 
no way better strengthen a new title, than by purcharang 
incuds at the expense of every thing which was in his 
power to part with. 

The reasonableness of uniting to a money bill one of a 
different nature, which is usually called tacking, has 
been likewise much debated, and will admit of argument 
enough. In ancient times, when a parliament was held, 
the commons first pi-oposed their grievances to be re- 
dressed, and then gave their aids; so that it was a per- 
fect bargain between the king and the subject. Thb fully 
answered the ends of tacking. Aids were then demanded 
upon occasions which would hardly pass at present ; 
siicli, for instance, as those for making the kuig's soo a 
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knight, manryiiig fan eldest daiighter,«Dd8diiieodiefB<^ 
the like sort Most of the mooej went into the king's 
coffin, for his private use ; neither was he accopntahle 
for my part of it Hence arose the form of the kii^s 
thanking his sabjects for their benevolence, when anj 
subsidies, tenths, oir fifteenths, were given Imn. Bottbe 
snf^Hes now granted are of another nature, and dmaot 
be properly called a particalar benefit to the crown, be- 
cause 4he7 are all appropriated to their several uses : so 
that, when the boose of commons tack to a money faffl, 
what is foreign and hard to be lUgesled, if it be not 
passed, they put themselves and their country in as great 
difficulties as the prince. On the other side^ there have 
been several r^ulations made, through the course of 
time, in parliamentary proceeding?; amoi^ which, it is 
grown a rule, that a bill once rejected shall not be brought 
up again the same session ; whereby the commons seem 
to have lost the advantage c^ purchasing a redress c^ their 
grievances by granting suppli^ which, upon some emer- 
gencies, has put them upon this expedient erf* tacking; so 
that there is more to be said on each side of the case, 
than is convenient for me to trouble the reader or myself 
in deducing. 

Among the matters of importance during this session, 
we may justly number the proceedings of the house of 
ocMnmons with relation to the fMress ; since her majesty's 
message to the house, of Januaiy the seventeenth, con- 
cludes with a paragrafA, representing the great licones 
taken in publishing false and scandalous libels, such as 
are a reproach to any government ; and recommending 
to them to find a remedy e^ial to the miscMef. The 
meaning of these words in the message seems to be con- 
fined to those weekly and daily papers and pamphlets, 
reflecting ap<m the penons and the management of the 
ministry. But the house of commong, in their address 
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which EDswers this message, makes ao additioD of iht 
blasphemies against God and religion ; and it is certain 
that nothing would be more for the honour of the legisla- 
jture, than some efTectual law for putting a stop to this 
universal mischief,* but as the person'''' who advised the 
queeo in that part of her message, had only then in his 
thoughts the redressing of the political and' factious 
fibels, I think he ought to have taken care, by his gi*eat 
credit in the house, to have proposed some ways by 
which that evil might be removed ; the law for taxing 
single papers having produced a quite contrary effect, 
as was then foreseen by many persons, and has since 
been found tnie by experience. For the adverse party, 
fiill of rage and leisure since theh fall, and unanimous in 
defence of their cause, employ a set of writers by sui>- 
Kription, who are well vereed in all the topics of defa- 
mation, and have a style and genius levelled to the gene^- 
rality of readers ; while those who would draw their 
pens on the side of their prince and country, are dis^ 
couraged by this tax, which exceeds the intrinsic value 
both of the materials and the work ; a thing, if I be not 
mistaken, without example. 

It must be acknowledged, that the bad practices of 
printers have been such, as to deserve the severest ani- 
madversions of the public ; and it is to be wished, the 
party quarrels of the pen were always managed with de- 
cency and truth : but, in the mean time, to open the 
mouths of our enemies, and shut our own, is a turn of 
politics that wants a little to be explained. Perhaps the 
ministry now in possession, because they are in posses- 
sion, may despise such trifles as this ; and it is not to be de- 
nied, that acting as they do upon a national uiterest, they 
may seem to stand in less need of such supports, or may 
safely fling them down as no longer necessary. But, if 

• Mr. Secretary St John. N. 
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(he leaders of the .other party had proceeded fagr thhk 
maxima their power would have heeo n<Hie at all, or <^ 
verj short duration : aod had Dot some active pens KDea 
in to in^rove the good dispontioiis of the people up- 
on the late change^ and oootiQued since to overthrow the 
falsehood plentiiiilty, and sometimes not unplausibljr, 
scattered by the adversaries, I am very much in doubt 
whether those at the helm would now have reason to be 
pleased with their success. A particular person may 
with more safety demise the opinioa.of the vulgar, be- 
cause it does a wise man no real harm or good, but the 
administration a great deal ; and whatever side has the 
sole management of the pen, will soon find hands enou|^ 
to write down their enemies as low as they please. If 
the people had no other idea of those whom her majesty 
trusts in her greatest alTairs, than what is conveyed by 
the passions of such as would compass sea and land for 
their destruction; what could they expeei, but to be 
torn in pieces, by the rage of the multitude ? How ne> 
cessaiy therefore was it, that t^ world should, from time 
to time, be undeceived by true representadons of persons 
and facts, which have kept the kingdom steady to its hi- 
tterests, against all the attacks of a cunning and viruletit 
faction ! 

However, the mischiefs of the press were too exoibf* 
tant to be cured by sueh a remedy as a tax upon the 
smaller papers; and a bill for a much more effectual re- 
gulation of it, was brought into the house of commons^ 
but so late in the session that there was no time to pass 
it ; for there has hitherto always appeared an unwilling 
nesB to cramp overmuch the liberty of (he press, whe- 
ther from the inconveniences apprehended from doing 
too much, or too little ;. or whether, the benefit proposfed 
by each party to themselves, from the service of their 
writers toward, the lecoveriBgoc.preaerviiig of power, be 
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thought to outweigh the disadyantages. However it 
came about, this affair was put off firom one week to an- 
other, and the bDl not te-ougbt into the house till the 
eighth of June. It was committed three days, and then 
heard of no more. In this bill there was a clause insert- 
ed (whether industriously with design to overthrow it) 
that the author's name and place of abode should be set 
to every printed book, pamphlet, or paper ; to which I 
believe no man, who has the least regard to learning, 
would give his consent ; for beside the objection to this 
clause from the practice of pious men, who, in publishing 
excellent writings for the service of religion, have chosen, 
out of an humble christian spirit, to conceal their names ; 
it is certain that all persons of true genius or knowledge, 
have an invincible modesty and suspicion of themselves, 
upon their first sending their thoughts into the world ; 
and that those who are dull or superficial, void of all 
taste and judgment, have dispositions directly contrary : 
so that, if this clause had been made part of a law, there 
would have been an end, in all likelihood, of any valua- 
ble production for the future, either in wit or learning r 
and that insufferable race of stupid people, who are now 
every day loading the press, would then reign aloDe, in 
time destroy our very first principles of reason, and in- 
troduce barbarity among us, which is already kept out 
with so much difficulty by so few hands. 

Having given an account of the several steps made to- 
ward a peace, from the first overtures begun by France, 
to the commencement of the second session ; I shall, in 
the fourth book, relate the particulars of this gieat nego- 
tiation, from the period last mentioned to the present 
time ; and because there happened some passages in both 
bouses, occasioned by the treaty, I shall take notice of 
them under that head. There only remains to be men- 
tioned one affair of another nature, which the lords and 
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GommoDB toc^ into their cogotzanee, after a very diflfefeot 
mano^, wherewith I shall close this part of my sabjeet - 

The sect of quakers among us, whose sj^stem oi rdi- 
gioD, first founded upon enthusiasm, has been many 
jears growing into a craft, held it an unlawful action to 
take an oath to a magistrate. This doctrine^was tau|^t 
them by the author of their sect, fix>m a literal applica- 
tion of the text, Swear not at aU; but being a body of 
j^ple wholly turned to trade and commerce of all kinds, 
they found themselves, on many occasions, deprived oi 
the benefit of the law, as well as of voting at elections, 
by a foolish scruple, which their obstinacy would not suf- 
fer them to get over. To prevent this inconvenience^ 
these people had credit enough in the late reign to have 
an act passed, that their solemn affirmation and declara- 
tion should be accepted instead of an oath in the usual 
form. The great concern in those times was, to lay all 
religion upon a level ; in order to which, this maxim was 
advanced,. '' That no man ought to be denied the liberty 
of serving his country, upon account of a different belief 
in speculative opinions ;'' under which term some peo- 
ple were apt to include every doctrine of Christianity. 
However, this act in favour of the quakers was only 
temporary, in order to keep them in constant depend- 
ence ; and expired o{ course after a ceitain tenn, if it 
were not continued. Those people had, therefore, veiy 
early in the session, offered a petition to the house of 
commons for a continuance of the act, which was not suf- 
fered to be brought up. Upon this, they applied them- 
selves to the lords; who passed a bill accordingly, and 
sent it down to the commons, where it was not so much as 
allowed a furst reading. 

And indeed it is not easy to conceive, upon what mo- 
tives the legislature of so great a kii^dom could descend 

so low, as to be ministerial and subservient to the ca* 
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ptioti of di6 omil ifeflinEd Iwitv^ dMl cftv ifij^emd In 
tbemirid; and lli*, Id a firibit tviftre tiioie del^^ 
dehid^ pcoifke maoA aagaht tnm ifi Ae rest of miiH 
kM who Kte oadcr cfvU goVefmieoit ? Iwt the deaigtm 
of Ba iipfriof piarty» at thiK iiiiie^ were i^ 
tie «miipiHed» thiffl io^ voderlBldiig ai7 
hunlite airf MNrtlfy the ^nirdi ; 1^ 
ced, thotif aset of sceptic pldiDBO|iiierB (who pvofei»ta 
doabt of every thh^ had been then among Wft, andiite* 
gled thite teneti with some connptioiis of diiriglianltjr, 
tbejr might have ohtakied die same prhrSlege; and Una 
a hiw woold haye been enacted, whereby the miaaa 
doubt of the people ealled soepties, ihoold hare beeo 
fwe^tod hastead of aa oath io the usual form: soabsatd 
are all masitts f<miied «pon the lucoDslsteDt prioeiplca of 
flftiioii, wheo once they are brought to be examined by 
the standard of trudi and leaaoo. 
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BOOK IV. 

"^^E left the plenipoteDUaries of the allies sand tboee i>f 
the enem7, prepariog to aflsemble at Utrecht on the fint 
(^January, N. S. in order to form a coof^cess for oc^goti- 
ating a general peace ; wherein, although the Dtitdi had 
made a mighty merit of their compliance with the queen, 
jet they set all their instruments at work to inOaiie both 
houses against her majesty's measures. M. Bothmaiv 
the Hanover envoy, took care to pnnt and dispene bis., 
memorial, of which I have formerly spoken : Hoffman, 
the emperor's resident, was soliciting for a yacht and con- 
voys to bring over Prince Eugene at this juncture, foirti- 
fied, as it was given out, with great proposals from the 
imperial court : the Earl of Nottingham became a coD- 
, vert, for reasons already mentioned : money was distri- 
buted where occasion required ; an<l the Dukris of Somer- 
set and Marlborough, together witfi the Earl of Oodol- 
pbin, had put themselves at the head of their junto and 
their adherents, in older to attadL liie court..; Soma 
days after the vote passed the liouse of lords fon aumiftr 

G a 
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tiQg into ^ addrw the Earl of NottiogfaaniVflHHe^ 
agUDsl aqj peace widnmi Spain ;^M. Biij% the Dutdi 
enToy, wbo had been deep in all the coosuUatiooa vith 
the dtsconteited |iartf for cm^rifpg that pointy waa de> 
aiipl to meet with tiM lend {NTiTj aea]» the Earl ef Dart- 
movlh, and Mt. Secretary St John, in ordor to ngja a 
Ireatgr bcitween the ^pieeo and the States, to lubBiat after 
ii peace. There the en¥0^toc3Locca(doa to expostulate 
upon the advantagei stipulated f<9r Britain with France :. 
said, ^ It was his opinion, that those minlsten om^t, in 
respect of the friendship between both nations, to ao> 
quaint him what these advantages were; and that he 
lodged iqpon hk coontry to be entitled by treaty to share 
thian equally with us: That there waanow another rear 
son why we should be more ^sposed to comply with him 
iqponthb.head; for, idnce the lato resolution of the house 
(fiords, he took it for granted, it would be a dangerous 
step in us to give Spaki to a prince of the house of Bour- 
bon; and thereforethat we should do well to induce the 
States, by such a concession,, to help us out of tUs^Bffi- 
ealty.** 

Mr. St John made answer, ** That there was noC n 
maninthe^iQeen'soottndlcapableofsobasea thou|^: 
That if Buys had any thing to Complaitt o( which waa 
injurious to Holland, or justly tendhig to hurt the good 
coRieqpondence between us and the States, he was eoof- 
dent her majesty would at all times be ready to give U^ 
up; but that the ministers scorned to screen themselyea 
at the esqpense of their countiy : That the resointions 
Buys me^iooed was chiefly owing to foreign ndnisterB 
intermeddling in our affahr% and would peihaps have an 
effect the prelectors did not foresee r That if the peace 
became impracticable, the house of commons would cer- 
taiidy put the war i^nm another foot; and reduce the 
public -expense witUn such a conqiasa as our tieatfaa ie» 
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quited in the strictest senae^ and asoiir ptresent 

would admit, leaving the partizans for war to supply tihe 

rest." 

Although the secretary believed this answer would pnt^ 
an end to such infamous proposals^ it fell out otherwise: 
for, shortly after, M. Buys applied himself to the trea- 
surer, prominng to undertake, *^ That his masters should 
give up the article of Spain, provided they might diare 
with us in the assiento for negroes." To whidi the trea- 
surer's answer was short, '' That he would rather lose his 
head than consent to such an offer." « 

It is manifest by this proceeding, that whatever sdiemes 
wei'e forming here at home in this juncture by the ene- 
mies to the peace, the Dutch only designed to fall in with 
it, as far as it would answer their own account ; and by 
a strain of the lower politics, wherein they must be al- 
lowed to excel every country in Christendom, lay upon 
the watch for a good bai^ain, by taking advantage of the 
distress they themselves had^ brought upon then nearest 
neighbour and ally. 

But the queen highly resented this indignity from a 
republic upon whom she had conferred so many obliga- 
tions. She could not endure that the Butch should em- 
ploy their instruments to act in confederacy with a cabal 
of factious peqple, who were prepared to sai^ifice the 
safety of their prince and country, to the recovery <tf that 
power they had so long possessed and abused. Her ma- 
jesty knew very well, that whatever were the mistaken 
or affected opinions of some people at home upon the ar- 
ticle of Spain, it was a point the States had long given 
up; who had very openly told our ministry, ^ That the 
war in that country was only our concern, and what 
their republic had nothing to do with." It is true, the 
party-leaders were equally convinced that the recove- 
ry of Spain was impracdcaUef butmany things may he 
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excused in apnifeMd ndtemry ftffeo iiiid£r' I dis- 
grace, IrUcfc «Mi IllgMy eriiflfaiill in to ally, iipoif wlioni 
we are tbat very instant confening new fatoun, Ber 
^jatf tlferefbve thoiiglit it faigli time to exert herself 
lAid at l^dgfii put a itop to fiweign infineace upon Bri- 
Hdbf eoittnels ; lo that, nttet the llari id NottinghamV 
cliaiBe agairtst aAjr peace wijthottt Spain was carried iir 
IlielionBe of Ibr^ direcfions were immediately sent to 
' the Earl of StrftlTord at the Hague, to inform tiie Duich, 
* That It was obtained bj^^a trick, and would consequent^ 
If turn to the disappointment and confusion of the con-« 
Mrers and the actos/' He was Hkewise instructed to 
tie very dry and reserved to the pepsionarj and Dutdi 
'ministers; to let diero know, ** The queen thought hei^ 
•cdf ill-treated^ and that they would soon hear whatef^ 
ibcts those measures would have upon a mild and good 
temper, wrought up to resentment by repeated provoca- 
tfens : That Ae States might have the war continued if 
^ey pleased; but that the queen wooM not be forced to 
carry it on after their maimer; nor would suffer them to 
wake her peace, or to settle the interests of her kiqg- 
doms.** 

' Toothers in Holland, who appeared to be mote jUmk 
derate, the Earl was diriected to say, /« That the Statea 
were upon a wrong scent: That their mii^ster here mia-^ 
tXKdt every thingthat we had promised : That we would" 
perform s^ they could reasonal^ ask f^pomus^ in relatklL 
'to their barrier and their trade; and that Mens. Buys 
dealt very unfairly, if he had not told them as much : 
'but that Britain, proeeedio^in some respects upon a new 
sdieme of politics, would no longer struggle for jmpos- 
sibiiities, ncnr be amused by words: That our pe^e 
came more and more to thdr senses ; and that the Ai» 
gle dispute now was, whether die Dutch would jqio widi 
a faction i^;ainst the queen, or with the nation for her r* 
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The court likewise resolved to discourage Prince Eit- 
gene from his journey to England, irhtch he wot about 
lliis time uDilertaking, and of which 1 hare Epokeo be- 
fore. He waa lold, " That the queen wanted do exhor- 
tnlions to carry on the war; hut the prujcct of it should 
be agreed abroad, upon uhich her majesty's resolutionB 
might somi be Eignified : and, until she saw what tlie 
emperor and allies trere ready to do, slie would neither 
proDiiee nor eugage for any thing." At the same lime, 
Mr. St. John lold Hoffman, ihc emperOT's resident here, 
"■ That, if the prince had a mind to divert lijmself in 
London, (he ministei^ woiJd do their part to enlertaia 
him, and he sure to trouble him witli no manner of bn- 

This cokluesfi retarded the prince's journey for some 
days; but did not prevent it, although be had a second 
message by the queeu's order, with this farther addition, 
" That his name had lately been made use of| on many 
occasions, to create ferment, and stir up sedition ; and 
that her majesty judged it would be neither sate for him, 
nor convenient for her, that he should come over at this 
time." But all would not do : it was enough tliat the 
queen did not absolutely forbid bim : and the party-con- 
federates, both foreign and domestic, thought his presence 
would be highly necessary for tlieir sen-ice. 

Toward tlie end of December, the lord privy-seal* set 
out for Holland. He was ordered to stop at the Hague, 
and in conjunction with the Earl of Strafford, to declare 
to the States in her majesty's name, " Uer resolutions 
to conclude no peace, wherein the allies in general, and 
each coufederatc in particular, might not fmd their am- 
ple security, mid ihelr reasonable satisfaction -. That she 
was ready to insist upon iheii- barrier, and advantages in 

* Ik. Jobn RobiDSDD, bisiuip of Lionilan. H. 
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tboir trade^ ia the maoDer tbe jSlates tbeoMeiTeiJMiiM 
deaire; and to ooncert wkh dieiBi «ich i^ |4mi of tiea^, 
as both powers in%||jt be under mmtiial i^cfagmieDts ufi- 
ver to reiq^ from: That ofl^litef coukl be ui greater 
inporUp^ than for the minitlfirg of Great Britain and 
B^oUi|iid to enter the congieai under the strictest ties of 
Cimifidence» and entkelj to coneur tbrouj^iottt the course 
of these negotiations; toirhich purpose^ it washer n^ 
jes^^s pleasure, , that their lordships should adjust with 
tfaeDutch^miaisters tli^ best manner aqd method far opeo- 
lag and canyiiig on the confereoces, and declare thesn- 
selves instructed to communicate fireely their thiw^ts 
and measures to the plenipotentiaries of the States, wh^ 
they hoped, had receired the same instructions." 
. , Lastly, the two lords were to signify to the penskwaiy 
and die other mimuitersi ^ That her majestjV prepank 
ti$Ntt Cnt the next campaign, ware carried on with all the 
despatch and vigour the [Hreaent circum9tance8 would al- 
low ; and to insfat, that the same mV^ht be done Wy the 
States; and that both powers should jc^ in pienng the 
emperor, and other aljiies, to make greater efforts than 
they bad hitherto done; without whkh, the war 
lai^uisbt andthe terms c^ peace become eveij day 
disadvantageous." 

The two British pknipol^tiaries went to Utaadift 
with, very large instructions; and after the usual man- 
ner, were to make much higher demands from France 
(at least in behalf of the allies) than they could havst 
any hope to obtain. The sum of what they bad in 
chaige, beside matter of form, was, to concert with the 
miniators of the several powers engi^ged against France^ 
^ That all deferences arising among them should be ac- 
commodated between themselves, without sufftrfay iim 
French to interfere : That whatever were proposed to 
France by a minister of the alliance^ should be backed 
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hj- the whole confederacy: That a lime might be fixed 
for the concliifioti, as (here had been for ihe comineace- 
meot of the treatj." Spaui was (o be demanded out of 
the bands of Uie Bourbon family, as the most effectual 
means for preventing tbc union of thai kingdom with 
France; and whalerer conditiODs the allies could agree 
upou. for hinderiDg that union, their lordsbips were pe- 
renjplorily lo iDBisI on. 

As to tlie interests of each ally in particular, the ple- 
nipotentiaries of Britaiu were lo demand " Strasburgb, 
the fort of Kehl with its dependencies, and ihe lovn of 
Brisac with its territory, for the emperor: That France 
should pogaess Alsatia, according to the treaty of West- 
phalia, with the right of the prefccliire only over the lea 
imperial cities in that country : That the fortijicationg 
of lite said ten cities be put into the coodiijon they were 
in at the time of the said treaty, except Landau, which 
was to be demanded for the emperor and empire, with 
liberty of demolishing the fortifications; That the French 
king should at a ccitain time, and at tiis own expense, de- 
molish the forlrtsscH of Huimingen, iSev Brisac, and 
Fort Lewis, never to be rebuilt. 

" That the town and forireae of Rhinfelt should be 
demanded for the landgrave of Hessc-Cassel until that 
matter l>e otherwise seilled. 

" That the clause relating lo reli^onio the fourth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Ryswick, aud contrary to that of 
Westphalia, should be annidled ; and Ihe slate of reli- 
gion in Germaijy restored to the tenour of the treaty of 
Westphalia. 

" That France should acknowledge the King of Prus- 
sia, and give luui no disturbance in Neufchatcl and Va- 
tengin. 

>* That the priocipality of Orange, and other estates 



bcibogliig to ilMriit* KkigWOtm, ilioiddlie Mtoredy 
«i law iholild dkecU ' 

.*^ Tint the Diike of HHiorar Bhoald be odm^lPr 
Udgod doctor. 

^^ VhBiihe Kfa^of Foitiigft] akoiiUeolof alltlie Mi* 
wmHtBig^ ttifRibted between htm tod the allies. 

^ That the States shoold have ftr thdr barrier Fiur^ 
lies, Fort Knocks Mei^n, Ipres, Ldsle^ Totumay, CooAif 
Valeidideimei^ Maubenge^ Douaj, Bethmie, Avie^ St 
Yenaot, and Boochaio, with their eannoi^ ^e^ That 
the Freoth king should restore all the places beioi^ghg 
10 Spall, now, or during this war, In hhi pus s es s ien In 
the Netherlands : That such part of them as shouM be 
thought fit, might be allowed likewise for a bander to 
die States : That France should grant the tariff of 1064 
to the Stales; and exemption of fifty pence jv^rton upon 
Dutch goods trading to that kingdom: But diat these ar- 
ticles in favour of the States dumld not be concluded* 
till the barrier treaty were explained to the queen*« satia- 
fiHstlon. 

** That the Duke of Savoy should be put In pMir 
sioD of all taken firom him in this war, and enjoy the 
places yielded to him by the emperor and other dHes: 
That fhioce diould likewise yield to hhn Ezilles, Feiiei> 
trilles,* Chaumont, the valley at Pregata, and the UM 
lying between Piedmont and Mount Ctenu. 

^ That the article about the demoHshhig of DuflkML 
should be explained." 

As to Britain ; the plenipotentiaries were to lnsefl» 
* That Nieuport, Dendermond, Ghent, and all places 
whkh appear to be a barrier rathier against England thmi 
France, should eHheir not be given to the Dutch, er at 
least in such a manner as not to hinder the tfakftfB 
tfobjects free pnsage to and fym the liow CouatiW. 
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'^ That the »v«Dtb artlde of the beirier-treatf , i^Mfch 
empowers the States, in ease of an attack, to pat tfocfps' 
at discretioii id afl the places of the Low Countries, 
^ould be so explained as to be undentood ooty of an 
attack from France. 

'^ That Britain sl^ould trade to tbe Low Oonntrlei 
with the same privileges as the States themselves. 

^ That the mott christian king should acknowledge 
the suooesdon of Hanover, and immediately oblige the 
pretender to leave France ; and that the said kiOg 
should promise, for himself and his heirs, never to ac- 
knowledge any person for king or queen of England, 
otherwise than acccn-ding to the settlements now iu 
force. 

^ That a treaty of commerce should be commenced 
as soon as possible, between France and Britain ; and 
in the mean time, the necessary points relatii^ to it be 
settled. 

^ That the isle of St Christopher^s should be surren- 
dered to the queen, Hudson^s Bay restored, Placentia 
and the whole iriand of NewfoiHidland yielded to Britain 
by the most christian Idng; who was likewise to quit all 
claim to Nova Scotia and Annapolis Royal. 

*^ That Gibraltar and Minoica dumld be annex^ to 
tbe British crown. 

^ That the assiento diould be granted to Britain for 
thirty yea^^ with the same advantage as to F^ce ; 
with an extent of ground on the river <^ Plata for keep- 
ing and refireshing the aegfoes. 

^^ That Spain should grant to the subjectdof Britain, 
as large privileges as to any other nation whatsoever ; 
as likewise an exemption d dudes, amounti^to an ad- 
vantage of at least fifteen per cenL 

** T|mt satirflKtion Aoald be d^nadded for what 
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flboHld i^MMPlUi be jMl^ tEne to her migei^, ftom the 
emperar and th6 States. 

*^ tmOf, Th«t the pkft^[»eteDtlaries thonld eodfult, 
irlth thoie of the protestant M^b, the most effisctual me- 
tbodi fot reiitddag the (irotestantk ot France to their rdi- 

.. iflbm aod -eiril Hbertiei^ and for the immediate release 
df those who are now in the galleyi." 

What part of these damands were to be imlsted on, 
and what were tobe given up, will appear by the sequel 
of this negotiation. But there was no dSffieuhy; of mo- 
ment enough to retard the peace, except a method for 
preventhig the union of France and Spain ooder one 

. prince, and the settling the barrier tor Hdland; wUch 
last, as claimed by the States,^ could, in prudence and 

' aafety, be no moi^e allowed by us than by France. 
The States General having appointed M<ms. Buys to 
be one of their plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, that minister 
left England a few dkjs after the lord prlvjHBeaL In his 
last conference with the l<nrds c^ the €OundI> he abso- 
lutely declared, ^ That his masters had done thdr ut- 
most, both by sea and land: That it wai unreasowMe 
to expect more : That they had exceeded their piopor- 
tion, even beyond Britain ; and that as to the esnpenr 
and other allies, he knew no expedient left for asAUog 
hem act with more vigour, than to pursue ibe» wtlh 
padietical exhortations.'^ 

This minister was sent over hither, instructed aud 
empowered by halves. The ferment raised by te 
united endeavoun of our party kaden^ ariioDg whom lie 

' was a cmistant fellow labourer to the utmost of Us AID, 
had wholly confounded Um; and, thinking to take 4he 
advantage of negotfating well foqr'Hcdland, at the expense 
of Britain, he acted but in for his own oountiyy stud 
worse for the common cause. However, the qritoeu'a 
ministen and ha parted with the greatest dvlHty | ani 
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her majesty's {»reseat was doable the value of wbal is 
usual to the character he Ikh%. 

As the queen was determined to 'alter her- measures 
in making war, so she thought nothing would so much . 
convince the States of the necessity of a peace, as to have 
them frequently put in mind of this resolution ; wfaiA 
her ambassador Strafford, then at the Hague, was accord* 
ingly directed to do : and if they should object, of what 
ill consequence it would be for the enemy to know her 
majesty designed to lessen her expenses; he might an* 
swer, " That the ministers here were sorry for it ; but 
the Dutch could only blame themselves, for forcing into 
such a necessity, a princess, to whose friendship they 
owed the preservation and grandeur of their republic, 
and choosing to lean on a broken faction, rather than 
place their confidence in the queen." 

It was her majesty's earnest desire, that there should - 
be a perfect agreement at this treaty between the minis- 
ters of all the allies ; than which nothing could be more 
efiectual to make Fi'ance comply with their just demands. 
Above all, she directed her plenipotentiaries to enter 
into the strictest confidence with those of Holland ; and 
that after the States had consented to explain the barrier- 
treaty to her reasonable satisfaction, both powers should ' 
form between them a plan of general peace, from which 
they woiildi not recede, and £uch as might secure the 
quiet of Europe, as well as 'the particular interests of 
eadi confederate. ' 

The Butch were accordingly pressed, before the con- 
gress opened, to come to some temperament upon that 
famous treaty ; because the ministers here expected it 
would be soon laid before the house of oommoos, 
by which the resentment of the nation would prabably 
appear against those, who had been actnrs and advisera 
in it : but Mons^ Buys, who usually spcdke far his col* 
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TtoA the proceedkig»-of the hotiae of cwmoiii» piifiwi 
larlj about the bttrier treaty, mart cfaieflj be aserihed to 
the manoer in vhich the queeo and the oatioD had been 
treated l^ Moos. Bothmar, Count GaUaa, Biiy% and 
other f(ni^;nniin]steiB: That if the States would jet en- 
tor into a strict union with the queen, give her 8atiBfiM> 
tion in the said treaty, and join in concert with her ple- 
nipotentiaries at Utredit, a safe and advantageous peace 
might beobtainedfor the whole alliance; otherwise, her 
majesty most save her own c^Duntrj, and join with such 
of her allies as would join with her. 
. ^ As to the war, that the conduct of the allies, and 
their opposition to the queen, the private intrigues car- 
ried on among her own subjects, as well as by open re- 
monstrances, had made the house of commons take that 
matter out of the bands of the ministers. 

** Lastly, that in case the present treaty were broken 
off by the Dutch rehising to comply, her maje^ thoi^gfat 
it reasonable to ioast that some cautionary places be put 
into her hands, as pledges that no other negotiation 
should be entered into by the States Geneira], without 
her participation." 

Mr. Harley's instructions to the queen's plenipoten- 
tiaries were, ** That they should press those of France 
to open themselves as far as posriMe, in concerting such 
m plan of a general peace as might ^ve reasonable aatia- 
faction to all the confederates, and such as her parKft- 
ment would approve : That the people d England be- 
lieved France would consent to inch a plan ; wherein , 
if they found tbemselveB deceived, they would be m 
eager for prosecuting the war as ever." 

Their lordships were to dedare openly to the Outoh, 
^ That no eiEtremity dionkl make her niajea^ depart 
from insisting to have the aasiento fer her own sul^fecta, 
and to keep Oi]||raltar and Pmrt Mahon r but, ifthe States 

VOL. VII. H 
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flboHld i^peafto be jttstly dina to her majestf, ftom the 
emperor and the States. 

*" Lasttj, Thtt the pkft^^etentlaries thonld cooMlt, 
irlth thoie of the protestant altieB, the most effisctual me- 
tbodi ht restoriog the protestanli ot France to thehr rdi- 

;. gitaa and ^ItU Hbertsei^ aod for the immediate release 
((f those who are now in the galleyi." 

What part of these demands were to be inrfsted on, 
and what were tobe given up, will appear by the sequel 
Off this negotiation. But there was no diffieultj of mo- 
ment enough to retard the peace, except a method for 
preventing the union of France and Spain under one 
prince, and the settling the barrier tor Holland; wUch 
last, as claimed by the States,- could, in prudence and 

' safety, be no more allowed by us than -by France. 
The States General having appointed Mons. Buys to 
be one of their plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, that minister 
left England a few days after the lord privynBcal. In his 
last conference with the lords of the council, he abso- 
lutely declared, ^ That his masters had done their ut- 
most, both by sea and land: That it was unreasonaMe 
to expect more : That they had exceeded their ptoper- 
tion, even beyond Britain ; aud that as to the emperar 
and other allies, he knew no expedient left for maUog 
hem act with more vigour, than to pursue ibe» wtlh 
paA^ical exhortatioos.'' 

This minister was dent over hither, instructed apd 
empowered by halves. The ferment raised by te 
united endeavoun of our party leaden^ among whom be 

' was a cmistant fellow labourer to the utmost of Us AID, 
had wholly confounded Um; and, tldnking to take 4he 
advantage of negodating well fmr Hcdland, at the eaqMse 
of Britain, he acted but ill for his own oountiy, and 
worse for the common cause. However, the qritoen^a 
ministen and ha parted with the greatest dvlHty | ani 
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her majesty's preaeiii was doMt the value of wbal k 
usual to the character he hove. 

As the queen was determined to 'alter her measures 
in making war, so she thought nothing would so much . 
conrinoe the States of the necessity of a peace, as to have 
them frequentty put in mind of this resolution ; whidi 
her ambassador Strafford, then at the Hague, was accord* 
inglj directed to do : and if they should object, of what 
ill consequence it would be for the enemy to know her 
majesty dengned to lessen her expenses; he might an* 
swer, ** That the ministers here were scHrry for it ; but 
the Dutdi could ^mly blame themselves, for forcing into 
such a necessity, a princess, to whose friendship they 
owed the preservation and grandeur of their republic, 
and choosing to lean on a broken faction, rather than 
place their confidence in the queen." 

It was her majesty's earnest desire, that there should 
be a perfect agreement at this treaty between the minis- 
ters of all the allies ; than which nothing could be more 
efectual to make France compty widi their just demands. 
Above all, she directed her plenipotentiaries to enter 
into the strictest confidence with those of Holland; and 
that after the States had consented to explain the barrier- 
treaty to her reasonable satisfiiction, both powers should 
form between them a plan of general peace, from which 
they would not recede, and such as might secure the 
quiet ci Europe, as well as 'the particular interests of 
each confederate. 

The Dutch were accordingly pveved, before the con- 
gress opened, to come to some temperament iqpoc that 
famous treaty ; because the ministers here expected it 
would be soon laid before the house <^ coomioos, 
by which the resentment of the nation would probably 
appear against those, who had been acton and advisen 
in it : but Mduk Buys, who usually Bfoke for hb col- 
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dKNild appewtb be jn8t)7 thie to her majes^, ftom the 
empem and the States. 

*" LmOf, That the plea^[MteDtiaries should eooMlt, 

wkh those of the firotestant M% the most effectual aie- 

thodi far restodng die protestantt ot Franee to theur Nfi- 

;. gMms and «irii Ufoertks, and for the immediate irdease 

df those who are now in the gallefk'' 

What part of these demands were to be iulsted <m, 
and what were tobe given up, will appear b^ the se^pel ' } 
of this negotiation. But there was no dlffidult^ of iM>- ^ 
meot enough to retard the peace, except a method Cnr '* 
preyenting the union of France and Spain uifdet one ^ 
fNrinoe, and the settKng the barrier for Hdland; wlilch ^k 
last, as claimed by the States,- could, in prudence and ^^ 
' aafisty, be no more allowed by us than •b7 France'. ^ 

The States General having aj^inted Mens. Boys to ^ < 
be one of their plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, that minister }he, 
left England a few dajs dter the lord privj-seal. In hk ^ j 
last conference with the lords of the council, he absoi^tftc 
lotety declared, '* That his mastera had done their Wktui 
most, both by sea and land: That it was unrcasoBaMy g^i 
to expect more : That thej had exceeded thehr 
tioo, even bejond Britain ; aud that as to the 
and other aUies, he knew no expedient left for 
hem act with more vigour, than to puisne them 
padietical exhortatioQs." 

This minister was sent over hither, insmwted «pH^^ 
empowered by halves. The ferment raised by ttitl^ 
united endeavours of our party leaden^ aaMOg whom %^' 
was a constant fellow labourer to the utmost of Us sUJjj^ ^ 
had wholly confounded Um; and, thinking to takel||L. . ^ 
advantage of negodidng well for HdOand, at the expai^ ^ 
of Britain, he acted but ill for his own countix, a|% ^ 
worse for the common cause. However, ' a 4alM|L|^ 
ministers and ha parted with the greatest d" Uty ; «^^ 







:cme to ioii»> ■-- 




l^ BISTOB^ OF TH£ JPOUll . 

the iidvoDtages Bntaio had s|t|lpiilate4 urUh France; aud 
toi iiii$at| ^ That hia maftem 9Ugbt to share equally in 
thm, ail, iwt eq»eciatt7 the aineDta contract :^' ao that 
sa (jjQ^gresa waa-made in fizi^ » prevkma geed ^orrea- 
pQodeoce betveen Qritain aqd the States^ which her 
majesty had so earnestly ne^opimeBded. 

Certaio legidatiooa having been, agreed «pQii» fwr the 
e¥<riding of ceremony and other imconTogiiQsc^ diecenr 
fences b^an at Utrecht, upon the 29ib: oC JaniiKy^ 
K. S. 1711-12, at ten in the rnQroif^* The viniaten 
of the allies going into the town-house a| one qiqnmv and 
those of France at the same instant at ano^r, they all 
took their seats without distinction ; and the bishop of 
Bristol, lord privy-seal, first pJempotentiary of Britein, 
opened the assembly^ with a shcnrt speech, dir^ted to the 
ministers of France, in words to the iWowing eSod; 



^ We are here; to meet to-day, ia the ngpie of God, to 
enter upon a treaty of general peac^ between the high 
allies and t^ king your master. W^ bring siqceirp iiv 
tentloos, and express orders from our superiors, to Cfl«i- 
eur^ on their part, with whatever may advance and pei- 
fect so salutary and christian a work. OntheoMiarsid^ 
we hope, you have the same dispositiOQ ; and thefc your 
orders will beso full, as to be able, without loas of timi^ 
to answer the expectation of the high allies^ by exj^aio- 
ing yourselves clearly and roundly upoDi the^pointjs we 
shall have to settle in these conferences; and that you 
will perform this in so plain and specific a manner, as 
every pripce and state in the confederacy may Qnd a just- 
and rea^Doahle satisfaction.'' 
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The Fieseli began, by ^pnoMog to ezfrfi^ UieMBi^ • 
tures which Mont. Mesoager had delivered to theqaeai 
flome months before, and to give io a specific project of 
what their masler would yield, pcovkted tiie allies would 
each giv6 a specific answer, by making their several dei^ 
roands ; which method, after many difficulties aod affiBct* 
ed delays in the IHitch, was at length agreed to. 

But the States, who had with the utmost discontent 
.seen her majesty at the head of this negotiation, whom 
they intended to have placed themselves, b^[an to di»> 
cover their ill-humour upon every occasion. They rais* 
ed endless dlHiculties about settling the bantior treaty as 
the queen desired ; and in one of the first general con- 
ferences) they would not suffer the British secretary to 
take the minutes, but nominated some Dutch profiMsor- 
for that office; which the queen refofled, and resented 
their behaviour, as a useless cavil, intended only to'show 
their want of respect The British plenipotentiaries had 
great reason to suspect that the Dutch were, at this time^ 
privately endeavouring to engage in some separate raea^ 
sures. with Franc6, by the intervention of one Moleau, a 
busy factious agept at Amsterdam, who had been often 
employed in such intrigues ; i^d that tins was the cause 
which made them so litigious andslow in all their st^N^ in . 
hopes to break the congress, and find better terns for 
their tr^ and barrier Irom the Freadi, than we ever 
could think fit to allow them. The Dutch ounisten did i 
also apply themselves with industry to cultivate jbe im- 
perial plenipotentiary's favour, in order to'sejcure all ad- 
vantages oi commapce with Spain and the West Indies, 
in case those dominions could be procure for the empe- 
ror : for this reason, they avwded settling any .^en^ral 
plan of peace in concert with the plenipotentiaries of 
Britain, which her majesty desiredj and Mons. Buys 
plaiuly told thrir lordsbip% ^ Thi^ it was a poiat^ 
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irhich neither he nor his colleagues could consent to, 
before ^he States mere admitted equal sharers irith Bri- 
tain in the trade of Spain." 

The court, having notice of this untractable temper in 
the Dutch, gave direct orders to the plenipotentiaries of 
Britain, for pressing those of the States to adjust the gross 
inequalities of the barrier treaty ; 8inc€ nothing was more 
usual, or agreeable to reason, than for princes, who find 
themselves aggrieved by prejudicial contracts, to ex- 
pect they should be modified and explained. And since 
it now appeared, by votes in the house of commons, that 
the sense of the nation agreed with what her majesty de- 
sired, if the Dutdi ministers would not be brought to 
any moderate terms upon this demand, their lordships 
were directed to improve and amend the particular con- 
cessions made to Britain by France, and form them into 
a treaty ; for the queen was determined never to allow 
the States any share in the assieuto, Gibraltar, and Fort 
Mahon ; nor could think it reasonable that they should 
be upon an equal foot with her in the trade of Spain, to 
the conquest whereof they had contributed so little. 

Not was the conduct of the imperial minister, at this 
time, less perplexing than that of the States; both those 
powers appearing fully bent, either upon breaking off 
the negotiation, or upon forcing from the queen those ad- 
vantages she expected by it for her own kingdoms. Her 
majesty therefore thought fit, about the beginning of 
March, to send Mr. Thomas Harley, a near relation of 
the treasurer's, to Utrecht, fully informed of her mind ; 
which he was directed to communicate to the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Britain. 

Mr. Hariey stopped in his way to Utrecht at the 
Hague, and there told the pensionary, '' That nothing 
had happened lately in England, but what was long ago 
foretold him, as well as the other ministers of the allies: 
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That the proceedings of Uie bouse of oommoos, partica- 
larly about tbe barrier treaty, must chiefly be ascribed to 
the manner in vhich the queen and the nation had been 
treated by Mons. Bothmar, Count Gallaa, Buj%, and 
other foreign ministers : That if the States would jet en- 
tar into a strict union with the queen, give her satisfac- 
tion in the said treaty, and join in concert with her ple- 
nipotentiaries at Utrecht, a safe and advantageous peace 
might be obtained for the whole alliance ; otherwise, her 
majesty most save her own country, and join with sudi 
of her allies as would join with her. 

^' As to the war, that the conduct of the allies, and 
their oppositiou to the queen, tlie private intrigues car- 
ried on among her own subjects, as well as by open re- 
monstrances, had made the house of commons take that 
matter out of the hands of the ministers. 

^ Lastly, that in case the present treaty were brc^en 
off by the Dutch refusing to comply, her majesty thought 
it reasonable to insist that some cautionary places be put 
into her hands, as pledges that no other n^otiation 
should be entered into by the States General, without 
her participation." 

Mr. Harley's instructions to the queen's plenipoten- 
tiaries were, ^ That they should press those of France 
to open themselves as far as possible, in concerting such 
a plan of a genera] peace as might give reasonable satis- 
faction to all the confederates, and such as her parlia- 
ment would approve : That the people of England be- 
lieved France would consent to such a plan ; wherein 
if they found themselves deceived, they would be as 
eager for prosecuting the war as ever.*' 

Their lordships were to declare openly to the Dutch, 
" That no e3Ltremity dionld make her miyesty depart 
from insisting to have the assiento fm her own subjects, 
and to keep Oii)^altar and Port Mahou : but, if the Stales 
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woald agree with herupoo these three headi, die wmdd 
be coDteot to reduce the trade of Sfmin and the West 
Indies, to the conditioo it was in under the late catho- 
lic Eiog Charies IL" 

The Freoch were further to be pressed, " That ibt 
pretender should be immediately sent out of that king- 
dom; and that the most elTeetual method should be 
takes, for preventing thte union of Frsoice and Spain 
under one prince." 

About this time her majesty's ministers, and those of 
the alties at Utrecht, delivered in the several p^stniatd 
or demands of their roasters, to the French plenipoten- 
tiaries ; which, having been since made puUi^ and ain 
of them) except those of Britain, very much vaiying in 
the course of the negotiation, the reader would be but Ul 
entertained with a transcript of them here. 

Upon intelligence of the last dauphin's death, the 
father, son, and grandson, all of that title, dying within 
the compass of a year, Mons. Gualtier went to France, 
with letters to the Marquis de T(Nrcy, to propose her 
majesty's eitpedient for preventii^ the union of that 
kingdom with Spain ; which, as it was the most import 
tant airticle to be settled, in order to secure peace ibr 
Europe, so it was a point that required to be speedily 
ad^ted, under the present chrcumstances and dtoation 
of the Bourbon family ; there being only left a child of 
two years old, to stand between the Duke of Anjou, and 
his succeeding to the crown of France. 

Her majes^ likewise pressed France, by the same 
despatches, to send full instructions to their plenipoten- 
tiaries ; empowering them to offer such a plan of peace 
as might give reasonable satishction to all her allka. 

The queen's proposal for preventing a union between 
France and Spain, was, "^ That. Philip should formally 
renounce the kingdom of France, for himself and his 
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omiinRy ; ttid tint tUi ictfUiiclatloii ilioaid ht con- 
trmed by the eortes «r states iif Spdo, who, nWioitt 
quBttioOf iMuld beartfly' coDCbr against sndi a unidli» 
bf wiiioh di^ countiy mast bec<iiiie a province to 
France.^ In Hfce mamKr, tfae FreAch piioees of the 
blood irere sevefaDj to teoooDoe an title to Spain. 

The Fiendi raised many diflfeiiltles apoB ftereral par* 
ticolara of this expedient ; hot tile qneett penifeted to 
refine any plan cf peace, tiefore this wei^ty point were 
settled in the manner die proposed : which was dteiv 
war^sidNnitted to, as ki piOper place we rindl obseiire. 
In the mean time, tlife negotiation at XTtiedit proceeded 
'with a ycrjr slow pace; the Dutch infeiposing all dth 
stmctioas they could contitive, refindng to come to any 
reasonable temper upon the barriet^reatjr, ortooflRira 
plan, in concert with the queen, (or a general peace* 
Nothing len would satisfy them, than tlie partaking hi 
those advantages we had s^ulated for ourselyes, and 
which did no wise interfere with their trade or secmitj. 
They Still e^qpeeted some tutn in England. Ttiir 
friends on this side had ventured to assure them, ^ That 
the queen oonld not live many months;^ which, indeed^ 
from tin bad state rf her majesty ^shealA, was reasoniMe 
to expeoL Tlie Brkish plenipotentiaries dsOf <fis> 
covered new endeavours of Holland to tipeat prtvaft^ 
widi Fraooe. Aod, lastly, those among the States, who 
denred tiie war should continue, strove to gain ttne^ 
nntil the campaign flinold open; md by resoivliig to 
enter into action with the first opportu ni ty, nsaSet ift 
things desperate, and InealL ^ tiie congress. 

Thissc^ea^^ exactfy^ fiA in widi Piiiice Eujg^ 
dispodtiins, whom the States had diosen jfor thdr gene- 
ral, and of whose condiwt hi-thiii conjuncture die queeo 
had too much reason to be jeahos. But bar ihi^esfy, 
who wasresdved to do her utmost to w ar d ptt t tl ag a good 
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and speedy end to the war, having placed the Duke of 
Ormond at the head of her forces in Flanders, where 
he was now arrived, directed him to keep all the troops 
in British pay, whether subjects or foreigners, immedi- 
ately nnder his^ own command ; and to be cautious, for 
a while, in engaging in any action of importance, unless 
upon a very apparent advantage. At the same time the 
queen determined to make one thorough trial of the 
disposition of the States, by allowing them the utmost 
concessions that could any way suit either with her 
safety or honour. She therefore directed her ministers 
at Utrecht to tell the Dutch, *' Tliat in order to show 
how desirous she was to live in perfect amity with that 
republic, she would resign up the fifteen ffcr cent, advan- 
tage upon English goods sent to the Spanish dominions, 
which the French king had offered her by a power from 
bis grandson ; and be content to reduce that trade, to 
the state in which it was under the late Kii^ of Spain. 
3he would accept of any tolerable softening of those 
words in the seventh article of the barriei^treaty, where 
it is said, * The States -shall have power, in case of an 
apparent attack, to put as many troops as they please 
into ail the places of the T^etherlands,' without specify- 
ing an attack from the side of France, as ought to have 
been done ; otherwise, the queen might justly think 
(hey were preparing themselves for a rupture with Bri- 
tain. Her majesty likewise consented, that the States 
should keep Nieuport, Dendermond, and the castle of 
0hent, as an addition to their barrier, although she were 
senrible how injurious those concessions would be to the 
trade of her subjects ; and would, wave the demand of 
Ostend being delivered into her hands, which she mig^t 
with justice inrist on. In return for all this, that the 
queen only desired the ministers of the States would 
enter into a close oorrespondeace with her^s ; and settle 
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between tbem sonpe plao of a gederal peace, 
give reaeooable eootent to aO her allies» and vhkb hei 
majes^ would endeavour to bring France to consent to. 
She desired the trade of her kiogdoma to the Nether- 
lands, andto the towns of their barrier, might be upon as 
good a foot as it was before the war began: That the 
Dutch would not hiast to have a share in the assientoi, 
to which they had not the least pretensions; and that 
they would no longer encourage the intrigues of a factioD 
against her government Her majestj assured them, fai 
plain terms, ^ That her own foture measures* and the 
conduct of her plenqmtentiaries should be whotty go>- 
vemed by their behaviour in these points; and tiplher 
oflfers were onfy conditional) in case of dieir complianoe 
with what she desured." 

' But all these proofs of the queen's kindness and siiH 
ceritj GOiUd not avaiL The Dutch ministen pleaded, 
"" They had no power to concert the plan of genenl 
peace with those of Britain.^' However, they assured 
the latter, ** That the asdento was the only ^Mkidty 
whldi stuck with thehr masters." Whereupon* at their 
desire, a contract for that traffic was twice read to 
them; after which, they appeared veiy wdl satisfied, 
and said, "* They wouU go to the Hi^ue, for farther 
instmctioDB.'' Thither thejr went; and after a wed^*8 
absence, returned the saoK answer, '^ That they had no 
power to settle a scheme of peace; but could only dis- 
course of it when the difficuldes of the barnertrealif 
were over." And Moos. Buys took a joomcj to An^ 
sterdam, on purpose to stir up that taty^ where he was 
pensionary, ag«instyid(fing the assiento to Britain: but 
was unsuccessful in his negotiation ; the point beiof 
yielded up there, and in most other towns in Hol- 
land. 
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It wiU have aoodd sound in lilfltoiy, and appear haniU 
I7 credible, that in several petty republics <rf single 
town% vhicli make up the States General, it should be 
formally debated, whether the queen of Great Britain, 
who preserved tlie commonwealth at the ehaige of so 
many millioui^ should be suffered to enjoy, after the 
peace, the liberty granted her by Spam, of selling Afiri- 
oan slaves in the Spanish dominions of America ! But 
there was a prevailing faction at the Hague, violently 
bent against any peace, wliere the queen must act that 
part, which they had intended for themselves. These 
politicians, who held constant correspondence with tiieir 
old dejected friends in England, were daily fed with the 
vain hopes of the queen's death, or the party's restora- 
tion. They likewise endeavoured to spin out the time, 
till Prince Eugene's activity had pushed on some great 
event, which might govern or perplex the conditioDs at 
peace. Therefore the Dutch plenipotentiaries, who pro- 
ceeded by the instnu^tions of those mistaken patriots, 
acted in every point with a spirit of litigiousoess, than 
wMch nothing could give greater advantage to the ene* 
my;, a strict union bet ween the allies, but especially Bri- 
tain and Holland, being doubtless the only means fior pro- 
curing safe and honourable terms from France. 

But neither was this the worst: for the queen receiv- 
ed undoubted intcHigeuce from Utrecht, that the Dutch 
were again attempting a separate ccnrespondence with 
France ; and by letters intercepted here from Vienna, it 
was found that the imperial court, whose ministers were 
'in the utmost confidence with those of Holland, expres- 
sed the most furious rage against her majesty, for the 
steps she had taken to advance a peace. 

This unjustifiable treatment the queen could not di- 
gest, from an ally upon whom she had conferred so ma- 
ny signal obligations, whom she had used with so much 
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indiUfiftiifie aadiiiicen^^diiEiBf the whole cwne of the 
n^godatioii, and had so dkeo lovited to go ikQg vith 
her, in every notko towivrd a peace. She apfttheod-, 
^ Ukewke» tint tiie nesoiiatioii mi^ be takoa out of 
her haodis if FftDce cmiUbe secure of earfer ooDcMtki^ 
in Holbod, or m^ht thiak that Britain wanted power 
to influence the whole ooirfedera^. She resolTe^ there- 
fine, on tb» occasion, to cxnrt herself with T%oiir, steadi- 
ness and dpspnteh; and in the beginning of Maj, sent 
her omasands to the Earl of Strafford, to repair isuse* 
^islffty to Eof^and, in ordar to coosnlt with her minis- 
ters what was proper to be done. 

The proposal aboire mentioned, for preveqli^s the 
union of Fraaoe and Spain, met with mai^ dificukles; 
Mons. de Toxcy raising objectioiEis against seForal parta 
of it. But the qneen refiised to proceed any iarther 
with France^ until tins weighty point were futtf settled 
1ft her satisfaction; afiet which, she promised to gp^ a 
suspeosioB of amu^ provided the town and citadel oC 
Qunkirli might be ddivered as » jjMgB ipto her haiu^; 
^ad proposed that Ipies mig^ be furraid^red to the 
Putchy if thqr would ooaseol; to Goma into tbewyei^ 
Mo. France absohateljr i^ftiaed the Intterf find the 
Stafeea General having acte^ iaperpetual contradiction 
to her aujesfy, she pressed U»t matter no jfivrther, be- 
cause she doubted they would not agree to a oessatioii 
of anntb However^ she resc^Fod to put a speedy end. 
Of at least intermisBion^ toherovnshareinlbewar: attd 
the French having dedaie^ thems^Tes iready to mgcee 
to her expedients fiv preveolii^ the uidon of the" dia 
<;iowii| and eoosented la the delirejry of Dunkirk,, pp- 
s^ve orden were pent to the Didbe of OfmoQ^ to ^void 
Qifttgiog w ii^ battle or siege, until be had farther inr 
s^etioBs: but he waa dweeted to i^ooc^ hb orders^ 
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and to find the best excuses he could, if any presniif ocr 
casion should offer. 

The reasons for this unusual fnoceeding, which made 
a mighty noise, were of sufficient weight to justify it; 
for, piuBuant to the agreement made between us and 
France, a courier was then despatched from Fontainbleau 
to Madrid, with the offer of an alternative to Philip 
either of resigning Spain immedialely to the Duke of Sa- 
voy, upon the hopes of succeeding to France, and some 
present advantage, which, not having been accepted, is 
needless to dilate on ; or of adhering to Spain, dnd re- 
nouncing all future claim to France for himself and his 
posterity. 

Until it could be known which part Philip would ac- 
cept, the queen would not take possession of Dunkirk, 
nor suffer an armistice to be declared. But, however, 
since the most christian king had agreed that his grand- 
son should be forced, in case of a refusal, to make his 
choice immediately ; her majesty could not endure to 
think, that perhaps some thousands of lives of her owa 
subjects and allies might be sacrificed without necessity, 
if an occasion should be fouod or sought for fighting a 
battle ; which, she very well knew. Prince Eugene would 
eagerly attempt, and put all into confusion, to gratify- 
his own ambition, the enmity of his new masters the 
Dutdi, and the rage of his court. 

But the Duke of Ormond, who, with every other 
quality that can accomplidi or adcHm a great man, iohe- 
rits all the valour and loyalty of his ancestors, found it 
very difficult to acquit liimself of his commission; for 
Pridoe Eugene, and all the field-deputies of the States, 
had begun already to talk either of attacking the enemy, 
or besiei^ng Q^uesooy ; the confederate army being now 
joined by all the troops they expected. And accordiof> 
ly, about three days after the duke had received those 
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wdeiB froB eoorty it was propoied to hb grace, at a 
meetiiis with the prioce aiid d^utia, "^ Tli^ 
army shouhl be attacked, thdr canilp baTio^ been i^ew- 
ed, and a great oppcurtiiiii^ offisriog to do it with me- 
ce»; far the Maieflcfaal de Villan, wiiohad notice aeot 
bim bj Mods, de Toicjr of what was paasii^ and had i%- 
nified the same by a trumpet to the ^bke, diowed less i4- 
gilance than was usaal to that general; taking nopie- 
cantidns to secure ins camp, or obsenre tlie modons of the 
alliefl^ probaUj on purpose to pioToke them.** The 
dukesaid, '^ That the £ail of Strafibid's sudden depar- 
ture far England made him bdieve there was somethiflig 
of consequence now transactii^, which would be knowo 
in four or fi^e days; and therefare desired thej would 
defer this, or any other undertaking, until he could re- 
ceive firesh letters from England." MThereupon the 
prince and deputies immediately iM the duke, ** That 
they looked for such an answer as he had given them : 
That they had suspected our measures far some tunc; 
and their suspicions were confirmed by the. e^ncss his 
grace had so lately received, as well as by the n^^igence 
of M ons. YlllaiB." They appeared eiEtreniely dissati»- 
fied; and the deputies told the duke, *" That they would 
immediately send an account of his answer to their mas^ 
ten:** which they accordingly did; and soon after, by 
order firora the States, wroteldm an e^oatulatiog letter, 
in a style less respectful than became them; dedori^g 
him, aBHing other things, to explain himsd^ whether he 
had positive orders not to fight the Freodi; and after- 
wards tM him, ^ They were sure he had such ontes; * 
otherwise he could not answer what he had done.** But ^ 
tbe duke still waved the quesdon; saying, ** He would 
be glad to have letters from England, befare he entered 
upon action ; and that he expected them daily:** 

H 2 
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Upoo this iQcideot, the mioiiten and g^mnk^thA 
allies immediatolji took the darnii Tented Aek fmij m 
violept ezpresBioDi against the queen, and tboae sheem« 
ployed in her couneib; said, ** Th^ w€te bettayed 
by Britain;" and assuaged the eouoteaance of tboso 
vfho think they haye received an injury, and are dis- 
posed to return it. 

The Duke oC Ormond's army conaated of e^hiteea 
^ thousand of her majesty's, subjects, and about tbirtj 
thousand hired from otiier princes, either vholly bx 
the queen, or jointly by her and the States. The duke 
immediately informed the court of the dispositjons he 
found among the foreign generals upon this occasion ; 
and ** that upon an exigency, he could only depend oil 
the British troops adhering to him ; those of HanoTCE 
having already determined to desert to the Dutch, and 
tempted the Danes to do the like ; and that he had rea« 
son to suppose the same of tlie rest.'' 

Upon the news aniving at Utrecht, that the Duke of 
Ormond had refused to engage in any action agtunat the 
enemy ; the DiUch ministerE there vent imaoediately 
to make their complaints to the lord privy-seal : aggra* 
vating the strangeness of this proceeding, together with 
the consequence of it, in the loss of a most favourable 
opportunity of ruining the French army, and the discon* 
tent it must needs create in the whole body of the 
confederates ; adding, '^ How hard it was^ that they 
should be kept in the dark, and have no communication 
of what was done, in a point which so nearly concerned 
them." They concluded, ^ That the duke must needs 
have acted by orders ;" and deared his loidship to 
write both to court and to his grace, what they had now 
said. 

The biahop answered, ^' That he knew iiothiiig of 
this fact, but what they had told him : and tkereforr. 



«idy; io geftenJ, lie conid vntne to tt^f ^^^ tbb jdiie 
ifpnmd Toy tte tiie coDdnd «f Odr MU^^ote 
upoD innBtf oonaiaftt : xiiitBnicB0Vfi6iivefC||ifQp^ 
thqr were catlMf l«ttt i^pM Ttty jut^^ 
ifaM;«iidworid«oonfctio€atptetoe^toto< ^»i uiJ C ^ 
Statei lid ril the irorid, llMitthc 4iiim«Mi liM^f li wwrid 
tebetter pvi^ded f» MddMT w«7, thui by a lN«ae of 
ikge : Tbat JiM want of comnmicatioii, vMdi Aey 
I windiim i1 o( cMld dot tti&e the 8tolfi§ «o uMagr, 
as tfadr dediniDg to i«eeir6 it bad BMde the qatai. lAo 
had wad her atmort eadearoon to penuade thes to 
oiiiitiiiririthheriBooDcertfiigefvsyflfqitoiritd ageoe* 
fd peace, and flettliog todi a |dan ai both iddes a^ljht 
approve md adhere to; bat,totfaiBdiy,the9tateihad 
Bot Aeogbt lU to aooepC Unee oAn» or to aathoiisBe any* 
of their nMMn, to tieai vith her ■njeetjr'a ttedpo^ 
tentiariei iipoD that affidr, aMbeogli they had been 
piesBed to kever dnoe tfcea^otiadoabcptt: That 
Ub loidifaip, to ihoir that he did not ^eak Ui prirato 
aeme alone, took this oppeitralty to execute Ae oiAaa 
he had leeeived the eiiBniigbciKa, by dedMii^; to tfaeai 
diat aH hca augei^ ottn f» adjnilhig the MfeMneeB 
between hn and the SCam^ wen tenAed opaft tUi ox- 
pK8i cooditifln^ that they ihoidd cooie kmMmfy 
iBU» the qnecn*! meaMBCi!, and act opcaif and rfacatfiiy 
vithher; and that, firo9 tiieir conduct to dSi«itty eon 
tiaiy, she ooir locd^ed iqpon hen elf to be under no oMi-' 
gation to them." 

Monsienr Buyi and hb coHeagMs irevo stooaed wMl 
tfdi declaration, made to them at a tine when they pre- 
tended to ddnk the r^of compiafan^g tobe ontheir 
sidc^ and had cobm to Ae bohop i^an thi^ cnaad. 
But after thdr mpriie was lii^ed, and Buya' long 

leaaoniii^ at an cod, they began to tUnk bov ontteia 

H 3 
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might be retreived ; mid were of opiiiioD, that the States 
sh^ld immediately despatch a minister to England, un- 
less his lordship were empowered to treat with them $ 
which, without new command^ he said, he was not 
Th^ Afterwards deshred to know of the bishop, what 
the meaning was of the last words in his declaration, 
^ That her majesty looked upon herself to be under no 
obligation to them." He told them his opinimi, ^ That 
as the queen was bound by treaty to concert with the 
States the conditions of a peace ; so, upon their declin- 
ing the concert so frequently offered, she was acquitted 
of that obligation : but that he verily believed, what- 
ever measures her majesty should take, she would al- 
ways have a friendly r^ard to the interest of their 
commonwealth ; and that, as their unkindness had 
been very unexpected and disagreeable to her majesty, 
80 their compliance would be equally pleasing." 

I have been the more circumstantial in relating this 
affair, because it furnished abundance of discourse, and 
gave rise to many wild conjectures and nnsrepresenta- 
tions, as well here as in Holland, e^ecially that part 
which concerned the Huke t>f Ormond ; for the angiy 
faction in the house of commons, upon tjie first intelli- 
gence that the duke had declined to act offensively 
against France, in concurrence with the allies, moved 
for an address, wherein the queen should be informed of 
" the deep concern of her commons, for the dangerous 
consequences to the common cause, which must arise 
from this proceeding of her general ; and to beseech her, 
that speedy instructions might be given to the duke to 
prosecute the war with vigour, in order to quiet the 
minds of her people, &c" But a great majority was 
against this motion; and a resolution drawn up, and 
presented to the queen by the whole house, of a quite 
contrary tenonr : ^ That they had an entire confidence in 
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her nmjerty'B meet gradoitt pronise, to oonumtiikale to 
her pariiament the terms of the peace before the iniie 
fihoald'be coududed ; and that they woald support her 
majes^, in obtaining an honourable and safe peaoi^ 
against all soch persons, either at home or aliroad, who 
have endeayoored, or shafl endeavoor, to dbstniet &e 



The courier sent with tlie alternative to Spain was 
now returned, with an account that Fhilip had chosen 
to renoiuwe France for himself and Iris posterity ; 
whereof the queen tunring lecdved notice, her msjes^, 
upon the 6th of June, in a long speech to both houses 
of parliament, laid before them the terms of a general 
peace, stipulated between her and France. This speedi 
being the plan whereby both France and the allies have 
been obliged to proceed in the sidMequent course of the 
trea^, I shall derire the reader's leave to insert it at 
length, although I believe it has been already in most 
hands: 

**' My lords and g^tlemen, 

^' The making of peace and war is the undoubted 
prerogative of the crown. Tet such is the just confi- 
dence I place in you, that at the opening ei this segsimi 
I acquainted you that a negotiation for a genera] peace^ 
was begun : and afterwards, by messages, I promised' 
to communicate to you the terms of peace, before the 
same diould be conduded. 

^ In pursuance at that promise, I now come to let 
you know upon what terms a general peace may foe 
made. 

^ I need not mention the difficulties which arise firom 
the very nature d* this affair ; and it is but too apparent, 
that these difficoldes hlive been increased by dher ob- 
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stnidimN» ttrlfHlfy coBtiived I* Under tUs greit vmI 

^ Noth]^;» Ii0wev€r» iM iiioved me firimi iteadSIf fw^ 
wing, ID the first plaoe^ 43be tiue intereilB oi my own 
ijqgdMiftf aad I btve not omitted way thing vfaicii 
nigbt procure to all our allies wbat ib due to ^m by 
treaties, and what is necessary for their security. 

^^ The asBuriBg of the proliestiint soecessioD, as hy lav 
established, in tlie house of Haiio¥er, to these k J ttg d o n is ^ 
being vbat I have nearest at heart; partleolar c«e is 
taken, not only to have that acknowledged in the strong 
est terms; but to have an additional seourity, by tiK 
removal of that person out of the doroinioas of Fraooe, 
who has pretended to distmb this settlement. 

** The apprehensien that Spain and the West IncBet 
might be united to France, was the chief htdacenent to 
begin this war; and the efiectuid preventing of sndi a 
anion, was the principle I laid down at the commence* 
ment of this treaty : former examples, and the late aego- 
tiations, sufficiently show how difficult it is to find means 
to accomplish this work. I would not content myself 
iftih such as are speculative, or d^nd on treaties oi^y ; 
I insisted onwhat was solid, and to have at hand the 
power of executing what should be agreed. 

^' I can, therefore, now tell you, that France at last is 
brought to oifer, that the Duke of Anjou shall, lor Ua^ 
self and his descendants^ renounce for ever all claim to 
the crown of France; and that this important article 
may be exposed to no hazard, the perfiormanoe is to w> 
company the promise. 

^ At the same time, the soccession to the crown of 
France is to be declared, after the death of the present 
dauphin and his son% to be in the Duke of Berry and 
his sons, in the Duke of Orleans and bb sons^ and so oo^ 
tfi the rest of the house of Bourbon. 
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doBumoQi^ ato the Ihtlbe of A190U ttd hk dilis^ ii 
to dttc^ I^Budi pfipee as fhiill be agreed apu «t the 
teea^l iac jtvor eaarjuding the wgt of the hwMeof Born^ 

bOB. 

" Fear coafiiiHMg the repuDcfaitMm tmT ttctth aw ft i b»» 
&re meotioBed, it k liurtlier offeced» Ibtt^ 
ratified in the most stroDg and soleinD maimer, boHi Ul 
France and Spain;, and that those kingdoma, aa ipell as 
all the other powers engaged m thepieaent war, shall b0 
guarantees to the saoie» 

. '' The nature of tfaia ppopoaal is such, that it tieealeB 
Uself: the interest of Spwn is, to soppoit il; aad iif 
France, the persons to whom that sacaceaiioo k to-bden^ 
will be ready and powerful enough to vindicate thdr 
owQ right 

"^ France and Spite are now aiere dfeetoai^ divided 
than ever. And ^Os, bj the blessing of God, wlB a lei^ 
balance aS power be fix^ in Europe, and reandn liaUe 
to as few acddents as human affigm can be cxeaqpled 
from. 

" A treaty of commerce between these kingdom a»i 
France hasbeai entered upon; but the excessive duties 
laid on some good% and thepfohibUionaf odwn^make 
it in^i^oii^le to finish thk wodi so ioqq as weic to be de>» 
sirtd Care k however taken to etftabikh a method of 
settlii^ thk matter; and in the mean time provision k 
made, that the same privileges and advantages as sbaO 
be granted to any other nation by France, shall be granl* 
ed in like manner to lis. 

*" The divisdon of the idand of St Christopher, be^ 
tween us and the French, having been the cause <tf great 
inconveniency and damage to my subjects; I have de- 
manded to have an'absolute cession made to me of &M 
wbde islaQd: and Ftmoe agrees to thk demand* 
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" Our iaterest is io deeply coocenied in the trade of 
North America, that I ha^e used my utmost endeavoun 
to adjust that article in the most beneficial manner. 
France consents to restore to us the whole Bay and 
Straits of Hudson; to deliver up the island of JN'ew- 
foundland, with Placentia; and to make an absolute 
cession of Annapolis^ with the rest of Nova Scotia or 
Acadie. 

^ The safety of our home trade will be better provid- 
ed for by the demolition of Dunkirk. 

** Our Mediterranean trade, and the British interest 
and influence in tliose parts, will be secui-e by the pos- 
jsesfiion of Gibraltar and Fort Mahon, with the whole 
island of Minorca ; which are offered to remain in my 
hands. 

^ The trade to Spain and to the West Indies, may in 
general be settled as it was in the time of the late king 
of Spain, Charles the Second; and a- particular provi- 
sion be made, that all advantages, rights or privileges, 
which have been granted, or which may hereafter be 
granted, by Spain to any other nation, shall be in like 
manner granted to the subjects of Great Britain. 

" But, the part which we have borne in the prosecu- 
tion of this war, entitling us to some distinction in the 
terms of peace, I have insisted, and obtained, that the 
assiento, or contract for furnishing the Spamsh West In- 
dies with negroes, shall be made with us, for the term of 
thirty years, in the same manner as has been enjoyed by 
the French for ten years past 

^ I have not taken upon me to determine the interests 
of our confederates : These must be adjusted in the con- 
gress at Utrecht ; where my best endeavours shall be 
employed, as they have hitherto constantly been, to pnv 
cure to every one of them all just and reasonable satis- 
faction. In the mean time, I think it proper to acquaint 
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Jon, tint Fnncteffento make die Rliiiie die banner of 
the empire; to jieldBrisack, thefert of Kebl, and Lan- 
dau; and toYaase all the fortreflKs both <Mi the odier fide 
of the Rhioe, and in that river. 

^ As to the protestant interest ID Crerraanj; dieieirill 
be, on the part of FVauce, no objecdon to the resettling 
thereof, on the foot <tf the treaty <^ Westfrfialia. 

'' The Spanish Low Countries may go to his imperial 
majesty; the kingdoms of Naples and Sardkila, the 
duchy of Milan, and the places belonging to Sp^ on 
the coast of Tuscany, may likewise be yielded by the 
treaty of peace to the emperor. 

^ As to the kingdom of Sicily; though there remains 
no dispute concomng the eesBlDn:^ It by die Duke of 
Anjou, yet the dispodtion thereof is not yet determined. 

^ The interests <^the States General with reqiect to 
commerce are agreed to, as they have been demanded 
by Uieir own ministers, widi the exception only of sdtoe 
rery few spedes of merchandize ; and the entire banrfor, 
as demanded by the States in 1709 from France, ezc^ 
two or three places at most 

" As to these exceptions, several expedients are pao- 
posed : and I make no doubt bufthis barrier may be' so 
setded, as to render that repuMie perfectly secure againaf 
any enterprise on the part <tf France; wldch Is the feon-^ 
dation of all my engagements upon this head with die' 
States. 

^ The demands of Portugal depen^ng on the ^i^ie- 
sition of Spain, and that article having been long in'^B- 
pute. It has not been yet posrible to make any conside- 
rable progress therein: but my plenipotentiaries win now 
have an opportunity to assist that king In Ids preten-' 
sions. 

** Those of the King of Fhaala are sudi as, I hope, 
win admit of Utde difficulty on the part rf Franee ; 
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and my utai^efidcaveHN ahftU not be waoting* to pro- 
cure all I lun ahte to to good an ally. 

" The diffevenee between llie iMiiTier demanded for 
the Duke of Savoy in 1709, and the ofiem now made 
bj Fiance, is r&ty incooaiderable : but, that prince 
l^kviii; 90 rignallj dietinifuished. himself in the service 
ef the common cause, I am endeavouring to procure fop 
kim still farther advantages* 

^France has coneented, that the elector Palatine 
«haU continue his present rank among the electors, and 
lemain in possession of the Upper Palatinate. 

" The electoral dignity is likewise acknowlei^ged ia 
the house of Hanov^, according to the article yirtrd, 
«t thai prince's dsi^ la my demands. 
. *' And at to the rest d the allies, I make n» doidbt of 
baii^ aUe «q «ecme thoir several interests. 

^ My lords and geajtk men, 

** I have BOW comaooBicated to you nol only the tenoa 
ff peaces which may, by the iiiture treaty, be oblaioed 
for my own subjects; but likewise Ae propqsdi aC 
France, for satisfying out allies* 

^' The former are such as I have reason to expect ta* 
9iake my people som^ amende* for that great and m^ 
e^ai^ b«vde«L which they have laki under, lhrou|^ tho^ 
vhole cou^e of this war; and J am willing to hope thai 
none of our confederates, and especially those to whom 
90 great accessions of domiiuoaand power are to arcrae 
by this peace, will envy Sritain her share ]» the ^ory 
and advantage of it 

" The latter are not so perfectly adjusted, as a Kltfa 
OMHFe time m^ have rendered th^i ; but, the season 
€i the year making it necessary to put an end to tbia 
session, I reaolvod no longer to defer ctmmiiilQatiDg 
these matters to yoo. 
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^ I can make oo doubt but jea aie all kSfy pemnd- 
ed, that nothing vill be neglected on di}r part, In Iht 
progress o[ tins negotiation, to bring tbe peace to a happjr 
and speedy isnie ; and I depend on your entire ooa* 
fidence in me, and jour cheerful concurrence with mOb^ 
The discontented party in the house of commons, 
finding the torrent against them not to be stemmed, sus- 
pended their opposition ; by which means, an address 
was voted, nemme eoniradicenie^ to acknowledge her 
majesty ^s condescension, to express their latis&ction in 
what she had already done, and to desire die would 
please to proceed with the present negotiations, lar eb> 
taining a speedy peace. 

During these transactions at home, the Btike of Oi^ 
mond was in a very uneasy situation at the aimy, em- 
ployed in practising those arts, which perhaps are Atter 
jbr a subtle negotiator, than a great commander. But, 
as he had always proved his obe<Kence where courage 
or conduct could be of use; so, tbe duty he professed to 
his prince, made him submit to continue in a slate of 
inactivity at the head of his troops, however contrary 
to his nature, if it were for her majesty's service* He 
had sent early notice to the SHmters, ^ That he couM 
not depend upon the foreign fivces in the queen's pay;** 
and he now found some attempts were ahrcady begun, 
to seduce them« 

While the courier was expected from Macfarid, the 
duke had orders to inform the Maresdud de Vittam of 
the true state of this afEur ; and ^ that his grace would 
have decisive orders la three or four days." In the 
mean time, he desired the maresdial would not oblige 
him to come to any action, either to defend hnmse^ or 
to ^join with Prince Eugene's army ; which he must ne- 
ctssarily dcv if tbe prince were attacked^ 
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When the. courier was arrived with the account that 
Philip had chooea to accept of Spaio, her majesty had 
proposed to France a siispensioD of arms for two montlM 
(to be prolonged to three or four) between the armies 
now in Flanders, upon the following conditions : 

*^ That, during tlie suspension, endeavours should be 
used for concluding a general peace ; or, at least, the 
article for preventing the union of France and Spain 
should be punctually executed, by Philip's renouncing 
France for himself and his posterity ; and the Princes 
of Bourbon, in like manner, renouncing Spain; and 
that the town, citadel, and forts of Dimkirk, should be 
immediately delivered into the queen's hands." Her 
ms^ty, at the same time, endeavoured to get Cambraj 
for the Dutch, pi-ovided they would come into the sus- 
pension. But this was absolutely rejected by France; 
which that court never would have ventured to do, if 
those allies could have been prevailed on to have acted 
with sincerity and openness, in concert with her majesty, 
as her plenipotentiaries had always desired. Howevcirv 
the queen promised, ^ that if the States would yield te 
a suspenrion of arms, they should have some valuable 
pledge put into their possession." 

But now fresh intelligence daily arrived^ both from 
Utrecht and the army, of attempts to make the irwp% in 
her majesty's pay desert her service ; and a deagn eveo 
of seizing the British forces was whispered about, and 
with reason suspected. 

When the queen's speech was published in HoUand, 
the lord privy*seal told the Dutch ministers at Utrecht, 
^ that what her majesty had laid before her parliament 
could not, according to the rules of treaty, be looked on 
as the utmost of what France would yield in the coone 
of a negotiation ; but only the utmost at what Umt 
crown would propose, in <Nrder to form the plan of a 
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peace: That these cooditiona would certain^ have 
beea belter, if the States had thoifcfal fit to hare gsM 
hand in hand with her majestj, as she had so fteqamtif 
ezhoited thens to do : That oochnig but the want of 
hannooy amoiig the aDies had ipirited the French to 
stand out so laii|(: That the queen would do them all 
the ^ood offices in her power, if they thought fit to 
comply ; and did not doubt of getting them reasonable 
satis&ctioo, both in retatioD to their barrier and thev 
trade.** But this reasoning made no impresnoo. The 
Dutch ministers said, ** the queen's speech had dqnired 
them of the fruits of the war." They were in pain lest 
Lkle and Toumay m%fat be two €i the towns to be ex- 
cepted out of thdr barrier. The rest of the affies grew 
angry, by the example of the Dutch. The popnboe 
io Holland began to be inflaaied : they puUkly talked, - 
*^ that Britain had betrayed them.*' Sermons were' 
preached in several towns of thew provinces, whether 
by direction or conidvance, fiOfd irith the h^;hest in- 
stances of diorespect to her Britapnic majesty, whom 
they charged as a papist, and an enemy to their coun- 
try. The loid privy-sesl himself bdieved something ' 
extraordinary was in agitation, and that fan own peraou 
was m danger finom the Any of the people. 

It is certain that the States appeared, bat a isw dv^ 
before, waj modi dispoaed to comply with the measures 
the queen had taken ; and would have consented to a 
general armistice, if Count Znzendor^ one of the]deni- 
potentiaiies for the euqierar, had not, hy direct orden 
from has court, employed himself in sowing jealouriea 
between Britain and the States; and at the same thne 
made piodigicNB offm to the tatter, as weH as to the 
imnislers of Prussia, the Palatinate, and Hanover, fer- 
continuing the war. That those three electors, who 
coutnbnted oothiog except bodies of men in return of 
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When the. courier was arrived with the account that 
Philip had choeeu to accept of Spaio, her majesty had 
proposed to France a suspension of arms for two months 
(to be prolonged to three or four) between the armies 
now in Flanders, upon the following conditions : 

*^ That, during tlie suspension, endeavours should be 
used for concluding a general peace ; or, at least, the 
article for preventing the union of France and Spain 
should be punctually executed, by Philip's renouncing 
France for himself and his posterity ; and the Princes 
of Bourbon, in like manner, renouncing Spain ; and 
that the town, citadel, and forts of Dunkirk, should be 
immediately delivered into the queen's hands." Her 
msgesty, at the same time, endeavoured to get Cambraj 
for the Dutch, provided they would come into the sus- 
pension. But this was absolutely rejected by France; 
which that court never would have ventured to do, if 
those allies could have been prevailed on to have acted 
with sincerity and openness, in concert with her majesty, 
as her plenipotentiaries had always desired. However^ 
the queen promised, ^' that if the States would yield te 
a suspenrion of arms, they should have some valuable 
pledge put into their possession." 

But now fresh intelligence daily anived, both from 
Utrecht and the army, of attempts to make the tro(^ in 
her majesty's pay desert her service ; and a deagn eveo 
of sdzing the British forces was whispered about, and 
with reason suspected. 

When the queen's speech was published in Holland, 
the lord privy-seal told the Dutch ministers at Utrecht, 
^ that what her majesty had laid before her parliament 
could not, according to the rules of treaty, be looked on 
as the utmost of what France would yield in the coone 
of a negotiation ; but only the utmost of what tbat 
crown would propose, in <Hrder to form the plan of a 
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peace: That these conditiona' would ceitainfy hare 
been bettar, if the Stetea had thoagElrt fit tohaye^Me 
hand In hand vith her majestj, as she had so fteqamtif 
exhorted them to do : That oochnig bat the want of 
harmony amoiig the aUiea had spirited the Frebch to 
stand out so laii|(: That the queen would do them all 
the ^Dod offices in her power, if thej thought fit to 
comply ; and did not doubt of getting them reasonable 
satis&ctioo, both in relation to their barrier and thenr 
trade.** But this reasoning made no impression. The 
Dutch ministers said, ** the queen's speech had dqnired 
them of the fiuits of the war." They were in pain lest 
Lisle and Toumay might be two of the towns to be ex- 
cepted out of their bsnrrier. The rest of the allies grew 
angry, by the example of the Dutch. The populace 
in Holland began to be inflamed : they publicly talked, - 
** that Britain had betrayed them.** Sermons were' 
preached in several towns of their provinces, whether 
by direction or connivance, filled with the behest in- 
stances of durespect to her Britapnic majesty, whom 
they charged as a papbt, and an enemy to their coun- 
try. The kwd privy-aesl himself bdieved something * 
extraordinary was in agitation, and that Iris own peraoo 
was in danger finom the Any of the people. 

It is certain that the States appeared, but a few days 
before, very mach disposed to eom^j with the measures 
the queen had taken ; and would have consented to a 
genera] armistice, if Count ZaazcnAarf, one of the pleni- 
potentiaries for the emperor, had not, by direct orders 
from his court, employed himself in sowhig jeakmsiea 
between Britain and the States ; and at the same time 
made pio^gioaB offers to the latter, as wefl as to the 
ministers of Prusna, the Palatinate, and Hanover, for- 
continuing the war. That. those three electors, who 
cantrSmted oothiog except bodies ot men in return of 
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IM17 and subsiiMef, should readify^ accept the p t opc m l b of 
the feapegoiv ia^eaty tobe ac c e ant edfor. Whatappeata 
hardif oedibte k, ibzim grav^ veptibtic, usually cairtiaaa 
enotigfa in taaidiig ^eilr baijiaias, should venture to va* 
ject the thoogfatt of a peace apon the promises of the 
beiise of Austria, the iittk Tsli^ky whereof they had ao 
long expeneoced; aad espedaUy irhea they ocainted 
upon lasifig die support of Britain, their most powerM 
aUy: hut the false hopes given Aem by their Mends id 
England, of saaK sew change in their Hsivaut; or an 
imagination of bringing France to better tenns, by the 
appearance of resdution ; added to the weakness of 
comiption of some who administered their afihirB, were 
the true causes which first created, and afterwards in* 
tened, this untractable temper among theok 

The Dntch ministers were wholly disconcerted and 
surprised, when the lord privy-aeal told them, ** That 
a suspeasion of arms in the Ketheriands would be beees* 
sary ; and that the Duke of Ormond intended very ooan 
to declare it, after he had taken possession of Ounklric." 
But his lordship endeavoured to convince then, thai 
* this incident ou^t rather to be a motive for hastening 
the States into a compliance with her majesty. He like* 
wise communicated to the mhiisters of the allies the 
oflfets made by France, as delivered in the speech fitom 
the throne, which her majesty thought to be satisfactocy ; 
and lioped, ^ their masters would concur widi her in 
bringing the peace to a speedy conclusion, wherein each 
in particular might be assured of her best offices for 
advancing their just pretendons." 

In the mean time the Duke of Ormond was directed 
to send a t)ody of troops to take possession of Dunkhrk, 
as soon as he should have notice from the Mareselial de 
Villars that the commandant of the town had received 
orders from his court to deliver it. But the dnlie fore- 
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«aw many dlffimikks in tke ttteaOnQ 4t tUb 
tlM. fite mbM ynst mdb tm muxfn^ t9 no fnrctt 
«3ceq>t tboie of lier inijefiAjr^i «wn iMbjedBk Be «aMl- 
dergdtiietgiip6r<rftheSUle>tette€i mju ii B^ i&ft 
was l^atk U> ditide ti «nittll bo^ of iiieii» njM trlMft 
Adth^kieM tlooe he oobM depend. Be Aott^ H tiol 
|»«^iit to expose them to Maitili ihM^ Hie etieurf^ 
tMMiotrir, with whom thete ww yet odther peace no^ 
Uraoe ; and he hftd tfiifficieot leMMiis to eppirdieiid ttttt 
the Dutdi would either Aot pemdt tfRch it deti«teeMi 
to pass through their towus^ (as thenadvea had mak 
dian hinted to hhii) or would sdjge then mi thejr passed : 
besides, the duke had fairly sigoified to Mareschalde 
YiHars, '' that he expected to be desmed bf aH the ib^ 
reigQ troops in iier majesty's pay, as aooo as the aAnis» 
tice should be declared;'' at which the maMsehal ap- 
pearing esttremely disaf^inted, said, *^ The idog hi« 
master reckoned that all the troops under fab graee^i 
command should yield to the eeasittion ; and wonde^tf 
how It should come to pass, thaiftiose who might be piM 
for lying still, would rather cbdost^ after a ten years irar, 
to enter into the service of new masters, under wham 
they must fight on for nothing." In shorty tbe oj^nioii 
of Mens. ViUars was, *" That Ais difficulty cancelled the 
premise of surrendii^ Dnnkiit ;** which thereibte he 
opposed as much as possible, in the letters he writ to 
his court 

Upon the Duke of Ormond's represei^og thode diffi* 
culties, the queen altered her mtasurest and ordered ifar- 
ces to be sent from England to take possesiaoa of Dun- 
kii'k. The duke was likewise <iommanded to tell the 
foreign generals in her majesty's service how highly riie 
woiUd resent their desertion ; after which their masters 
must give up all thoughts of any arrearsi either of pay 
or subsiily. The lord privy-seal spoke the same Ian- 
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pft7 and iiMdie^-ilioBld itdttf tc^ 

iiwiHffMdiUBliy that* fi«««ii^^ 

ewi^gb in taafcii^ ti!* tagdai, Amdd irefitifl« to i^ 

jMl Ida liMw^ «f m paacie vpoo tbe pmnlads ef the 

kog e g p c rie ti c ed ; Mid upedally nhea ibcy «o«Dted 
vpiMi kdi^ the iiqppoft af Biitidii, their moat jpawcaM 
djz biUthelUriehQ|mgiT«itlM«bytliair4kndiftB 
fik^(laiid» of aaaie sew cfaai^ in their fimHf ; or an 
iflra|^iiatM» of fariogiiq^ Fraooa to hctter tenM, by lite 
api»€arabGe of resolutioo ; added to the iveafcaeii of 
eemtptioii «f HHBe who adndnittered their affhln^ irort 
the true canals which irtt created, and alberwafdi in* 
ffaooed, thhi Ulitraetahle temper asioog theiik 

Tbe Datch ndniateni were wholij dtKonocited and 
'aurpriied, whtn ttm lord jprirf^ieal tald them, ** That 
a mjosftwAvn of arms hi tlie Nethorlaiidi wouhl be laecea* 
iaty; ioidthtcttheDiikeof OiBMlidfaiteadedrnireoBii 
to dedaie k, after h^ had taken poaMMlaB of Dualdrk." 
Bat Ida iordabip endearoitTed ta comrinte tiMm, tint 
Mhia incident oi^ rather to be a nodte fnr battening 
Ae States into a eomplianoe with Imt nwjeilf. He hke^ 
wise commiiolealed to tbe nntiifteTa of Ae aMea liie 
oifeHiinade bj France, aadeliTeredto tbe upeeohfidom 
tbe throne, Which her majesty dioiigfat to be aatiflfacl^ 
and hoped, <* thehr masters woald ooocur with ber in 
bringing the peace to a qpeedy conclusion, wimein each 
In partkolar m^ be assured of her best attees Cor 
advancing tbdr just pretendoos.** 

In tbe mean tbne tbe Dul:e of Ormood was dhfected 
to send a bodjr of troops to take posoesshiD of Duiddik, 
as soon as he should have notice from tlie Mmseiml de 
Villars that tlie commandant of the town iiad veoeKed 
ordoa from Ilia court to deliver it. Bat tlie dakofinre- 
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ciott. fie Mrfil firwl mil^ M «itei|ptl8e to B6 fti^ 
«x»ept thMd of 1« inl^je^Qr^ «im idbj^ Be«Ml- 

tras iMdi to 4iti4e t «Mill bodf of Bieli» apbi i^M6 
AltiiibAaRtt tloiie Im ooiM defNaiL Aetfioi^HiMt 
'pvdeot to expdic tfacA to nmii dttoai^ fkt ttiit3Uf\ 
t^asfbtfy trilh whom Ubiett -m^ yet ndUn^ pcice ii# 
laraee; ttid he htd tt^kifiai i«iMiii to appidiefid d^ 
die IMch would ^her ttol pemit «Rdi n liiCWtlMM 
to pi88 UMUgh tbeir to«B% (tts HMMdteft bftd ttiMii 
than kiatod to him) or would sd3» tlieift t» tkejr pitted : 
beridcB, the duke had ftifljr sl^^ed to M«rtfldMt4« 
VUten, '' tfatit he expected to be deseyied hf iA the l»^ 
reign troopB in her iMijeflty's p»f , a6 mhmii oi ^ tKN&b*- 
tioe sbonki be declared;'' U lASA Hie ntttNMhal «^ 
pearing estremely disappointed^ naid, *^ The Mng Mi 
master reckoned that alt the ttoopi ttider Vk gnM^ 
eommaod ahould yield to theceHatfan ; nd wondfiffld 
how It ihottid come to paai, fhatliiiiKWhonil^tbe|iaM 
lor lying adll, woirid rather diaort^ after a ted yea»|rar» 
to enter nto the aervloe of new ma8totB> under wtan 
they must i%ht oii for noddng." In ihort».die opUotf 
of Mow. ViUan was, "* TfMlU$fiMaaky cancelled the 
^^midse of nntencfisg Dunkkk;'* whidi dMrefiite he 
opposed as much aa pcasihley hi the letten he wrft to 

fab COIBTt. 

Upon Ae Duke of Ormond's repres^^ng tho^ ditt* 
ctiUies, the qneen aitei«d bor ineaBures} andordoed far- 
ces to be sent from Ei^land to take possesiion of Dm- 
kirk. The duke was likewise commanded to toll the 
foreign geoefals in her majesty's serrke how hi^^dy she 
woidd resent theh- deserdon ; dt^ whieh their masters 
must give np aU thoti^hts of ai^ avteam, eltter ^ pty 
or subsidy. The lord privy-seal ^okc the same Ian- 
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giiage at Utrecht, to the sevei'al ministers of the a]lie»9 
as Mr. Secretary St. John did to those who resided here : 
adding, ^* That the proceeding of the foreign troqps 
would be looked upon as a declaration for or -against her 
majesty ; and that in case they desert her seiTlce, she 
would look on herself as justified before God and man, 
to continue her negotiation at Utrecht, or any other 
place, whether the allies concur or not" And particu- 
larly the Dutch were assured, "• That, if their masters 
seduced the forces hired by the queen, they must take 
the whole pay, arrears, and subsidies, on themselves." 

The Earl of Strafford, preparing about this time to 
return to Utrecht, with instructions proper to the present 
situation of affairs, went first to the army, and there in- 
formed the Duke of Ormond of her majesty's intentions. 
He also acquainted the States' deputies with the queen's 
uneasiness, lest, by the measures they were taking, they 
should drive her to extremities, which she desired so 
much to avoid. He farther represented to them, in the 
plainest terms, the provocations her majesty had re- 
ceived, and the grounds and reasons for her present con- 
duct He likewise declared to the commanders in chief 
of the foreign troops in the queen's pay, and in the joint 
pay of Britain and the States, " with how much sur^ 
prise her majesty had heard that there was the least doubt 
of their obeying the orders of the Duke of Ormond; 
which, if they refused, her majesty would esteem it not 
only as an indignity and affront, but as a declaration 
against her; and in such a case, tliey must look on 
themselves as no fartlier entitled either to any arrear, or 
future pay, or subsidies." 

Six regiments, under the command of Mr. Hill, were 
now preparing to embark; in order to take possession of 
Dunkirk ; and the Duke of Ormond, upon the first in- 
telligence sent him that the French were ready to de» 
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llrer the town, wm to declue, *" Ha tmid mti no 
hogtt 9§md FnaceJ" The qpieea g«v<e iietiee loiBe- 
diatel^ of her poceedingi to the Slates. Sbe kiiktm 
pbinly.koow, ** That their peqpetiu) eabaUiog widlher 
bctioas aubject^ againat her sathoikf , had foiced her 
into aochneaiDrefl^ as otherwise ahe would not have eo* 
Imaged ku However, Tier majes^ was willing jet to 
forget an that had passed, and to vnite with them in the 
strictest ties <tf amity, which she hoped they would now 
do; dnoe they eould not but be cenvioeed, fay the late 
dutiful addresses of both houses, how far their hi|^ 
m^gfatinesses had been deluded, and drawn in as iaaCm- 
ments to serve the turn and gratify the passions, of a dis- 
affected party : That their oppodtioo, and want of coo- 
eert with her majesty's ministerB, which she had so oAen 
invited them to, had encouraged France to except towns 
out of their barrier which otherwise mi^ have been 
yielded: That, however, she had not precluded dieaB, 
or any other ally, from demanding more ; and even her 
own terms w^« but conditional, upon asnppositioBof a 
general peace to ensue : That her majesty resolved to 
act upon the ^an laid down in her speech." And she 
repeated the promise of her best offices to promote tlie 
interest of the States, If they would deal micerdy with 
her. 

Some days before the Duke of Ormond had notice 
that orders were gtv^ for the surrender of DunkiiiE, 
Prince Eugene of Savoy aent iuc the generals of the 
allies, nni aaked them severally, ** Whether, in caae the 
armies separated, they would march with hun, or stay 
with the duke ?^ All of theni, excqA two, who com* 
manded but small bodiea, agreed to join with the prince ; 
who thereupon, about three days after, sent the duke 
word, ^ That he intended to mardi the feUowiqg dqr 

j[as it was suf^posed to besiege Laadiecj.)'' The duke 
▼OL. vir. I 
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rctmiied an answer, '* That he was surprised at the 
prince's message, there having been not the least pre- 
vious concert with him, nor any mention in the message, 
■which way, or upon what design, the march was intend- 
ed : therefore, that the duke could not resolve to march 
with him ; much less could the prince expect assistance 
from the queen's army, in any design undertaken after 
this manner/' The duke told Uiis beforehand, that he 
(the prince) might take his measures accordingly, and 
not attribute to her majesty's general, any misfortune 
that might happen. 

On the 1 6th of July, ]S*. S. the several generals of 
the allies joined Prince Eugene's army, and began their 
mai'ch, after taking leave of tfic duke and the Earl of 
Strafford, whose expostulations could not prevail on 
them to stay ; although the latter assured them, '* That 
the queen had made neither peace nor truce with 
France ; and that her forces would now be left exposed 
to the enemy." 

The next day after this famous desertion, the Duke 
of Ormond received a letter from Mons. de Villars, 
with an account that the town and citadel of Dunkirk 
should be delivered to Mr. Hill. Wherjeupon a cessa- 
tion of arms was declared, by sound of trumpet, at the 
head of the British anny ; which now consisted only of 
about eighteen thousand men, all of her majesty's sub- 
jects, except the Holsteiners, and Count Wallis's dra- 
goons. With this small body of men the general began 
his march ; and pursuant to ordei-s from court, retired 
toward the sea, in the manner he thought most conve- 
nient for the queen's service. When he came as far as 
Flines, he was told by some of his officers, " That the 
commandants of Bouchain, Douay, Lisle, and Tournay, 
had refused them passage through those towns, or even 
liberty of entrance ; and said it was by order of their 
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^Bagters.'' The diikeiiiimedi»lelfTecolkcted, that '^^11 
^e deputies ibrst h&ard of th^ redolntkHi to ivitMtMrtiF 
fak troops, tbey told him, ** They hoped he did WDt H^ 
tend to maieh through any of their towns." This made 
him eoDchide, that the orders miist be general, and thit 
ins srwf would certainlj meet wkh the same treatment 
which his officers imd done. He had likewise,^ before 
the armies separated, received in£»rmation of some de- 
igns that concerned the safety, or at least the freedom, 
of his own person, and (which he much more iralued) 
that of those few British troops entrusted to his care. 
"No general was ever more traly or deservedly beloved 
by his 8oldim» who, to a man, were prepared to tutu^ 
fice their lives in his service; and whose resentments 
were raised to tlie utmost, by the ingratitude^ as they 
termed it, of their deserters. 

Upon these provocations, he laid aside aU thimg^ts'of 
returning to Dunkirk, and began to con^der howiife 
might perform, in so difficult a conjuncture, ^something 
important to the queen, and at the same time find a ise- 
cure retreat for his forces. He formed lOsfdauwitiioitt 
communicating it to any person whatooever ; and theij^ 
position of the army being to march toward Wameton, 
in the way to Duidurk, he gave sudden (nders to Ken- 
tenant-generai Cadogan, to change his route (accwdhlg 
to the military phrase) and move toward Orchies, a town 
leading directly to Ghent 

When Prince Eugene and the States deputies receiv- 
ed news of the duke^s motions, they were alarmed to the 
utmost d^ree ; and sent Count Nassau, of Wordenberg; 
to the generaFs camp near Orchies, to excuse what had 
been done; and to assure his grace, ^ That those com- 
mandants who had refused passage to his officers, had 
acted wholly without orders." Count Hdmpesch, one of 
lie Dutch generalB, came likewiae to the dnke with^ Ae 
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jsame staiy ; but jffl this nmde Uttle impremoD ou the ge- 
neral, who hdd OQ hk marrh^ aod on the 23d of July, 
N. S. catered Ghent, where he wai receired with great 
stdwiiflrion by the inhabitants^ and took poaMgrion of the 
town, 88 he likewise did of Bruges a few days after. 

The Duke of Ormond thou^t, that oonndering the 
present disposition of the States toward Britain, it might 
he necessary fcnr the queen to have some pledge from that 
republic in her hands, as well as from France ; by which 
means her majesty would be empowered to act the part 
diat best became her, of being mediator at least : and that 
while Ghent was in the queen's hands, no provisions 
could pass tiie Scheldt or the Lifls without her permis- 
sioD, by which he had it in his power to starve their ar> 
my. The possession of these towns, might likewise teach 
the Dutch and imperialists to preserve a degree of de- 
cency and civility to her majesty, which both of them 
were upon some occasions too apt to Ibiget : aod besides, 
there was already in the town of Ghent a battalion of 
British troops, and a detachment of five hundred men in 
the citadel, together with a great quantity of ammunition 
stores for the service of the war, which would certainly 
have been seized or embeaczled : so that no service could 
be more seasonable or useful in the present juncture, than 
this : which the queen higlily approved, and left the duke 
a discretionaiy power to act as he thought fit on any fii- 
ture emergency. 

I have a little interrupted the order of time in relat- 
ing the Duke of Ormond's proceedings, who after hav- 
ing placed a garrision at Bruges, and sent a supply of 
men and ammunition to Dunkirk, retired to Ghent, where 
he continued some months, till he had leave to return to 
England. 

Upon the arrival of Colonel Disney at court, with an 
account that Mr. Hill had taken possessi^on of Dunkirk, 



k^ looked 6Q as Ae eerteto fiMMtfloer #C a {M6e2%^^ 
(be Freiu^ fidfhiM tflh oi>m a xeptiMte 
maoy penom, otberwite Mtngn&ie Enough, eoiri^lM9r 
Mog tbeimelYet to^beletre *•! tlie* teim wonW be^*^ 
liir^ra^ tm certifii inl^igeiice ctae di«l k^mt iitoi^ 
I7 id our hdlidi IfeidierweretibeniiiiiimtbewidNP^ 
alUigetherkeaie, or free from siMfldoi^ wlialeVirc«N»^ 
tentoce Ac^y made; for they knew v^ weH Aat tki 
Freucb king had mat^ plmisibte reasooB io ieludohli 
promise, if hefooodcatise to repent if ; one ^OQdi(ioa# 
surrendering Dunkirk beii^ a general araietif^ «f iH 
the iroepfi in the British pay, wludiliei: mi^esty iva»«iil 
aide to perl<»rm ; and lipon this failure, the Maf««dM# 
Villar* (as ve have bc^bre rdafte^ cntfSsfWirtdl^lB 
suade his court from acceptiag the eonditlitNBs, ajad ia te 
very interval while those dlSeukies wi^ adjuslSngi the 
Mareschal d'Uxelles, one of the French plet^poleatiialfia 
at Utrecht (whose inclinations, as well as those of fais 
colleague Momk Mesnager, led htm to favour the Slates 
moi^ than Britain) asseoed tbt krd privy^eal, /^ TiM 
tte Butch were the0 presidag to enter laio iq^wEle 
measures with his master.'^ And his Isni^ip, 10 a vini 
to Atabi§ de P<digBac, obs^pvi^a person to withdmw as 
be entered the abba's cbambcar, was tcdd by ^ ntoisr 
ler, ^ That the pctima he saw was one Mdetw of Aa^ 
sterdam (meiitkoed bef<»«) ^ famous agent fcM* the Stipes 
with France^ who had been eiiterts&inf him (the abb^) 
upon the same subjeetf but tiiaC he had refused to tieal 
widi Bfoleatt, without the privity of England'* 

Mr. Hariey, wham we men^cmed iJbove ta have been 
sent early in the sping to Btredit, eontfniied loi^ger k» 
Holland than was at first oqpeeted; but, havfeg reciiv- 
1^ her majestyVfrusdier instmc^lops, #a« about thistkne 
arrived at Bano^. It wa^ the i^<Mnune of 1^ eksc* 
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t<nid h^hnesB, to be very in «eii^ Moral Bodiiiiai^ 
his envoy here, 'wtio ttiBKted at sH the factiouB meetingi^ 
of the diseoiiteiitied partj, and deeeivedhis roaster by a 
falie rejpresentation of the Id^gdom, drawn ficom the opi- 
nion of thoise to whom he confined his oobTersation* Thd« 
was likewise at the elector's court a Httle- Frenchman, 
withoQt any merit or consequence, calfed Robethon, who, 
by the asB^tance and encouragement "of the last ministry, 
iad in^uated MmseH into some degree of thiit prince's 
favour, wiiich he used in giving his master the if oat im- 
prettions he was able of those whom the queen employ- 
ed in her service; insinuating, *' That the present mi* 
ttisters were not in the interest of liis highnesses hvtAfy ; 
that their views were toward the pretender; that diey 
^ihareloaidng mi tinsecure and dishonourable peace ; that 
the we^t of the nation was against them; and that it 
WIS impossible for them to preserve much long^ their 
credit ot power." 

Tlie Earl Rivers had, in the foregoii^ year, been sent 
to Hanover, in order to undeceive the elector, and re^ 
move whatever prejudices might be iniusied into bi» 
highness against her majesty's proceedings; but it should, 
seem that he had no veiy great success in his negotia- 
tion : for, soon after his return to England, Mons. Both- 
mar's memorial appeared, in the manner I have a1read|y 
related, which discovered the sentiments of liis electoral 
highness (if they were truly represented in that memo^ 
rial) to dififer not a little from those of the ^e^. Mr. 
Harley was therefore directed to take the first opportu- 
nity of speaking to the elector in private ; to assure him, 
«« That, although her majesty had thought herself justly 
provoked by the conduct of his minister, yet such was 
lier affection for his highness, aqd concern for the inte- 
rest of his family, that instead of flhowing the kait mrk 
of rcsentment^sbe had chosen to send him (Mr. Hailey) 
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faWj instructed to open ber dengns, and show his high- 
ness the real interest of Britain in the present conjunc- 
ture." Mr. Harky ^as to give the elector a true ac- 
count of what had passed in England, during the first 
part of this session of parliament ; to expose to his 
highness the weakness of those with whom his minifr^ 
ter had consulted, and under whose directions he had 
acted ; to convince him how much lower that faction 
must become when a peace should be concluded, and 
when the natural strength of the kingdom, disencumber- 
ed from the burden of the war, should be at Hbertj to 
exert itself ; to show him how his interest in the suc- 
cession was sacrificed to that of a party : ^ That his 
highness had been hitherto a friend to both sides ; but 
that the measures taken by his mimsters, had tended 
only to set him at the head c^ one, in opposit](m to the 
etlier :" To explain to the elector, how fully the safety 
of Europe was provided for by the plan of peace in her 
majesty's speech ; and how little reason those wmdd ap- 
pear to have, who complained the loudest of this plan, 
if it were compared either with our engagements to them 
when we b^an the war, or with their performances in 
the course of it 

Upon this occaaon, Mr. Harley was to observe to 
the elector, ^ That it should rather be wondered at, how 
the queen had brought France to offer so much, than yet 
to offer no more ; because, as soon as ever it appeared 
that her majesty would be at the head of this treaty, and 
that the interests of Britain were to be provided for, 
such endeavours were used to break off the negotiation, 
as are hardly to be paralleled ; and the disunion thereby 
created among the allies, had given more opportunities 
to the enemy of being slow in their concessions, than any 
other measures might possibly have done : That this 
want of concert among the allies, could not in any sort 
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te uBpnted to the fnm ; irb^ JM aU «kifigi^^ 
to it wlUi tiM gr^alert efllM|iac«% an tbe mreitoMBS 
to faii^|Fkttaoe to icaioii; Tllil the bad always to a 
partkirfKr Mnoer prmetf tke States Cfeoaral to coaie 
toto the stifotcit uoioo vitfc ber, and opeiied to them 
inr totedttoiis wltli the greatest freedeaif t|«t fiodiqg 
tmit instead ef eoncmii^ with her mijeityv thejr wece 
da^^ easiylBg ea intrlgiies to bieiJL eff the B^^ 
aad thorebj deprire lier of the ndvantsg^s she inight 
jftttl^ expert fk^ the eosuiog peace, having od ether 
waj ieft> she was Ibned to act with Ftaace^ as sbedidf 
hy Iienelf : That, hewe?er, the queeo had not takea 
upon hetself to determiue the interests of tlie .elUei^ 
who were at liberty of indsting on flBurther pretonsieiisi 
whereto her sMjestj would not be waotini^ to support 
them Bs far as she was able, mod impffove tlie conceistops 
abeiidy toade by Fituice \ to wliich case» a foodunder- 
stobdbf and hanaoGrfr anong the cenfederatei^ would 
yet be ef the greatest use^ for mafch^ the eoeniy more 
traeteble and easy." 

I iuLve been mfsti partitiilar to reciting the substance 
f^Mr» Haitey*8 tostmctioos, because.it wiU serre as a 
recapitulation of what I baye aheady said upon ttds 
subject, and seems to set her majesty's intentioDa and 
pioceedhigB at this time to tlie clearest li|^t. 

•After the cessation of arms declared by the Duke of 
Ofneodv upon the dettvery of Dunkkk, the British 
pleuipoteutiaries very earnestly pressed those of Hollaoi} 
to come toto a general annistice; for, if the whole con- 
feders^ acted to conjunctioo, this would certainly be 
the best means iar bringiiig the common enemy to reasou- 
aUe terms of peace: but the Statesi defaided by thi) 
boundless promises of Count Ztozendor^ and the unde]^ 
taUng talent of Priuae Eugene, whp dreaded tl^e eei^ 
tteloQ (rftfae war, as the period of falsgioiy, would ool 
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bear q( a ceisafkm. The Im of eighteen thooMBd 
Britons, iras not a diminutioD of weight in the btlaaipe 
of such an sJIfy as the empeitMr, and sudi a genera) as 
the prince. Beddes, thej looked upon t)ietitedFea ta 
he still superior to France in the'field; and althoii|^ 
their computation uras certainly right in point of i^iflH 
her, yet, in my o^nion, the conclusion dtawn frooi it 
was grounded upon a great mistake. I have been as- 
sured by several persons of our own country, and sqme 
foreigners of the first rank both for skill and station ia 
arms, that in most victories obtaiped in the present wart 
the British troops were ev^ employed in the post of dan- 
ger and honour, and usually began the attad^{ (bduQg 
allowed to be naturally more fearless than the paople 
of any other country) by which they vrere not only an. 
example of courage to the vest) but must be adpHiw* 
ledged, without partiality, to have governed, the ioxfugf^ 
of the day ; sinc^ it is l^iown enough, bpw sq^aU apait. 
of an army is generally engaged in any battle. It im^: 
likewise be added, tha^ nothing U ^ grater oumsnt 19 
war than opinioa The French, by thehr . frequent 
losses, which they chiefly attributed to the eeivt^ of, 
our men, believed that a Bckish general aj( this head of. 
British troops was not to be overcome; and the Mn^ 
schflJ de Viilaii was quicj^. sensible of. tbf^ advyuitfl§^ 
he had got; for, in a very few days after the desootiift 
of the allkie^ happened the £arl of Albetp^rle's disgnMe 
at Denam, by a feint of the mareschal's, and a maojisft 
lulure, somewhere or other, both of f^oun^e apd con<}uetf 
on the side crf^the confederates ; the blame of,whiph wm 
ejquaUy sluured between Prince Eugene and the earl |. 
alth^uj^ it iscertiBdii, the Buke, of Ormood gave the 
latter timely warning of his danger.; observing^, be 
w^ ti^ither intrenched as he.oug^ no^ provided with. 
12 
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bridges suffi^ent for the dtuatioa he was &, atitd at snctf 
a distance from the main army. 

The Marquis de Torc7 had likewise the same senti^ 
menti of ^Ihat m^;ht7 coosequence those few British bat> 
talions were to the confederate army ; since he advised^ 
his master to deliter np Dunkirk, although the queen 
couU iK)t perform the condition understood^ which was a 
ceitsation of arras of all the foreign forces in her pay. 

It must he owned, that Mons. de Torcy made great 
merit of this confidence that his master placed in the 
queen; and observing her 'majesty's disfrfeasure againsf 
die Dutch, on account of their late proceedings, endea-^ 
youred to inflame it with aggravations enough f insinuat- 
ing, ** That, since the States had acted so ungratefully, 
die queeo should let her foro^ join with those of France^ 
in order to compel the confedemtes to a peace.'' But^ 
although this overture were very tenderly hinted front 
the French court, her majes^ heard'U with' the Utmost' 
abhorrence, and ordered her secretar7,-Mr. St John, 
(created about this time Viscount Bdii^gbroke) to 
tell Mons. de Torcj, ^ That no provocadons whaterer 
should tempt her to distress her allies; but shewould en-* 
deavour to iHring them to reason by fair means, or leave' 
them to their own conduct : That if the former should be* 
found impracticable, she would then make her own' 
peace, and content herself with d<nng the office of a me- 
diator between both parties : but, if the States should at 
any time come to a better mind, and suffo their minis^ 
tern to act in conjunction with her*^ she would assert 
their just interests to the utmost, and make no ftrther 
progress in any treaty with France, until diose allies re* 
ceived all reasonable satisfaction, both as to Aeir bar* 
«er and their trade." The British plenipotentiariea wev)a 
•directed to give the same assurances to the Dutch* mlafe- 
ter at Utrecht; and withal to let them know, << That 
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die queeo Iras detarmined, 1^^ their late condnct, to m^^ 
peace either with, or without tbeoi; hut would flnch rt- 
ther choose the fiamier.^ 

There waa» however, one advantage, wUdi her ma- 
jesty resolved to make by thbddisctloii <if her fimrigDenu 
She had been kd, by the mistakeopoliticBofaofiie jean 
past, to Involve hendf in several guarantees with the 
princes of the North, which woe in some sort contradic- 
tory to one anodier: but this conduct of thdrs wfaoilj 
annulled all such eng^jements, and left her atlibaty to 
interpose in the aflairs of those parts of Europe, in such 
a manner, as would best sarve the interests of her own 
kingdoms, as well as that of the protestant rel^ion, and 
settle a due balance of power in the North. 

The grand article for prevenUog the union of France 
and Spain, was to be executed during a cessation of aims^ 
But many difficulties arinng about that, aod some other 
points of great importance to the common causey wlrich 
could not eanly be adjusted, dtber between the French 
suod British plenipotentiaries at Utre^ or by corres- 
pondence between flfons* de Toiey aod the miui s tr y 
here; the queen took the residution of sendfoig the Lord 
Viscount Bding^iroke immediatdy to Fraoee, fully in- 
structed in an her I nlentidiia, and authorized to nsfotl- 
ate every thing necessary for settling the treaty of peace 
in such a coune, as mig^ bring It to a happy aod apee- 
d|y coodnmoo. He was empowered to agree to a geoe- 
ralsuspennon of aims, by sea and l»id, betwoeo Great 
Britain, France, aod ^nin, to coodnoe for four momhs, 
ornntflthecoocinsionofthepeace; prtnided Fraoce and 
Spsln would preiioudly give positive aaflttaoees to make 
good the tams demanded by her majesty for the Duke 
of Savoy, and would fikewiae adjust and deterodbe the 
forms of the several lenundatiDns to be nnde by both 

those crowni^ in order to prevent tbe^ hdng ever uoift- 

I 3 
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ed. The Iah^ Bdiogbroke was Hkewise authoriied to 
€ettle some dUfereoces relating to the Elector of Bava- 
ria, for whose interest France was as much concerned, as 
her majestj- was for thtmit of the Duke of Savoj ; to ex* 
plaia all doubtful colicks whicii particukurty related to 
the advantages of Britain : to know the real uUMmatum, 
as it is termed, of France upon the general plan of peace ; 
and lastly, to cut off mil hopes from that court of ever 
brining the queen to force her allies to a disadvanta* 
geoiBt peace ; her majesty resolvii^ to impose no scheme 
at all upon them, or to debar them from the liberty of en* 
deavourlng to obtain the best conditions they could. 

The Lord Bolingbroke went to France in the begins 
Ding of August ; was received at court with particulav 
marks of distinction and respect; and in a very few 
days, by his usual address and ability, performed eveiy 
part of his commission, extremely to the queen's contend 
and his own honotu*. He returned to England before 
the end of the month; but Mr. Prior, who went along 
with him, was left behind, to adjust whatever differeoces 
might remain or arise between the two crowns. 

In the mean time, the general conferences at Utrecht, 
which for several weeks had been let fall, ance tlie de- 
livery of Dunkirk, were now resumed. But, the Dutd^ 
still declaring against a suspension of arras» and refusing 
to accept the queen's speech as a pkn to negotiiite .upon» 
there was no progress made for some time in the great 
work of the peace. Whc^eppoq the British plenipoteo- 
Uaries told those of the States, "^ That, .if the queeo'is 
eodeavQUiB could not procure more than tbecoQtents of 
l)er speech, er.if the French should ever tall short ot 
what was Ih^re offered, ^ Pyitcb cpuld Viaoie none but 
themselves, vhOy by tbepr coiidb|ct,.bad rendered thkigr 
difficult, UiatiW0pld otherwise have been easy." How- 
«t^9 h«r «^9t9tj t]MH|^.tit jNQid^tit to keep tbe^Stoti^B 
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Still in hopes of her good eSBeen, to preveot diem tnm 
taking the desperate coitne of leaviiig themselves wh^l^ 
fy at the meicjr of Fiance; which was an expe<^pit th^ 
furmerlj practised, and which a party among them waa 
now inclined to adrise. 

While the congress at Utrecht remained in thb inae- 
tire state, the queen proceeded to perfect that import^ 
aot article for preventing the onion of France and Spaior 
It was proposed, and accepted, that Philip should r&> 
nounce Fi'ance, for himself and his posterity ; and that 
the most diristian king, and all the princes of bis bloody 
should in the like manner renounce Spain. 

It must be confessed, that this project of renwnciatiao 
lay under a great disrepute, by the former practices of 
this very King Lewis XIV. pursuant to an absurd no- 
tion among many in that kingdom, of a divine ni^ an*^ 
nexed to proximity of Mood, not to be controlled fay any 
human law. 

But it is plain the French themselves had recourse to 
this method, after all their infractions of it, since the 
Pyrenean treaty; for the first dauphin, in whom the orl* 
ginal claim was vested, renounced for inmsdf and hii 
eldest son, which opened the way toPhflipDukeof An- 
jou; who would however hardfy have succeeded, if it 
had not been for the will made in his &voar by the latl 
king, Charles XL 

It is indeed hard to reflect with any patience, upon 
the unaccountable stupidity of the princes of Europe for 
some centuries past, idm left a probability to France of 
succeedmg, in a few ages, to all Uieir dominious; while, 
at the same time, no alliance with that kingdom could be 
of advantage to any prince fay reason of the'saUqne law. 
Should not common prudence have tau^ every sove- 
reigp in Christendom to enact a salique Isw with leiipeot 
to France ? for want of wUdi, it is iJmost a miracle thai 
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the BoiirbOB fiiiidlj hai not paneaied the univefBal'ikK 
nitteby by t^it of inheritanee. When the French av- 
ixi th«|j^ pradmity of blood gives a divine r^lit; itt 
flome of their ministaai (*ho ought to be more wise or 
honest) have lately advanced in thk very case to the 
title of Spaing do they not, by allowing a French sue- 
cessloo, make their own kings usurpers? Or, if the sa-^ 
l»|ue law be divine,' Is it not of univenal obligation, and 
consequently of force, to exclude France from inheriting 
1^ daughters? Or, lastly, if that law be of human insti- 
tution, may it not be enacted in any state, with whatever 
extent or limitation the legislature shall think fit ? for 
the nbtton of an unchangeable human law, is an absur- 
dity in govamment, to be believed only by ignorance, 
and suppmted by power. Hence it follows, that the 
ehildren of the late Queen of France, although she had 
renoupced, were as legally excluded from succeeding ta 
^pain, as if the salique law had been fondamental in that 
kingdom; since that exclusion was established by every 
power in Spain which could possil^ give a sanction to 
any law there ; and therefore the Duke of Aojou^s title 
is wholly fpiuided upon the bequest of his predecessor 
(whicb has great authority in that monarchy, m it for- 
merly had in ours) upon the confirmatfon of the eoftesi 
aad die general consent of the people. 

It is certain, the faith of princes is so frequently sub- 
servient to their ambition, that renunciations have little 
'Validity^ otherwise than, from the powers and partiea 
whose interest it is to support them. But this renuncia- 
tion, which the queen has exacted from the French king 
and hisgrandson, I take to be armed with all the easei^ 
tial circumstances that can fortify such an act : for, as it 
is necessary: for the security of every prince in Enrspe, 
that those two great kingdoms should never be unilad ; 
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80 the chief among them' irOI readilj coosent to be giia- 
taotees for preventing such a misfortune. 

Besides, this proposal (according to her raflestj^s ex- 
pression in her speedi) is of such a nature,' that it exe^f 
ciites itself^ because the Spaniards, who dread such a 
Union for eveiy reason that can have weij^ among men, 
took care that their king should not only renounce in 
the most solemn manner, but likewise that the act should 
be framed in the strongest terms themselves could invent. 
Or we coidd furnish them with. As to France, upon sup- 
posal of the young dauphin's dying in a few years, that 
kingdom will not be in a condition to engage in a long 
trar against a powerful alliance, fortified with the adfti- 
tion of the Spaniards, and the party of the Duke of Berry, 
or whoever else shall be next claimer : and the longer the 
present dauphin lives, the weaker must Philip's interes^t 
be in France; because the princes who are to sueeeed 
by this renunciation, ^ill have most power and credit in 
the kingdom. 

' The mischiefe occasioned by the want of a good uo^ 
derstanding between the allies, especially Britain Mid 
Holland, were increased every day; the French taking 
the advantage, and raising difficulties, not only upon the 
^neral plan of peace, but likewise upon the explanation 
of several articles in the projected treaty between them 
and her majesty. They insisted to have Idsle, as the 
equivalent for Dunkirk; and demanded Toumay, Mau- 
beuge, and Cond^, for the two or three towns mei^ioned 
In the queen^s speech, which tlie Briti^ plenipotentiaries 
-were so far from allowing, that they refused to confer 
with those of France upon that foot; although at the 
same time, the fwmer had fresh apprehensions that the 
Dutch, in a fit' of despair, would accept whatever terms 
the enemy pleased to (tfer, and by precipitating thek* 
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ovit pet^fvetvol kier m^fo^ ff^ obtdolflg fttjr t^r 
▼abtiges, both te hvr alBei wd ha«d£ 

Itii mi0i ceztaiQ that tbe r^ettted loapes fOflfend by 
tlM Stttov 1o llttk more tbaa Iwo al^^ 
wJH^batrB tb^maelvcs from the queeo*! mitUoce^ cBd 
nrholD^ J^B^ODcert thdr comnelB ; tad the& jpcodence 
(as it is usual) began to fotiake them with their food 
forMme. They were so weak as to be stUt deluded by 
their IH^ids in Eoglapd, who cootibiied to fjLre them 
hopes of some migbtj and immediate resource fipmu 
hence; for, when the Duke of Onnoad had been aboul 
a mo<|th in Ghent, he received a letter from the Maier 
sdbal de VlUars, to ioftnrm him, << That the Dutch genev* 
rail taken at Denain had told the mareschal poMicty of 
a Hidden rerolntiop expected in Britain ; that parUcijh 
laxfy the Earl ai Albemarle and Mbns. Hompcach di»- 
couned very freelj at it; and that nothing was more 
commonly talked of in Hollaod.** It was theo likewise 
confidently reported in Ghent, thatthequeeilwasdead^ 
stiA'we aH re^lember what ruBiQur flew diiNtt here at the 
yeij same time, as if h^ majesty's health were in a had 
coQ^on. 

yrhether such vain hopes as these gave tfHA U^ the 
Dutch; whether their frequent odsfiirtuim aasde them 
ang^ and sullen; whether they stiH eqwcted to ofer* 
leach us by some private stipiilations with Ran^ 
through the mediation ol the EifMstorof BayarU, as tbit 
inioipe afterwards gave out; or if^atever ebe was thft 
cause; they utterly ^refiuec) a cessation ^ anus, and 
made nottheleartreturnto all theadvaooesaDdinvitar 
tiops made by her m^gesty, until the dose of the caoK 
iw%n. 

It wa^ then the States firi( began to view their 9gfKkt8 
in ^)9oth^ ]i|blt ; tocon^derhowlUtktheyastprai^ 
%g Count Zimfiendorf were to be relied on; to be coo* 
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▼ioced that Franofs was not 4^pMed to bresOk with ha 
majesty, only to gratify th^ ill humour, ^t.wanmj tp^ 
hie demands; to discover Uu^ their factiwtt. imu yi il - 
ents cm tlas side the water had shameiiilljr wiaMmem ;. 
that some of their own principal towns grew heartilj 
weary of the war, and backward in their loam; and, 
lastly^ that Prince Eug^ie, their new general, whether 
his genius or fortune had left him, was not for their tum« 
They, therefore, directed their ministers at Utrecht to 
signify to thie lord privy-seal and the Earl of StrafiRurd^^ 
*^ that the States were disposed to comply with her mft» 
jesty, and to desu'e her good oflices with France ; pai^ 
ticaiarly, Uiat Tournay and Cond^ might be left to 
them as part of their barrier, without which they could 
not be safe : That the Elector of Bavaria might not be 
suflfered to retain any town in the Ketherland^ whidi 
would be as bad for Holland as if those places were in 
the bands id France : Therefore the States propoaed^ 
that Luxembourg, Namur, Cbarleroy, and I^euport, 
might be delivered to the emperor : Lastly, That the 
French might not indst on excepting the four qpecies of 
goods out of the tariff of 1664 : Thai, if her msjes^ 
could prevail^ with France to satisfy thdr mastari(^oii 
these articles, they would be ready to submit in all the 
rest" 

When the queen received an account of this good di»> 
position in the States General, immediately orders were 
sent to Mr. Prior, to inform the ministers of the French 
court, '* that her migesty had now some hopes of the 
Dutch complying with her measures; and therefore she 
res(dved, as she bad always declared, whenever those 
allies came to themselves, not to make the peace without 
their reasonable satisfiiction.** The dl0iculty that most' 
pressed wa% about the diagosal-of Tournay andCondi^.* 
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The Dutch inslAed strongly to have bothy and ^ 
French irere extremely imvttHqg td part wHheither* 

The qiieen ju^^ed the former woidd suffice fat com* 
pletfiig the hanrkr of the States. Mr. Prior was there* 
Asre directed to press the Marquis de Torcy eflfectualfjr 
OD dus head : and to termhiate all that mhiist^'s objec- 
tloos, by assuring him of her majesty's resolution to ap- 
pear openly on the dde of the Dutch, if this demaod 
were refused. It was thought cooTenient to act in this 
resolute manner with France ; whose* late success against 
Holland had taught the ministers of the most christian 
king to resume their old imperious manner of treating- 
with that republic; to which they were farther encou- 
raged by the ill understanding between her mijesty-and 
the allies. 

This appeared from die result of an idle quarrel that 
hapt^ened about the end of July, at Utrecht, between ai 
French and a Dutch plenipotentiary, Mons. Mesnager 
and. Count Rechteren f^ wherein die taati of France 
demanded such abject submisdons^ and* with so much 
haughtiness, as plainly showed they were pleased with 
any occasion of mortifying the Dutch. 

Besides, the politics of the French i:an at this time 
▼ery opposite to those of Brition. They thouf^t the 
ministers here durst not meet the parliament without « 
peace; and that therefofe her majesty would either 
foice the States to comply with France, by deliverSnig 
up Tournay, which was the principal point in dispute ; 
or would finish her own peace with France and Spain, 
leaving a fixed time for Holland to refiHe or accept the 

* The Ckmnt de Rechteren had filled the highest offieei in the 
state ; he hnd been field deputy, and ambassador extraordinary at 
the imperial court, several years ; was of noble birth, poisasNi a 
great fortone, and on several oceaidoiit diltiagailhcd hiSMSir ai a 

gallant man. N. 
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teilns imposed on them. But the queen, who thinight 
the demand of Tournay by the States to be Ycry^u^. 
cessary and just, was determined to insist upon it ; and 
to declare openly against France, rather than suffer her^ 
ally to want a place so useful for their barrier. And. 
Mr. Prior was ordered to signify this resolution of her 
majesty to Mons. de Torcy, in case tliat minister cookL- 
not be otherwise prevailed on.- . ,i 

The British plenipotentiaries did likewise, at th^ same; 
time, express to those of Holland her majesty's great 
satisfaction, ^' That the States were at last disposed tou 
act in confidence with her: That, she wished thisiiiefiohi-t 
tion had been sooner taken, since nobody had ginned bgr. 
the delay but the French king: That, howeveir, her 
majesty did not question the procuring of a safe aocb ' 
houoinrable peace^ by united counsels, reasonabte de- 
mands, and prudent measures: That she would. asiM 
them in getting whatever was nec^essary to their barrier, 
and jn settling to their satisfaction the exceptions mader 
by France out of the tariff of 1664: That no others 
difficulties remained of moment to retard the peace, 
since the queen had obtained Sardinia for the Duke of 
Savoy; and in the settlement of the Low Countries, 
would adhere to what she delivered from the throne : 
That as to the empire, her majesty heartily wished 
their barrier as good as could be desired ; but that we 
-were not now in circumstances to expect every thing 
exactly according to the scheme of Holland : France 
had already offered a great part ; and the queen did 
not think the imnainder worth tfie ppQtinuance of the 
war.** 

Her majesty conceived the peace in so much fotward-. 
ness, that she thought fit, about this time, to nominate 
the Duke Jiaiiulton^ and the Lorc| liC^dngton, foraoo* 
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bMMdM 1b France mi SfMio, to tUOm tht ramiMfo- 
tiwt in boik wniMf uA a^jMt matteiii of oHiiiiieiee. 

Thi drite* wat ptepwiiig far bit jounii^, vhen he 
1M cMbi^ to a dn^ faj die J^rd Mb^^ 
of iofanwin diarae^^ Be killed Ida advemiy upcrift 
die ipot, iboQf^ be himadf received a wouod; and, 
lireakeoed by die Ie« of blood, as he wat 1^^ 
acnis of ilia second^ was nioet baibaxoiialj stabbed in die 
breaat by lieuteDaIl^geIleral Macartitey,! who waisecoDd 
to Lqvd MobiuL He died a few mhiutea after in die 
fid4 tud die murderer made hit escape. I diaughi so 
sorprlsiiilg an event might deserve barely to be related, 
^tboij^ it be aomething foreign to my subject 

The Earl of Stralford, who had come to England ia 
fliqr tet, b Older to give her msjestj an account of the 
dispodkioB of affsdrain Holland, waanow returnfa^ widi 
bsr last Instnictions, to kt die Dutch minfater know, 
*" That soBde points would probably meet with diflfeoP 
tiea ool to be overcome^ wUcb onee mfgbl have been 
easBy pbtained: To show what evil consequences had 
aheady iowed from their delay and brresolutloo; Imd 
to entreat them to fix oil some proposition reasoMUa in 



* ^mei Oifte of HamUton wat ft gentlemaB of ibe toMMite to 
KiagGharktH. HemeeecMliitlktlierktlietitK April IS, ISac, 
aad wat wnt Um tame year eimv ettraordinaiy to FnuMo; waaaik 
pointed lord-lieuteiiant of tbe eonaty oT Laocagtorin I7I0; eieatad 
Dak* oTBiraiidQii, Sept 10^ 1711; OMiter general of the ordaaaee, 
Aqsn>taS,17ia; M|^ of tiM» garter, Oct as ; aad, wken pv^pariag 
iwU«einbai^toFk8aee,waf kmedlfov. UiITISl N. 

t Dr. 8wtft*f aeeonat of the dud it exacHf agryebleto the depoii- 
tfant of Cqioael Hamilton before a eonuriuee of tifceoB Bd I. N. 

X CSiarlet Lord Mohim wai the last oApriog of a very noble aa# 
ancient timSfyf of which WUliam de' Mohnn, who aeeompanied the 
NoMkaaeonqneror, wasthsintiENniderinEB^and. N. 

k Oeneral Macartn^ was tried, at- the kiag*i bench bar, §ar the 
wnrOer, Jea^ 13, ITMf aid thejaiyfeaadhfaagniMyofanaibivi- 
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itself, as trell as posnUe to be effected : Tbat the ifaem 
would insist upon (he cession oi Toiiniaj by 'Fnuice, 
fNTovided the States would concur in fioishiiig the peac^ 
without startii^ new t>bjection8, or indsting upon fturther 
points: That the French demands, in fiiTonr of the 
Elector of Bavaria, appeared to be such as the queen 
was of opinion the States ought to agree to ; which were 
to leave the elector in possession of Luxembouig, Namur 
and Charleroj, subject to the terms of their l>ani^, untfl 
be should be restored to his electorate ; and to give him 
the kingdon of Sardinia, to efface the stain af his degra- 
dation in the electoral college : That the earl had brought 
over a project of a new treaty of succession and barrier, 
which her majesty insisted the States should rign belore 
the conclusion of the peace ; the former treaty havii^ 
been disadvantageous to her subjects, cont^ning in it 
the seeds of future dissentions, and condemned by the 
sense of the nation : Lastly, that her majesty, notwith- 
standing all provocations, had, for the sake of the Dutch, 
and in hopes of their recovery from those fake notions 
which had so long misled them, hithorto kept the n^o- 
iiations open : That the offers now made them were her 
last, and this the last time she would apply to them 
That they must either agree, or expect the queen would 
proceed innnecBately to condude her treaty with Frante 
and Spain, in conjunction with such of her aOies as 
would think fit to adhere to her. 

^As to Savoy; that the queen expected the States 
would concur with her in making good the advantage 
stipulated for that duke, and in prevailing with the em- 
peror to consent to an absolute neutrality in Italy, until 
the peace should be concluded." 

The governiog party in Holland, however in appear- 
ance disposed to finish, affected new delays ; and raised 
many difficulties about the four i^)ecies of goods, which 
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the French bad excepted oat of the tariff. \CoaBt Zio- 
zeoderf, the emperor^s plenipotentiary, did all tliat was 
fioM&le to keep up diia hHmeur in Ae Dutch, ia liopes to 
put them under a neceasi^ of inreparing for the next 
campaign ,* and some time after went so far in this pur- 
'siiitj that he summoned the several ministers of the em- 
pfae, and told them he liad letters from his master, with 
oorders to signify to them, ** That his imperial majes^ 
-resotred to bq^n the campaign early, with all his fdrces 
Hinted, against France ; of which he deshred they would 
iwnd notice to all their courts, that the several porinces 
might be ready to furnish their contingents and recruits." 
At the same time, Zinzendorf endeavoured to borrow 
two millions of florins upon the security of some impe- 
rfal cities; Init could not succeed either among the Jews 
or' at Amsterdam. ' 

When the Earl of Strafford arrived at Utrecht, the 
-lord privy-seal and he communicated to the Dutch 
'ministers the new treaty for a siiccesrikm and barrier, 
tas the queen had ordered it to be prepared here in 
England, diflfering from the former in several p^nts of 
the greatest moment, obvious to any who will be at the 
pidns to compare them. . This was strenuously oppoaed, 
for several weeks, by the plenipotentiaries of the States. 
But the province of Utrecht, where the congress was 
lield, immediately sent orders to their representatives at 
the Hague, to declare their province Uiankfiil to the 
queen : ^ That they agreed tlie peace should be made 
on the terms proposed by France, and consented to the 
new projected treaty of barrier and siiftession.'' And 
about Uie close of the year 1712, four tf the seven pro- 
vinces had delivered their opinions for putUng an end 
to the war. 

This unusual precipitation in the States, so diflferent 
from the whole tenour of their fonner conduct, was ve-. 
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17 much suspected by the British pletupotentiaries. 
Their lordships had received iutelligence, ^ Thai, the 
Dutch ministers held frequent coofereoces.with those of 
France, and had oflfered to settle their interests with 
that crown without the concurrence ci Britain." Cooot 
2in2Sendorf and his collea^es appearc)d likewise all op 
Jthe sudden io have the same dispositions, and to be in 
^reat haste to settle tlidr several dtflferences with the 
States. The reasons for thb proceedii^ were visible 
-enough. Many difficulties were yet undetermined 10 
•the treaty of commerce between her majesty and France ; 
for the adjusting of which, and some other points, the 
^ueen had lately despatched the Duke of Shrewsbuiy to 
that court. Some of these were of hard digestion, with 
which the most christian kii^ would not be under a^ne- 
cesdty of complying, when he had no farther occasion 
for us, and might, upon that account, afford better tenos 
to the other two powers. Besides, the emperor and. the 
States could very well spare her majesty the honour of 
being arbitrator of a general peace ; and the latter hoped, 
4>y this means, to avoid the new treaty of barrier and 
succesuon which were now ftHcing 00 them. 

To prevent the consequences of this evil, there for- 
tunately fell out an incident, which the t|re lords Bf, 
Utrecht knew well how to make use of. The quarrfj 
between Mons. Mesnager and Count Bechteren (former- 
I7 mentioned) had not yet been made up. The French 
and Dutch differing in some circumstances, about the 
satisfaction to be given by the count for the affix>nt he 
had offered, the British plenipotentiariea kept this dis- 
pute on foot fiit several days ; and in the mean time 
pressed the Dutch to finish the new treaty of barrier 
and succession between her majesty and them, which 
about the middle of January was concluded (uily to tlie 
qtu^en^s satisfaction. 
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But, while these debates and differences coodnued tt 
the congress^ the queen resdved to put a speedy end to 
her part in the war. She therefore sent orders to the 
lord jNrlvy-se&l and the £ari of Strafford, to prepare eve- 
ry thhig^ necessaiy for signing lier own treaty with 
Fraocew This she hoped m^ht be done against the 
meeting of lier parKament, now prorogued to the third 
of Februaiy ; in which time tliose among the allies who 
were really inclined towards a peace, might settle their 
several interests by the assistance and support of her ma- 
jesty's plenipotentiaries ; and as for the rest, who would 
either refuse to comply, or endeavour to protract the ne- 
gotiation, the heads of their respective demands, which 
Prance had yielded by her majesty's intervention, and 
agreeable to the plan laid down in her speech, should be 
Bientioiied in the treaty ; and a time limited for the se- 
veral powers concerned to receive or reject them. 

Tlie {Nreteoder was not yet gone out of France, upon 
some difficulties alleged by the French, about procur- 
ing him a safe conduct to Bar-le-duc in the Duke of 
•Lorrain^s dominions, where it was theu proposed he 
should redde. The queen, altogether bent upon quiet 
ing the minds of her shbjects, declared, ^ She would not 
sign the peace till that person were removed f^ ahbough 
several wise men believed he could be no where less 
dangerous to Britain than in the place where he was. 

The aigument which most prevailed on the States td 
sign the new treaty of barrier and succession with Bri- 
tain, was her majesty's promise to procure Toiimay for 
them from France : after which, no more differences re- 
mained between us and that republic; and consequently, 
they had no farther temptations to any separate trant> 
actions with the French, who thereupon began to renew 
their litigious and haughty manner of treating with the 
Butch. The satisfaction they extorted for the affh>ut 
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l^en by Count Rechteren toMoos. Mesnager, altboai^ 
somewhat softened by the British ministerB at Utredit; 
was jet so rigoroua, that her majesty could not finbea^ 
ngnifying her resentment of it to the most ^ristlan king. 
Mons. Mesaager, who seemed to have more the geniof 
ofa merdiant than a miiuster, began, in his conferences 
with the pleidpotentiaries of the States, to rate new 
disputes upon points which both we and thej had reckon- 
ed upon as wliollj settled. The Abb6 de Polignac, a 
most accomplidied person, of great generositj and uni> 
versal understanding, was gone to France, to receive the 
cardraaFs cap; and the Mareschal d'Uxelles was wfaiil-> 
I J guided bj his colleague, Mons. Mesnager, who kq^ 
up those brangles that for a time obstructed the p^ce | 
some of which were against all justice, and others of 
small importance, both of very little advantage to his 
country, and leas to the reputation of his master m hunel£ 
This low talent in business, which the Cardinal de JPoir 
lignac used, in contempt, to call a spirit of negoCiatiii|^ 
made it imposidble for the two lords plenipotentiaries 
with all their abilities and experience, to faring MesnSf*- 
ger to reason, in several points both with us and the 
States. Hb concessions were few and constrained, serv- 
ing only to render him more tenacious of what he re- 
fused. In several of the towns which the States were 
to keep, he inrasted, ^ Tluft France should retida the 
chatellanies, or extent of country depending on them, 
particularly that of Toumay i" a demand the more U0> 
justifiable, because he knew his master had not only 
proceeded direc^ contrary, but had djRcted a court in 
his kingdom, where his own judges extended the teRi-^ 
torics about those towns he had ti^n as far as he pleas- 
ed to direct them. Mons. Mesnager showed equal i3b- 
stinacy in what his master expected for the Elector of 
Bavaria, and in refusing the tariff of 1664 : so tha the 
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queen's j^enipotaQtitiieii leprcfented tlteae dIffiMdties 
M what mli^ be af dangerous ^oasequenoe^ both t» the 
peace in general, and to the. States in fiaitictilarf if thej 
Wfre not vpeedBy prevented. 

Upon these coniideratioo^ her migesty tlioiight li her 
shojctest and safest cowse to applj directlj to France, 
wherb she had then so able a minister as the Dnkeof 
Shrewsburj* 

.The Marquis de Toicy, seoretarx to the most chris- 
tian kii^, was the minister with whom die didse was to 
treat, as having been the first who moved his niasterto 
apfdj to the queen for a peace, in o{^M)6iti<Mi to a Yio^ 
lentf^MStioointhatkiugdoaiywhowereaseagerij bant to 
fH^tinHe the war, as anj other coidd be, either here orin 
iiaUand, 

It would be veiy unlike an historian to refuse this 
great miooster the praise be so justly deserves;, i^ having 
ti^eated, throu^ the whole course of so great a negotia* 
j^jHQ^ wkh the utmost candour and ioteg^ritx; never 
imcefMliii^ inanjrpmuise be made, and tempering a 
Ij^ seal to his master^s interest, with a readjr compli- 
ance to what was leaaonable and jusL Mr. Friar, 
whom I have fiNrmerlj mentioBed, redded Iftewiaa now 
at Parii^ with the characlar rf a minirter pkidfoleyiy- 
mj; and was very acceptable to that court, upon the 
fona^ of his wit and huraout. 

TbelWke of Shrewsbury was directed to press the 
FjDUKh court upon the points yet unsettled in the tmea^ 
of commerce between both crowns : To make them 
4rcy their unrei|Miable demands fadH^fedor of B»> 
y^ : To let Vl^&a know, <* That tff^fueen was re- 
odlved not to finsake her allies, who were now read^ to 
oonein; that she tbmi^ the best way of hastening the 
general peace was, to determioeher own partioubv 
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Hrlth France, mitSI which time die could not caareaka^ 
fy soffor h^ psrlijuiiadt to meet** 

The States were by this time ao fully cafarinced of 
the (jpieen's stacerily and affectioD to their repnbMe, and 
how much they had been deceived by the inainQatioiMi 
of the factious party in England, that tbey wrote a very 
humble lett^ to her majesty, to desire facr^ asnataoce 
towards settling those paints they had in dispute with 
France, and professing themselves ready to acquiesce 
in whatever exfdanation her majesty would please to 
make of the plan proposed in her speech to the par* 
Haroent 

But the queen had already prevented thar desires; 
and in the beginmng of Februaiy, 1 712-13, dhreded the 
Duke of Shrewsbury to inform the French court, ^ That 
since she had (Nrevailed on her allies the Dutch to drop 
the demand of Conde, and the other of the four species of 
goods which the French had excepted out of the tarilT 
of 1664, she would not sign without them : That she 
approved of the Dutdi iadsting to have the chatellaniea 
restored with the towns ; and was resdved to stand 
or fall with them, until they were satisfied in this 
point" 

Her majesty had some apprehenuons that the French 
created these difficuldes, on purpose to spisi out the 
treaty until the campaign diould begin. They thought 
i\ absolutely necessary &at our parliament should meet 
in a few weeks ; which could not well be ventured, ui^ 
the queen were Me to tell both houseS) that her own 
peace was sig^.: That this would not only fadliUte 
what remained in difference between Britain and France, 
but leave the Dutch entirely at the mercy of the latter. 
The queen, weary of these r^oed mistakes in the 
French politics, and fully resolved to be trifled with 
no longer, sent her determinate orders to the Duke of 
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Slimrabiiiy, Id let Eraoce know, «That Iftt mj^ 
had biUiarlo pran^gued her ptritement^ in hopes of lo- 
cw ww iilrtl ing Ibt diflicoHies Id her ovn treatiee of pei6e 
and cj ei M M icfl with that crown, as wdl as seCtfing the 
iattmli of her. several allies; or, at least, that the dif> 
Iqreaces hi the ibrmer bdog removed, the niost Christ 
kh« would have made such oObis for the lutter, as might 
jmAify^ her majestj in signing her own peaee, whether 
the confederates mtended to rign thehv or not But, 
aeraal points beiqgjet unfinished between both crowns, 
and others between France and the rest of the allfes, 
cspedallj the States, to which the plenipotentiaries of 
tiiat court at Utrecht had not thou^t fit to ^ve saUsfac- 
tioo^ the queen was come to a final determination, both 
with relation to lier own kingdoms, and to the whole 
alliance: That the campaign approaching, she would 
not willingly be surprised in case the war was to go on : 
That she had transmitted to the Duke ei Shrewsbuiy 
her last resolutiooa^ and never would be prevailed on to 
reduce her own demands, or those of her allies, anj 
lower than the scheme now sent over, as an explanation 
of the plan laid down^in her speech : That her raajos- 
tj had sent order? to her plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
to aanune the character ei ambassadors, and dgn the 
peace immediatelj with the ministerB of the most, dnis- 
dan king, as soon as the Duke of Shrewrimiy diould 
liave sent them notice that the French had conpUed : 
Th&t the queeo had therefore farther prorogued her 
parliameot to the thfard of March, in hopes to asnire 
them, by that time, of her peace bdMw*^ ^ ? **♦ 
If the two houses should meet, whi» any uncertahity 
remained, supplies must be asked as for a war." 

The Duke of Shrewsbury executed this ianportaat 
commission with that speed and success, whidi OMdd 
only be expected from an able minister. The BfCkieh 
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king immediatelj yielded to the whole scheme her 
majesty proposed; whereupon directions were sent to 
the lord privj-seal, aud the Earl of StraiTord, to rign 
a peace, between Great Britain and France, without 
delay. 

Upon the second day of March, the two Bntish 
plenipotentiaries met those of the aUies in the town- 
house at Utrecht $ where the lord privy-seal addreised 
himself to them in a short speech : ^ That the negotift> 
tioo had now continued fourteen months with great slow- 
ness, which had proved veiy injurious to the interests of 
the allies : That the queen had staid thus long, and st(^ 
pad the finishing of her own peace, rather than leave 
her allies in any uncertainty: That she hoped they 
would now be all prepared to put an end to this great 
work ; and therefore had commanded her plenipoteD- 
tiaries to tell those of the allies, that she found it ne- 
cessary to conclude her own treaty immediately ; and 
it was her opinion, tliat the confederates ought to finidi 
theirs at the same time ; to which they were now ac- 
cordingly invited, by her majesty's orders." And last*- 
ly, his lordship declared, in tlie queen^s name, ^ That 
whoever could not be ready on the day prefixed, 
should have convenient time allowed them to come 
in-" 

Although the orders sent by the queen to her pleni- 
potentiaries were very precise, yet their lordships did 
not precipitate the performance of them, they were di- 
rected to appoint as short a day for the siguing as they 
conveniently QljM; but, however, the particular day 
was left to theirSiscretion. They hoped to bring over 
the Dutoh, and most of the other allies, to conclude at 
the same time with the queen; wliich as it would cer- 
tainly be more popular to tlieir country, so they con- 
ceived it would be more safe for themselves. Besidejp 
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\xpon looking over tjieir comoknoo^ a temple wgrno^ 
JD their laind^ flmt tbqreooldnot sigo a partacubr 
4peaoe with France; their powers bb tbe^ aiqprehmidtd, 
jmthoriziiig them, oolj to lign a general one. , Their 
lordships therefore seat to Englaud, to desiie new paw- 
en; and, in the mean tiiiie» emplojed theoneWes 
with great industry, between the ministers of France 
and those of the several allies, to find some expedient 
for smoothing the way to an agreement among them. 
' The Earl of Strafford went for a few days to the 
Hague, to inform the States of her majesty's express 
commands to his colleague and himseJf, for signii^ the 
peace as soon as possible ; and to desire they would be 
ready at the same time : which the pensionary promised ;/ 
and that their plenipotentiaries should be empowered 
accordingly, to the great contentment of Moiis. Buys, 
who was now so much altered, either in reality or mp>' 
pearanire, that he complained to the earl of Mens. Heinp 
slus's slowness : and charged all the delays and mismanr 
agements of a twelve*mooth past, to that minister's ap- 
oount. 

While tlie Earl of Strafford st^d at tlie Hague, he 
disGOvared that an emissary of the Duke of Maribo- 
rouf^'s had been there some days before, sent,, hy his 
grace to dissuade the Dutch from signing at the same 
time with the muiisters of the queen, which, in England, 
would at least have the appearance of a separate peace, 
and oblige their British friends, who knew how to turn 
so short a delay to very good account, as well as gratify 
the emperor ; on whom, it was allefMi^JJ^iey ou^t to 
rely much more than on her majesty. One of the States 
likewise told the earl, ^ That the same person emptojred 
by the duke was then in conference with the magistrales 
of Rotterdam (which town bad declared for the coalinu* 
aace of the war) to assure them, if they wovld bold off 
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m little, thejr sbaiUd see %b nneipected tnm in dM^Brt^ 
tish pariiament : Tb«t the Duke of Marlborough kad m 
Ikt of the discontentod raeinben in both housesi irtw 
were readj to tiim against the court : and to erowa all» 
that his grace had certain intelligence ci the qoeeo be- 
11^ in «o ill a state of health, as made it impoadble for 
her ta live above fix weeks." So restless and indeiati* 
gable are avarke and amtntion, when inflamed bj a de- 
sii-e of revenge ! 

But representations, which had been so often tried, 
were now offered too late. Most <^ the allies^ except 
tiie emperor, were willing to put an end to the war upOD 
her majesty's plan ; arKl the farther delay of three weeka 
must be chiefly imputed to that litigiouaBianDer of treat- 
ing peculiar to the French ; whose plenipolenliaries at 
Utrecht insisted with obstinacy upon many points, which 
at Pai-is Mods, de Torcy had given up. 

The emperor expected to keep all he already pos was - 
ed in^ Italy ; tltat Port Longue, on the Tuscan ooasC, 
should be delivered to him by France ; and lastly, that 
he should not be obliged to renounce Spain^ But the 
queenj as well as France, thought that his imperial ma* 
jesty ought to sit down contented with his partage of 
Naples and Milan : and to restore those territories In 
Italy which he had taken firom the rightful proprietors, 
and by the possession of which he was grown dangerous 
to the Italian princes, by reviving antiquated clauns 
upon them. 

This prince had likewise objected to her majesty's ex- 
pedient of mffbiDs the Electw of Bavaria to retam 
liUxembourg, utoder certain conditions, by way cH secu- 
rity, until his electorate were restored. But the qp/^m, 
supposing diat these aflfected delays were intended only 
with a view of continuing the war, resolved to defdr the 
peace no long^ on the emperor's account. * 



Iicthe middic of Mtrcb, 17l2^1S/« emivkr «ffi^ at 
Utredit from Fwabe^ Mihib&'jfim of a getieralfiaiSe, 
as it bad been i^reed betwera tbe Duke otBhrew^biaj 
aad Moos, de Tony ; vbereid every pafticnliur rtelatf d^ 
to tbe interests and pretensiooB of tbe several alliei^ was 
bfttogbt so bear to wbat each cif them iNmId accept, that 
the British plenipotentiaries hoped the peace woiild be 
general in ten or twelve days. The l^orti^ese and Dutch 
were already prepared, and others were daily coming 
iti^'bf means- of their lordships* good offices, wh0'f<htnd 
Monk Mesnager and his colleague very stubborn to the 
last Another courier was despatched to France, upon 
sohte diitputes about inserting the titles of her miRJesty 
afid tife most duristian king ; and to bring a g;eneral pitta 
firtheiftti^rMs of Uiose allies, who should not be rea- 
dy ap^nst the time prefixed. The French rei!uncia>> 
tions were now aniv^ at Utrecht ; and it was agreed 
that those^ as well as that of the Kii^ of Spain, should 
be inserted at length in every treaty ; by which means 
the whote confederacy would become guarantees of them. 

The courier last sent to France returned to Utrecht 
on the 27th of March, with the concessions of that court 
upon every necessary point ; so that, all things being 
ready for putting a period to this great and diffieult 
work, the lord privy-seal and the Earl of Strafford gave 
notice to the ministers of the several allies, ^ That their 
lordships had appointed Tuesday the 31st instant, where- 
in to sign a treaty of peace and a treaty of commerce^ 
between the Queen of Great Britain, their mistress, and 
the most christian king ; and hoped tbe'^lM allies would 
be prejpared at the same dme to follow thehr example.** 
Accordingly their lordships employed the three inter- 
vening days, in smoothing the few difficulties that r^ 
mained between the French ministerB, and those of the 
several confederate powers. 
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The impoitaiit daj bdog now oom^ ^le kid bUtop 
of Brirtd and the Earl of Stgatoti hayiy a«Mimd life 
character of ambasBadors extraor^nary, gave a iHt^ 
morial in behalf <^ the French proteatanta to the Ma^o- 
achal d'Uxelles and hk colleague, who were to trammil 
it to their court; and' these deUvered to the Biitirii am- 
foaflBadon a dedaration in writing, that the pretender 
was actually gone out of France. 

. The conditiona oi peace to be allowed the empevov 
«nd the empire, as adjusted between Britain and Fraoce^ 
were now likewise delivered to the Count SnEendoiC 
These and some other previous matters of smaller oon 
sequence being finished, the treaties of peace and CQi»> 
merce between her majesty of Britain and the mQit 
christian king, were signed at the Icnrd privj-seal's house, 
between two and three of the dock in the afternoon. 
The ministers of the Duke of Savoy signed about, an 
hour after. Then the assembly adjourned to the Earl 
of Strafford's, where they all went to dinnor ; and about 
nine at night the peace was signed by the ministeis of 
Portugal, by those of Prussia at deven, and when it was 
near midnight by the States. 

Thus, after all the oppodtion raised by a strong party 
in France, and by a virulent feiction in Britain ; after 
all the artifices of those who presided at the Hague, 
who, for their private interest, endeavoured, in conjunc- 
tion with their friends in England, to prolong the war; 
after the restless endeavours of the imperial court to 
render the treaty ineffectual; the firm steady conduct 
of the queen^Jfc wisdom and courage of her ministry, 
and the abiliti^ of those whom she employed in her ne- 
gotiations abroad, prevailed to have a peace agned in 
one day, by every power concerned, except that of the 
emperor and the empire ; for, his imperial majesty liked 

his situation too well, to think of a peace, while the 
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dfvdfseix «d4 caqpaMQt 0r ihe ««r kr ai» t^ 
tei^ aadlhe aimifeifai ««ve |o flelamid mif to Ite* 

wmmt adknnrlcdgsd lij aof <if -the coafMenrlti^ bai 
«OBMqMDlifiMfldiditttralUtvechi; taut the dUBBreucei 
MvMB ber naj/a^y and thalfNriooe^ v^m^aiUftettlfid 
lyjr the Lord Leziogtoa «t BfadrU, «ftd Ibe Marquii of 
Bfanileleott hme : ioDni»o^M» febe DidLe d'OMUUi's^- 
ilfii Ji die ceagreMV lesie dajt after tbe fieaot» be irai 
imiy loowchwie a treaty between ibe queen and bb 
■Mer. Ilebber k h probable that ibe fiiitdi» or at7 
adMr alijr, cioefl ^e «Bpev€r, «nfl «Bcoiiater anf dUb- 
4adllei af womeot, to retard tbev aeverdi tfcafiee tratb 
hliMtbalk neJeftT* 

Tbe tio a tk i of fieieeaiid «o«iiiieroe between Bioiiabi 
mA itawe were fatbled beie on the 7tb of ▲prili an 
tbe 28tb<lbe imtUkatiocw weie eidiaaged; and oa tbe 
Mb «f May the fieaee was ffodafaned bi tbe lund flMBr 
Beri bttt with louder acdaraatloai, and OMaeaQbraanli- 
flaij Mjoldafi "Of tfie people^ tbaa bad e#erbeeBi 
bered on ^e like occasion^ 
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TO THB 

COUNT DE GTLLENBORG.* 



Sib, DitbUn, in Irekmdy Nmf. 2, 171». 

It k oofw aboat sixteeo jears dnce I fint enteffCaiiMd 
the design of wiitiog a history of England, finora the be»> 
ginning of William Rufns to the end ol Q^ieen £liz»> 
beth ; such a history, I mean, as appears to he fllort^ 
-wanted by foreigners, and gentlemen of our own.cooB^ 
try; not a Vdluminous work, nor properly an aM^g* 
roent, but an exact relation of the most important affa^ss- 
and evcots, without any regard to the rest. My intei^ 
tion was to^ascribe it to the kingf your late master, for 
whose great virtues I had ever the highest veneratioo, 
as I shall continue to bear to his memory. I confess it 
13 with some disdain that I observe great authors de- 
scending to write any dedications at all: and for my 
own part, when I looked round on all the princes of £11- 

* He married the widow of Ellas Derritt, Esq- deputy of the great 
wardrobe, niece to John Allen, Esq. of Gretton, in Northamptonshire. 
Her daughter^ Miss Derritt, was aftenrards created CoimtiMS Gylleii^ 
horg, and married BarooiSparK. N. 

t Charles XII. King of Sweden, who was unfortunately killed by a 
cannon-ball at the siege of Fredericshall, Dec. 11, 1718. Immediate' 
ly after his death. Baron Gots, his prime minister, was arrested, tried, 
and executed at Stockholm, being charged by the senate with all the 
oppressive measures of the late reign. Having been deeply engaged 
in the Swedisih ctxispiracy against George I. in the year I71S, Baron 
Gotz, at the desire of ^at' prince, had been arrested at the Hague, 
and at the same time Cocmt Gylle^boix was seised, and sent o«t of 
Englasd. J^. 
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rope» I could think of none who might deserve that dift* 
tioction from me beside the king your master (for I saj 
nothing of his present Britannic majesty, to whose penon 
and character I am an utter stranger, and likely to con- 
tinue so ;) neither can I be suspected of flattery on this 
point,' since it was some years after that I had the honour 
of an invitation to his court, before you were employed 
as his minister in England, which I heartily repent that 
I did not accept; whereby, as you can be my wHnesm 
I might have avoided some years uneasiness and ve3rap 
tioQ, during the last four years pf our late eikicellent 
queea, as well as a long melancholy prospect since, in a 
most obscure disagreeable, country, and among a most 
pcolligtte and abandoned people. 

I was diverted from pursuing this history, partfy by 
ikie extreme difficulty, but chiefly by the indignaticm I 
eoneeived at the proceedings of a faction which tiien 
prevailed ; and the papers lay neglected in my cabinet 
until you saw m6 in England; when you know how fisLr 
I was engaged in thoughts and business of another kind. 
Upon her majesty's lamented death, I returned to my 
station in this kiugdom ; since which time there is not a 
northern curate among you who hasjived more obscure 
than myself, or a greater stranger to the commonest trans- 
actions of the world. It is but very lately that I found 
the following papers, which I had almost forgotten.' I 
publish them now, for two reasons ; first, for an encou- 
ragement to those who have more youth,* and leisure^ 
and good temper than I, toward pursuing the work as 
far as it was intended by me, or as much farther as they 
please ; the second reason is, to have an opportunity of 
declaring the profound respect I have for the memory of 
your royal master, and the sincere regard and firienddkip 

* Th« author was then in bis flfty-secoDd year. D. 5. 
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I bear to youisetf ; ior I imui briag ta yiiir Jiiiii4 Iww 
proud I wag lodisdqpddi jouinioDgaUUiellHdgniBi^ 
Disterswith wliom I Itad the booour to be aecpiainted; I 
ara a mtoegB of the zeal jrou abowed not milj lor thi^te- 
oour and iDtefest of your master, bu^ fer the advaoti^ 
of the pi^lQitOilt^Klliei^niui IS^^snai^^^ 
and feelingly you often c^K^e to me on that sul^rject. We 
aH lo¥ed joo, a9 posioSBed of evi^ quality that iHillld 
adorn an English gentleman,-a|i4 este^ned you as a ftitb-. 
fill subjed:.to your prince, and an able negotiator; n^ 
ibex abalX any reverse of fortune have power to leiseD 
you anther io my friendship or e^eepi: .md J j|iuii|M|ee 
leave to asMire you fanthcr, 1li«t my j»4Bi€t]«» i9ir«i4 
persons has not been .at 00 dimmAjBd hy the JKMiiaip^ 
power iipon them* Tbo«e wh<NA you and I ^^np^ iMqgh^ 
great and good mea, c(mUiiue f|iU<«o «l4i|f ^^(»9d|l7 
hemi;vOQly wilba * * * # ,* .*, . - -^^< jr 
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BISTORT OF ENGLAND, 




iwwASwms mw it vr jtuts cmmam to 



accnml we hare of Bffitaiii ii^ that 

Ml of MabitaaUy drrided into seTcnl 

■I nations of the worid appear to 

at int. The bodies of the Britons were 

a Aj-edooicd Uue, eitlier as an ornament, 

r tcmr to thek enemies. In their reli^;ioa 

heathens^ as afl the worid was belbre Chbist, 

tike Jews. 

were caDed driiids : these lived in hdlow 
and committed not their mysteries to writiDg, bat 
^ Llitmd them down by tradition, whereby th^ wer6 
m tMe wMlj' lost. 

Tke BdioBB had wires in c<mmioa, lo many to a 
putiadar tribe or society; and the children weie in 
coaimaB to Aat society. 

Abont iftj jean belbre Christ, Julius Csesar, first 
Roman Empercr, having conquered Gaul or France, in- 
Toded Britain, rather to increase bis g^ory than con- 
qoests ; fer, having oTercome them in one or two battlea» 
be letamed. 

The next invasaon of Britain by the Romans (th^n 
masten of most of the known worid) was in the reign 
of the Emporor Claudius ; but it was not wholly flub- 
dued till that of Nero. It wasgoveroed by lieutenaote. 



<nr deputksi, toit from Rotn^ w^ Ji^taii^4»mm^td^ 
puiies from Ei^iaiMl; and €QsillB»t€id tfaifii uader die 
Romans for aboot 4d0 yewn^ &il tbat emjp^heiB^^ 
vaded bj the GoCbs and YaQdak, the Romana wmat 
forced not oatyito recall their own amdesy bat alaote 
draw frotBv^eace ^le bravest^ of 4he>^ Aalonfl» ibr tbear 
assistance against those barbarians. 

The Roman conquests in Urn island readied n<i^* 
ther northward than to that part of Scotland where Stii^ 
ling and Glasgow are seated. The region bejond wa» 
held not worth the xonquering: it waa inhabited \S^ a 
barbsious people, called Caledonians aBd-Picts^lntei 
being a rough (ierc« nation, daily infested tba^Mil 
bcnrdera. Therefore the Eoopen^r Sevenia biiilt^ '11^4^ 
from Slii'ling to Glasgow, to prevent the ioraaimiai^MMI 
Picts : it is commonly called the PIctv Wdl.- r 7 - u 

These Picts and Caledonians, or Scots, ^Moonged 

by the departure of the Romans, do now cni^pK^^k^B^ 

and invade the Britons by sea and land: |Mf BritODS 

choose Yortlgem for their king, who was forced to in-^ 

vite the Saxons (a fierce NorAam peo|^) 

A. D. 455. to assist him against those barbanaai. ;: Xhe 

Saxons came over, and beat 4h^ PlMiii 

several battles; bu^ at last, pick quaxrdr with ^ 

Britons themselves; and, after a long war, drive them 

into the mountains of Wales and Conrwa^ aad^ eaM^ 

lish^ themselves in seven kingdoms in Britain now caHed 

£i^land. The seven kingdoms are usually styled IlKr 

Saxon Heptarchy. .' ,. ? 

About this thne lived Kmg Ai!tbujr (if 

A. D. 460. the whdle story be not a fable) ^bolta so 

'^mons for beath^ the Saxnes^, ssraral 

battles. ' v .r 

The Britons received Christlaaity very^eaify,' $abA, 
as is reported, from some of the disciples themselves ; 
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TO THE 

COUNT DE GTLLENBORG.* 



Sir, DMiny in Irekmd, Nmf. 2, 171». 

It h DOW about sixteea jears since I firat entertaioed 
the design of writing a histoiy of fingland, firom the be- 
ginning of William Rufus to the end of Q^ieen Eliza- 
beth; sudi a history, I mean, as appears to be flioit 
wanted by foreigners, and gentlemen of our own xmrnr 
try; not a voluminous work, nor properly an abridg- 
ment, but an exact relation of the most important affito 
and evcsts, without any r^ard to the rest. My inteu-. 
tion was to^ascribe it to the kingt your late master, for 
whose great virtues I had ever the highest veneration, 
as I shall continue to bear to his memory. I confess it 
is with some disdain that I obsenre great authors de- 
scending to write any dedications at all: and for my 
own part, when I looked round on all the princes of £n- 

* He married the widow of filiaa Denitt, Esq. deput7 of the gi^at 
wardrobe, niece to John Allen, Esq. of Gretton, in Northamptonahire. 
Her daogbter^ Miss Derritt, was afterwards created Countiess GyUen- 
borg, and married Baroo'Sparre. N. 

f C^iarles XII. King of Sweden, who was unfortunate]^ killed by a 
cannon-ball at the siege of FreJericshall, Dec. 11, 1718. Inunediate' 
ly after his death. Baron Gotz, his [Hime minister, was arrested, tried, 
and executed at Stockholm, being charged by the senate with all the 
oppressive m^sores of the late reign. Having been deeply engaged 
in the Swe^!& conspiracy against George I. in the year 1716, Baron 
Gotz, at the desire of ^at' prince, had been arrested at the Hague, 
and at the same time Coast GyUenboi^ was seized, and sent o«t of 
Eaglavd. i^jT. 
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it>pe» I could tUink of none who might desenre that dis- 
tinction from me beside the king your master (for I saj 
nothing of fab present Britannic majesty, to whose person 
and character I am an utter stranger, and likely to con- 
tinue so ;) neither can I be suppected of flatteiy on this 
point,- since it was some years after that I had the honour 
of an invitation to his court, befcnre you were employed 
as his minister in England, which I heartily repent that 
I did not accq^; whiBreby, as you can be my witness, 
I might have avoided some years uneasiness and vexar 
tloo, daring the last four years fif eur late esicelleni 
qtttea, «s well as a long melancholy prospect since, in a 
most obscure dtogreeable country, and among a most 
psoiigate and abandoned people. 

I was Averted from pursuing this history, partly by 
Ad es^me dificul^,'but chiefly by the indignatioh I 
ooDceived at the proceedings of a faction which dien 
prevailed; and the papers Wj ne^ected in my cabinet 
until you saw mfe.in England; when you know how far 
I was engaged in thoughts and businesB of another kind. 
Upon her majesty's lamented deadi, I returned to my 
staUon in this kifi^dcnn ; stace which time there is not a 
northern curate among you who hasjived more obscure 
than myself or a greater stranger to the commonest trans- 
actions of the world. It is but very lately that 1 found 
the follpwii^ papers, which I had almost forgotten.' I 
publish them 90W, for two reasons; first, for an encou- 
ragement to those who have more youth,* and leisurs^ 
and good temper than I, toward pursuing the woik as 
far as jit was intended by me, or as much forther as they 
please; the second reason is, to have an opportunity of 
declaring the profound reiqpect I have for the memory of 
jjQur royal master, and the sincere regjsrd and fiiendsUp 

* TtM Mitkor was then in his Mty-neond year. D. 9. 
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I bear to jmsmMi iat Imul Msm to jmat maoit h&m 
proud I WM to ffirtingjiirii jou fumg ail tlie fareigii i^ 
oisten^ii^ wImo I Mad tbe boaoiir to be Mqaaintod. I 
an aidtoeM of theaea] jou ibowed noieolf fer^boJw- 
Boaraod inleiat of jour mastei^ bdt lor4iie advaoli^ 

aodfeefiog^youoCteDflpolLetoiiieonthatnbieGt. We 
aUlo^^d jBoa, aa po^nned of evi^ quaCtj Ibat^qidd 
adom an KngKj^ fOBllemaivapd crteeaMd yoaaa afaM^". 
&d subject.to your prince, and an alile negotntor; mi- 
thar flball ai^ revorae of fortune have pover to leam 
ymMlhar in jny frifiifW Wp wr efltoepi: .aodla^Vl^i^ 
Jeare to aaH« yvMi fmhtXs Hm mj »9tffimmim4 
peiBOBi haa Bol been At all 4mwbed Jbgr like 4po«9i^ 
power 4ipoB fheBL Thm^w\iQmfmmilw»tko9^ 
gaeat and good iDO, cootime 9iai o» jgj^r 49r«i ^ 
beaEt;«ODly widia * * * ♦ ,♦ /► . ^ 
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' teOM THS INTASTdN OF it BT JfTLIUt CJMAA^TO 

•■ •.!•-■. *i - ■ •.. >■ ; • ■ -^ .. ;. 

niPfiE DM»t amoieiit acoount we have of Britain i%l||ttt 
fbe idand in» full of inhatntaota, divided into sevenl 
pettjr fciogdoBitf, as moel natioDs of the world appear to 
iMhre been at first. The bodies of the Britoaa mtstt 
^aiofted with a d^j-cc^onred Mue, either as an oraameo^ 
ik else Ibr terror to thefe enemies. In Ihdr Kdigloo 
fliey were heathens, as all the worid was before Ciaisi', 
exeepC the Jews. 

Their pfksts were called druids: these ^rad la bdfew 
treeS) and committed not' their mysteries to writing bat 
delivered them down \xf tradition, wberd^ they ncri 
in time whottj lost. 

The' Britons had wives in common, so mai^ to a 
particular tribe or socktj; and the cfaiMren. weve in 
comoKm to that society. 

About fifty years bdbre Christ, JuUus C8Bsar» first 
Roman Emperor, having conquered Oaul or Franac^ in> 
vaded Britain, rather to increase his g^ory than con- 
quests; for, having overcome them In one or two battki^ 
bereibmed. 

The next invasion (tf Britain by the Romans (then 
masters of most of the known world) was in the leljfii 
of the Emperor Claudius ; but it was not wholly sub- 
dued till that of Nero. It wasgovemed by HeutmtaBla, 



or deptitki^ seiit froitt lUina^ » >^ 
puUes from £o^BD(l; aod c^itiBM^ tfaint iiBdet.Ae 
Romans for about ilfio yean; ^ liiat emiiire %eiB|[fi»» 
▼aded bj tlie OoAa and Vaodals, tbe RouMma ««% 
foieed^sot eidyto recall tbeir owd annks, bat daotd 
draw fron^tenee tbe^-bKavesI^ of ritbei ]Mtini% Ar tMr 
assistance agiJasI those barbarians. 

The JUmiaft^^ copqa^sts in tfak islaiid veacbed m4uh 
ther n(»thward than to that part of ScoOand where S^r* 
ling and Glasgow are seated. The regioB beyond wa» 
held not worth the conquering : it waa inhabited lijr a 
baiiiaioiis people, caUed Caledonians aBd-Pidfrf^riiiil 
beid^ a reagb fierce nation, daily isfeated ib» Bleillrii 
borders. Therefore the Emperor Sereniabiult^ -#14^ 
froof Sliriing to Glasgow; to prevent the iiHFasioo»oMMI 
Kcts : it is commoiilj called the ^Nelr Walk- - : ? -- ^ 

These Picts and Caledonians, or Scots^ aioooragad 

by the departure of the Romans, do now eru^j^iiifeiil 

and invade the Britons by sea and landi |HI Briloaa 

choose Yort^:ern Ibr tfidr king^ who was fin^ to Iik 

~ Tite the Saxons (a fierce l*(oElbeni ped|4e) 

A. D. 455. to assist lam against drase barbmaas. Tkt 

Saxons came over, and beat^^ Heftf ia 

several battles; bo^ at last, pidL qnaivda -wilh ^ 

Britons themselves r and) after a long war, ^»ve them 

into the moui^ains of Wales and ComwaBy an^ crtab 

Ikdi^ theanelves in seven kingdoms in Biituii now called 

England; The seven kingdoBs are usinlljr styled (te 

Saxon Heptarchy. / r 

Abont thtf time lived Ein^ Aitfaar (if 

A. D. 460. the whole story be not a ftble) whoeiNs sa 

'^Hunoas Imp beatii^ the SosaBsia several 

battles. ''■ - -.^ 

The Britoor received ChristlaaKy vory^eaifyv vtA^ 
as is reported, firom some of the difldfto thenisel ves ; 
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so'tkat, irileiih tfa6 ^Roman left Britain, the BvlU)ii8 
were generally cliri8tiaD& But the Saxima w^re hea- 
thens, till Psope OregoTjr the Great sent orer hither 
Austin the Monk,*b7 whom Ethelbert, King of the 
South Saxons and bis subjeets were con- 
dLD. 000. verted to Chrisciaiiity; and the^ whole isl- 
and soon 'followed the esample. ' 

After many various revolutioiis In this island among 
the kingdoms of the Saxoos, Egbert, de- 
A.D. 800. seended from the West-Saxon kiogs, be«> 
came sole monarch ai England. 

Hie language in Britain was British (now Sealled 
Welsh) er Latin ; but with ^ Saxons; English came iq, 
sJlhougfa extrmely different from what it is now. Tlie 
ippssent names of towns, shires, &c were given by them ; 
and the whole kingdom was called England from the 
AnglQ^ who were a l}ranch of the Saxons. 

AsimDn as the Saxons were settled, the Danes began 
to troiwIlllBd invade them, as they (the Saxons) had 
before done ti^' Britons. 

These Danes came out of Cvermany, Denmark, and 
Norway; a rough warlike people, little difiorent from 
the Saxons, to whom they were nigh neighbours. 

After many invasions -from the Danes, Edgar, Kin^ 
of England, sets forth the first navy. He wIm entitled 
*^ kii^of an Alteon,'' (an old name of this island) and 
was the first absolute monarch. He made peace irtib 
the Danes, and allowed them to live in his dominloDs 
mixt with the English. 

la tUs princess time there were five kings in Wales) 
who dl did him homage for their country. 

These Danes began first to make dieir invasions here 
about the year 800 ; which they after renewed at seve- 
ns times, nod under several leaders, and were n dftei 
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fepiiked. Tkef wed to ^caMgirHii trigt iwiiiibitt ^ 

afaipB, buro and nvige before tiMM, 4» tbt «il]fi»«f iMi- 

tdoD, Wlfldtoioi, Hie. Bmm6mf^ bf mnwet^^^mA 

|ire]r, tbej cAca wAalend im tSof^YaBO, SariMpeg thai- 

selves lartiK Niffdnn pMs, froM wlMoee ti^jf cMkH^ 

infesled the SaxM Mngp^ fii pmMs «f ^lariki^ 

miaed with ^he fiigtyi {m im said before) aod ttf^ 

imder tbeSaxvio govvmoMttl : b«t S«beIved»1lMa fiflg 

of £i«|and, ^cowing wtmry of tbe BiriiA 

A. D. 078. iosirfeiiee, a conspiracj k formed, lifid dM 

Danes fliassacKd in one daj all mrcr Ea^ 

iaad*:' -^ - - - •-* .-^^^n 

Fonryeait afmr, Sfrc3m,Kingof Dmui« l L vts> rt<n iM |l 
tbe death «f bis vribjeeta, invades Ebgiaad; »ai itfUir 
battles fought, and mnch cracky exegme^rhewMtm 
the whole tiogdom, forcing fiOidved t» JfyiatoBg^ 
niandj. , -^-.^ 

Swe3m dying, his son Canntes socceeds in 11ielSn|^ 
dom ; bat Ethelied retnn^ng wkb an amy^ CanoHis^il 
foraed to withdraw to Denmttk for Mecoiir. 

Ethefared dies, and Ms son EdbBOod Ironside rtneeeds ; 
bat, Oaniitns r etur ning wiA fireiii forces from Denmari^ 
after several battles^ ^ khigdomispafftod betweenr^besa 
boA. £^hnind d^ng^ lii8^sonsareseatbeyoad«»bf 
C^miitaa^ wbo now Is srie Idng of Engtaud. 

l^Us^tomnlo, tbe last DaniA kkig^dynig wItfMtiil %^ 
mfffMAmwtd, son of Ethdred^ s chosen Idag. - For Vk 
gtmi hdmemj he was sanmined ^ Confessor^^'nid 
sainted after bis death. He was the lint of <nr pi^aees 
that attempted to cure ^ ^as^^s evfl by toocUig. 
He font tatrodoced what is no^^ called the COBmoii 
Law. In lirtiBK began the iBodc^aod InuoMHr aoHMig 
the £i^;^Bh genlty, -oC orii^ 4lie j^«nch tongue and 
foddonskcoopiiaQec «S^ theiita^iiliohtd becabioA 
upioJ^oTfliandy. 



2SSf mSTO&t 0F VSQhUKD. 

The Daoish gcnrierBineiit k En^aod lasted buf tw^ty^ 
m yeax8| under the three ku^ 

Edward the CodfaBSor married the daughter of Earl 
Godwin, aa Engliflh nobleman of. great power, but of 
IHuuih extraction; but» wanting ianie, he appointed 
£d|gar^<Aihe]ing» grandson to bis brother, to succeed him, 
and Harold, son of Earl Godwin, to be governor of the 
joung prince. But, upon Edward's death, Harold neg- 
lected Edgar Atheling, and usurped the. crown for 
himself. 

Edward, while he was in Normandy, met so good 
rec^tioD^ that it was said he made a pnmiise t^vlii^ 
duke, that, in cMe he recovered hiskingdom, and died 
without ksue, he would leave it to him. Edward dy- 
ing, William Duke of Kormandy sends to Harold to 
daimthe crown; but Harold, now in possessioB, lo- 
wohres to keep it Upon which Duke William, having 
prepared a mighty fleet and army, invades England, 
lands at Hastings and sets fire to his fleet, to cut oflf 
all hope from his men of returning. To Harold he sent 
Ids messenger, demanding the kingdom and his sntjec* 
Hon : but Harold returned him this answer, f^ That, 
unless he departed his land, he would make him sensSUe 
of his just displeasure.'' So HarOld advanced his for- 
ces into Sussex, within seven miles of his enemy* , The 
Norman duke, to save the effusion of blood, sent these 
offiers to Harold ; ^' either wholly to resign the kiflgd|iB 
to hiniy or to try the quarrel with him in single combat.'^ 
To this Harold did not agree. 

l%en 4lie battle joined. The N^nrmans had gotten 
the worst, if it had not been for a stratagem they invent- 
ed, wluch got them Uie day. InthiseogagementHavold 
was killed, and William Duke of Nocmandy 
A.D. 1066. became King of England, under 4be ome 
of William the Conqueror. 






THJI BfIGN OF WIIXIAJE TQS 8EC01ID, 
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At llie tnoe of the Conqaeror's deaA, liiseUertm 
Robert, upoDflCRiiediKoiileDt iritfa life lathe^^ 
in Fi^mce ; Wilfittit, the seeood 8QO, made oae irf tMi juMi. 
titte, and wHhoat attending hfe Mbex^s fimenli haile»« 
ed to England ; where, pmsuant to the will df the de> 
cea^/prince, the nobili^, ahhoogfa ^mme iodraed ta 
foVoS^j^jibert, were firevailedwith to admit hkn king^ 
partly b^ his promises to abate the rigour of the laH^ 
reign, and restore the laws and liberties whidi had b^n 
then abolished, bat chiefiy by the ci«dit mid sdicitatioai 
of Lanfiranc; for that inrelate had temeriy a diue In 
hfe edncatioo, and alwaya agreat aflectioB lor hfepcsr. 
son. At Winchester he took possession of hfe fiuhet'a 
treasure;^ In obedience to whose command, as. well m 
to ii^ratiate himseif with the peofde, he dfetributed it 
among chnrches and rd^ious houses^ and applied ji, 
to the redeennng 4^ prisoaeiB^ and othor acts of popifet 

In the mean time Robert retomed to. JN'orman^y, 
Uk^ possession of thai duchy, with^great applamw and 
content of hfe peo^;. and, spited at (he indignity done 
him by hfe fetb^, and the osorpation othfe broiher ,q| 
consequence thereof prepared a great fleet and army tq 
invade England ; nor did there wapt any pocasiontQ 
promote hfe interest, if the slowness, the softness, luad 
credidi^ c^ hfe nature, could have soflfei^ lum tomake 
a righ t improvenieot d* it 

* Which wa^axtjr tiioaaagii pouods in «Iver, benie |;old, jevdb^ 
and plate Brompton. D. il 



Odd, Bishop <tfBaleiuc» of wiioiD iraqiteiit iMlilteff ig 

made io the preceding reign, a prdate of kiciiralble am- 

bidqn^ either 'onracsGoiiiit td his nigie or xinuractcst bdng 

restored to his liboflf and {NriiOMfaaBio Eng^hmd, grew 

into envy and discOotept, opoo' seeing I^anfraae pte- 

fuBeiiMDie Una Ivf the aiev Mag t» hk Javoar and 

MtMiky.} Hetfacrdsire fonned m -a mm yigmy i Bid t ate^re* 

mkmMm af li^aiann UifihiodepiM tlK^Ui^anditni- 

asiasfitalMaio RiilMst. to hastes Q«er« Mean ttee'tibe 

eenspiiataasy in ocder to distract the Idiig'alnroeB^ seised 

ao several paefci af £Bglaad atoooe; Brisloi^ iMfiiMy 

liCiMBta^ Worcealer, Sh^ ew abury, Ba^anfi^tHpAiv 

vaie aeeumd bj several uoblemea : Odohimsetf sdted 

Jt^efceater, rednced the coasts of Kent, and aent 'ttta* 

iages «• Bobert to BifdLe all poBsihte speed. 

• :.The kingi abamed at theae maaj* and sudden defeat 

^oas, lAKMighl it hia best ooavse to begin bis defeaee hf 

aeearing the good will of tk^ftwpAt. - fie rlMfaieaBed 

vmxf grievaBees^ eased ^em of certaki appaesidine taxes 

and tribates, gaire Vkmtf to hant hi hb^Nfest, wilb 

oOier n^ots of inda^enee, wMcih, hoar^fer f w wt d^poar 

Uoa Iff the aec^eadty of the time, he had the skUlar Ibr^ 

tune so to order as they neither lost th^ good •grace 

Borefflbet;-fov iamiediatelj i^kf be raised ijreatlbrcea 

bodi by iand and sea, marched into Kent, where the 

ddefbody of Idaenemiea waa In anas, raoaviSred Tan-* 

bri^ and Pevensey ; in the hitter of which Odo Urn- 

aelf was taken prisoner, and fercod ta aacompaiiy tiio 

king to Rochester^ Thia caty refiisiog ta aarrender at 

the Uog'a sammeos, Odo undevtookto pievaO with the 

Obstinacy of the kh^dMitanta; but behig^ admitted hi^ 

the town, was there detained, ^ther by a red or aeaaw 

iog force ; however, the king, provoked at their stid>- 

boronesB and fraud,, aoon compelled th^n to yield, leliKiL 
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l»i90iiet^ and foicii^ him ibr ever to abjure Eofr 
land, s^t him into NonoBodj* 

By Uieee acdooa, performed with nich f;;reat cdk0j^ 
and succesB^ the preparatlqos of Duke Robert vete 
whdl J disappoioted ; himaelf, bj the necceeitj of his af- 
fairs, Gompelled^ to a treaty with his faiather mpoa -tbf 
terma of a sraaU pensioii, and a mutnal promise of ^suc- 
ceeding to eadi other's dominions on fEMlliure of issim^ 
Ibieed to reagn his preteosionsi and retara wiUi a shai^ 
tered fleet to Normandy. 

Abou^ this time <UedAi€hbisb(]^Lan£ranG; by whose 
deai^ .tiie king, loosed from that awe and constraint ht 
waa under, soon began to discoFcr those iiregulaiities 
of his nature, which till then he had suppiessed and dia- 
fuised, falling into those acta of oppression and extortioB 
that have made bis name and meoaory iniaraous. He 
kept the see of Canterbury four yeaars vacant, and con- 
verted the rev^nies to his own use;, together with those 
of several other bisbopricka and Maeys, and disposed «f 
aU chuxcb prefenuents to the ^ghest bidder. Nor were 
his exactiooa kss upon the laity, from whom he oontkm- 
ally extorted exorbitaat fioesfor pretended tyanqgrcflsiou 
of certain penal laws, and entertained informers to ob> 
serve men's actions, and bring him intellig^ice. 

It is here worth obaervatioii, that these corrupt proceeds 
ings of the prince have, in the ofnoion df several learned 
mmi, given rise to two customs, whidi are a long time 
grown to have the force of laws. For, first, the suAcessoiv 
of this king continuing the custom iji seizing on the accm> 
ing rents in the vacancy of sees and abbeys, it grew in 
process of time to be exacted aa a right or acknowledg- 
ment to the king as founder ; whence the revenues of 
vacant bisbepricks bekxig at this day to the crown. The 
second custom had an original. not unlfike. Several 
persons, to avoid the persecutions of the king's informers, 
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snd other instnimenU of itppreflridn^^'witfadreir t h ciM ti f^ 
and their eflfects to fere%Q ^luotries; Jiprai nbleli the 
kk^[ isBued a proelamatioo, forblddiii^ dl fiieo to leave 
the kingdom without Mb Koenee; from whence, in the 
judgment ci the same aathon, the writ m txeai nguo 
had its beginaiDg. ' 

B7 theni^ and the like arbitrarjr raetibods, having 
amassed great treasures, and finiding aH tMqp <|iilat at 
home, he raised a poweiAil army to iavadi*fali brather in 
I^'ormandj; but upon what- ground or {ireteixt, the 
writers of that age are not very exact; whether?||!< 
from a principle frequent among unjust prinee% ^ 
oppresdons are best justified by new f or, whethter^ 
ing a talent for sudden enterprisies, and juirtly appreheod- 
itig the resentment of Duke Robert, he thought it the 
wiser course to prevent injuries, than to revenge than. 
Id this expedition he took several cities and castles from 
his brother, and would have {nroceeded farther, if Rdbert 
had not desired and obtained the assistaoee of Philip 
King of Franie, who came with an army, to his reUef. 
King Wiffiam, not thinking it safe or prudent to pi^ 
ceed fartha against his enemy, supported by-io great an 
ally, yet loath to lose the fruits of his time aod vakiur, 
fell upon a known and old expedient, wUch no prince 
ever practised oftener, <Nr with greater success, and that 
was, to buy off the French king with a sum of money. 
This had its effect; for that prince, not able to oppose 
such powerful arms, immediately withdrew hhnsetf and 
hb forces, leaving the two brothers to concert the mea- 
sures of a peace. 

This was treated and agreed with great advantages as 
the side of King William ; for he kept all the towns he 
had taken, obliged his brother to banish Edgar Afh^Hjiy 
out of Normandy, and for a frrther fcccurity bnN|[ht aver 
with him to England the duke hfanself to attend htas in 
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his expedition against Makdm, King of Sootkiid, irbo, 
during his absence, had invaded the borders. The king, 
haying raised great forces both by sea and hind, went in 
person to repel the inroads of the Scots ; but the enter- 
prise was without success; for the greatest part of h^ 
fleet was destroyed by a tempest, and his army veiy 
much diminished by dckness and famine, which forced 
him to a peace of little honour ; by which, upon the con- 
dition of homage from that prince, the Kkig of JBngland 
agreed to deliirer him up those twelve towns (or manors) 
in England which Malcolm had held under William th0 
CoiMpieror ; together with a pension of twelve thousand 
marks. 

At this time were sown the seeds of another quarrel 
between him and Duke Robert, who soliciting the king 
to perform some covenants of the last peace, and meeting 
with a repulse, withdrew in great discontent to Nor* 
mandy. 

King William, in his return from Scotland, fell dan- 
gerously sick at Gloucester, where, moved by the season- 
able exhortations of his clergy, or rather by the fears of 
dying, he began to discover great marks of repentance, 
with many promises of amendment and retribution, par- 
ticularly for his injuries to the church. To give credit 
to which good resolutions, he immediately filled several 
vacant sees, giving that of Canterbury to Anselm, a fo^ 
reigner of great fame for piety and learning. But as it 
b the disposition of men who derive their vices from 
their complexions, that their passions usually beat strong 
and weak with their pulses, so it fared with this prince ; 
who, upon recovery of his health, soon forgot the vows 
he had made in his sickness, relapsing with greater vio« 
lence into the same irregularities of injustice and oppres- 
sion, whereof Anselm, the new archbishop, felt the first 

effects. This prolate, soon after his promotion, offered 
voii. vir. I. 
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the king a sum of money by iray of present ; but took 
care it should be so small, that none might interpret it to 
be a consideration of his late preferment. The king reject- 
ed it with scorn ; and as he used but little ceremony in 
such matters, insisted in plain terms for more. Anselm 
would not comf^j ; and the king, enraged, sought all oc- 
casions to fiiake him uneasy ; until at length the poor 
archbishop, tired out with perpetual usurpations (or at 
least what was then understood to be such) upon his ju- 
risdiction, privileges^ and possessions, desired the king's 
licence for a journey to Rome, and upon a refiisal, went 
without it. As soon as he was withdrawn, the kii^^ seiz- 
ed ou all his revenues, converting them to his own use, 
and the archbishop continued an exile until the succeed- 
mg reign. 

The particulars of this quarrel between the king and 
archbishop, are not, in my oproion, considerable enough 
to deserve a place in this brief collection, being of little 
use to posterity, and of less entertainment; neither 
should I have mentioned it at all, but for the occasion it 
gives me of making a general obsart^ation, which may s/- 
ford some light into the nature and disposition of those 
ages. Not only this king's father and himself, but the 
princes for several successions, of the fairest character, 
have been severally taxed for violating the rights of the 
clergy, and perhaps not altogether without reason. It 
is true, this character has made the lighter impression, as 
proceeding altogether from the party injured, the con- 
temporary writers being generally chiurchmen : and it 
must be confessed, that the usurpations of the church and 
court of Rome, were in those ages risen to such heights, 
as to be altogether inconsistent either with the legisla- 
ture or administration of any independent state ; the in- 
ferior clergy, both secular and regular, insisting upon 
such'iranmnities as wholly exempted them from the civil 
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power; and the tnstM^ remavuig all controvaBiei vidi 
tbc crowo by a|>peal to Rome ; f«r ihej reduced liie 
matter to this short issoe. That Goo was to be obeyed 
rather than men ; and conseqaentlj the bmhop of Rome, 
who is Ciuiist's represeotattiTe, rather than an eartUj 
prince. ^Neither does it seem in^probable, thai aflOiris- 
tendom would have beea in utter vassalage^ both tem- 
poral and spiritual, to the Roman see, if the reformation 
had not put a stop to those exorbitancies, and in a good 
measure opened the eyes of those princes and states, 
who Btiil adhere to the doctrines and diadpline c^ the 
cfaun^. 

While the king continued at Gloucester, Malcohn, 
King of Scotland, came to his court, with intentiona to 
settle and confirm the late peace between thenu It 
happened that a controversy arose about some circum- 
stances relating to the homage which Malcolm was to 
paj ; in the managing whereof Kiog William disoovcr- 
ed so much haughtiness and disdain, both in words and 
gestures, that the Scottish prince, provoked by such im- 
wortbj treatment, returned home with indignation ; but 
soon came back at the head of a powerful army, and, 
entering ^Northumberland with fire and sword, laid 
all waste before him. But as all enterprises have in the 
progress of them a tincture of those passioiis by whidi 
they were spirited at first, so this invasion, b^;un upon 
private revenge, which is a blind ui^ovemaUe passion, 
was carried on with e^al precipitation, and [nroved to 
be ruinous in the event; for Robert Mowbray, Earl of 
^Northumberland, to [arevent the destruction of his own 
country where he had great possessions, gathering what 
forces he could suddenly raise, and without waiting any 
directions from the king, marched against the Scots, who 
were then set down before Alnwick castle : ther^ by 
an amhiiKh, 3iakolm and his eldest son Edward, who 
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ilain, and the army, discouraged by the loss of thd^ 
princes, entirety defeated. This disaster was followed 
in a few days by the death of Queen Maigaret, who, 
not able to survive her misfortunes, died for grief. 
Kdther did the miseries of that kingdom end, tiU, after 
two usurpations, the surviving son of Malcolm^ who had 
fled to England for refuge^ was restored to his crown by 
the assistance of King William. 

About this time the hidden sparks of animosity be- 
tween the two brothers, buried, but not extinguished, in 
the last peace, began to flame out into new dissentions : 
Duke Robert had often sent his complaints to the king 
for breach of articles, but without redress $ which pro- 
voked him to expostulate in a rougher manner, till at 
length he charged the king in plain terms with injustice 
and perjury ; but no men are found to endure reproach^ 
es with less temper than those who most deserve them : 
the king, at the same time filled with indignation, and 
stung with guilt, invaded Normandy a second time, re- 
solving to reduce his brother to such terms as might stop 
all farther complaints. He had already taken several 
strong holds, by force either of arms or of money, and 
intending entirely to subdue the duchy, gave .orders to 
have twenty thousand men immediately raised in Eng-^ 
land, and sent over to him. The duke, to defend him- 
self against tliese formidable preparations, had recourse 
again to his old ally the King of France, who very rea- 
dily advanced with an army to his assistance, as an ac- 
tiop wherein he could every way find his own account ; 
for, beside the appearance of glory and justice by pro- 
tecting the injured, he fought indeed his own battle, by 
preserving his neiglibouring state in the hands of a peace- 
ful prince, from so powerful and restless an enemy as 
the King of England; and was largely paid for his 
trouble into the bargain : for King "William, either loath 
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to engage in m loog and danganMis to> «r Inrtened back 
V7 inteDigeooe ef some troubieB finoni Waka^ 'sent oftnr 
to his airaj, just lead^ to ediiiaik for Novmandj, dM 
upoD paTinent ^rf* ten sfailliiigiB a man thef m^glil have 
leave to return to their own homes. This batgaln mm 
genera&f accepted; the mooej was paid to the Ki^g of 
France, who immediatelj w^hdrew hia tniopa; and 
Kng WiDiam, now master of the condltioni^ ibiced hii 
brother to a peace upon much harder teims timn be» 
fore. 

In this passage tbiere are some circumstances whisb 
raaj appear odd and uoaocountable to those who wiO 
not give due alloirance for the difference of tiiMS and 
manners ; that an absent prince, engaged in an unjosl 
war with his own brother, and Hl-beloFed at home^ 
should have so much powo: and credit, as by his oom> 
misdon to raise twentj thousand men on a snddoi, onlyr 
as a recruit to the army he had ahreadj with him f that 
he ^ould have a fleet prepared ready, and huge cnoiig^ 
to transport so great a number; that upon the veij 
point of embaridng he should send them go dmgetieetA 
an offer; and that so great a number of oommodsokfioni 
should be aUe and willing to pay such a sum of 'moneys 
equal to at least twelve times as much in our timcs^ and 
that after being thus deluded and spoiled at onee, thcj 
s&oufd peaceably disband and retire to their se^^ecal 
homes^ But all this wiU be less difficult to comprehend^ 
when we reflect on the method of raising and suppoft- 
iog armies, veiy dlffierent from ours, which was then in 
use, and so continued for many ages after. All men 
who had lands in capUe were bound to attend the king 
in hb wars, with a proportioned number of soldien^ 
who were their tenants on easy rents in consideration of 
military stfvice. This was but the work of a few days^ 
and the troc^ consisted of such -men as were able to 
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maintaio their own charges either at home or abroad : 
neither was there- any reason to apprehend that soldiers 
would ever become instruments for introducing slaverj, 
who held so great a share in the propeilj. 

The king, upon his return from Normandy, made an 
UBsuccessfui eirpedition against the Welsh, who upon 
the advantages of hb absence had, according to their 
usual custom, made cruel inroads upon the adjoining 
counties of Chester, Shrewsbury, and Hereford. Upon 
the king's approach they fled into their fastnesses among 
the mountains, where he pui'sued them for some time 
with great rage and vexation, as well as the loss of great 
numbers of his men, to no purpose. From hence he 
was recalled by a more formidable enemy nearer home : 
for Robert, Earl of Northumberland, overrating his 
late services against the Scots, as much perhaps and as 
unjustly as they were undervalued by the king, refused 
to come to his court, which, in those dayd, was looked 
on as the first usual mark of discontent in a nobleman ; 
and was often charged by princes as a formal accusation. 
The earl having disobeyed the king's summons, and con* 
certed matters with other accomplices, broke out into 
open rebellion, with intentions to depose King William, 
and set up Stephen, Earl of Albermarle, son of a sister 
to William the Conqueror : but all was prevented by 
the celerity of this active prince ; who, knowing that in- 
suiTections are best quelled in their beginnings, march- 
ed with incredible speed, and surprised the rebels at 
Newcastle, took the castles of Tinmouth and Bambui^b ; 
where the obstinacy of the defendants provoked him, 
contrary to his nature, to commit cruelties upon their 
persons, by cutting off their hands and ears, and other 
the like inhumanities. The earl himself was taken 
prisoner as he endeavoured to make his escape; but 
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suffered no other punishment than to be confined far the 
rest of his life.* 

About this time began the Holy War for the recovcr- 
iiig of Palestine ; which having not been the enterprise 
of any one prince or state, but that wherein most iu 
Christendom had a share, it cannot with justice be si- 
lently passed over in the history of any nation. 

Pope Urban the second, in a council at Clermont, 
made a pathetic exhortation, showing with what danger 
and indignity to Christendom, the Turks and Saracens 
had, for some ages not only overrun all Asia and Africa, 
where Christianity had long flounshed ; but had also 
made encroachments into Europe, where they had en*, 
tirely subdued Spain, and some other parts ; that Jeror 
salem, the holy city, where our Savour did so many 
nuracles, and where his sepulchre still remained, to the 
scandal of the Christain name, lay groaning under the 
tyranny of infidels; that the swords which Christian 
princes had drawn against each other, ought to be turn- 
ed against the common enemy of their name and rdl* 
gion ; that this should be reckoned an ample satisfac- 
tion for all their past sins ; that those who died in this 
expedition should immediately go to Heaven, and the 
survivors would be blessed with the si^t oi our Lorh's 
sepulchre. 

Moved by these arguments, and the influence 6[ the 
person who delivered them, several nobles and prelates 
immediately took upon them the cross; and the coun- 
cil dissolving in this high fit of zeal, the clergy, upon 
their return home, prevailed so far in their several coun- 
tries, that in most parts of Europe some great prince or 
lord became a votary for the Holy Land ; as Hugh the 
Great, brother to the King of France ; Godfrey, Duke 

* Which wai thir^ 7ean. D.9. 
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of Lorrain ; Reirpond, Count of Toulouse ; Robert, Duke 
of Normandj, and many others. Neither ought it to 
be forgotten^ that most of these noble and generous 
princes wanting money to maintain the forces they had 
raised, pawned their dominions to those very prelates 
who had first engaged them in this enterprise : doubtless 
a notable mark of the force of oratory in the churchmen 
of those ages, who were able to inspire that devotion in- 
to others, whereof they seemed so little sensible them- 
selyes. 

But a great share in the honour of promoting this re^ 
ligious war, is attributed to the zeal and industry of a 
certain French priest, commonly called Peter the Her- 
mit ; who being at Jerusalem upon pilgrimage some time 
before, and entering often into private treaty with the 
patriarch of that city, came back fully instructed in alt 
the measures necessary for such a war: to theso was 
joined the artifice of certain dreams and visions that- 
might pass for divine admonition : all which, added to 
the piety of his exhortations, gave him such credit with 
the pope, and several princes of Christendom, that he 
became in his own person the leader of a great army 
against the infideld, and was very instrumental for engaf^ 
ing many others in the same design. 

What a spirit was thus raised in Christendom among 
all sorts of men, cf^nnot better be conceived than from 
the vast numbers of these warlike pflgrims ; who, at the 
siege of Nice, are said to have consisted of 600,000 foot, 
and 100,000 horse : and the success at first was answer- 
able to the greatness of their numbers, the valour of 
their leaders, and the universal opinion of such a cause ; 
for, beside several famous victories in the field, not to 
mention the towns of less importance, they took Nice, 
Antioch, and at last Jerusalem, where Duke Godfi^y 
was chosen king without competition. But zeal, with a 
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niixture of eothosiasiD, as I take thk to have been, is t 
oompoBitHm hbAj ^ for suddeD enterprises, like a great 
ferment in the Mood, giving double courage and strength 
for the time, jintil it sink and settle by natuie into Its 
old <^annel; for, in a few years, the pietj of these ad- 
ventures began ta slacken, and give way to faction and 
envy, the natural corruptions of all confederacies : how- 
ever, to this spirit of devotion there succeeded a q^t 
of honour, which long continued the vein and humour 
of the times ; and the Holy Land became either a school, 
wherein young princes went to learn the art of war, or 
a scene, wherein tl|^y affected to show their valour, and 
gain reputation when they were weaiy of peace at hmne. 

The Christians held possession of Jerusalem above 
eighty years, and continued their expeditions to the 
Holy Land almost as many more, with various events^ 
and after they were entirely driven out of Asia, the 
popes have almost in every age endeavoured in vain to' 
promote new croisadoes; neither does this spxtk teem, 
quite extinct among us even to this day ; the usoEal pro^ 
jects of sanguine men for uniting Christendom against 
the Turk, being without doubt a traditional way of tdk 
derived to us from the same fountain. 

Robert, in order to foimii^ himself out for this wai^' 
pawned his duchy to the king for 10,000 maiks of gold ; * 
which sum was levied with so many drcumstanoes of 
rigour and exaction, toward the church and laity, as v^ 
ly much increased the discontents of both against the 
prince. 

1090. I shall record one act of this king's, which b^ 
ing chiefly personal, may pass rather for a part of his 
character, than a point of history.' 

*£9iaa to 1^400,4001. 88 moiie^paEBes sow. P. 8. 

L 2 
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Ashe was hunting one day in theNew Fcnrest, ameck 
senger express from NonnaQdy, brought him intelligence 
that HeUe, Count de la Fleche, bad laid close siege to 
Mans^ and expected to cany the town in a few dajs. 
The king, leaving his chase^ commanded some about 
him to point whereabout Mans lay ; and so rode straight 
on without reflection, until he came to the coast. His 
attendants adViaed him to wait until he had made pre- 
parations of men and money ; to which he only return- 
ed : " They that love me will follow me.*' He entered 
the ship in a violent storm ; which the mariners behold- 
ing with astonishment, at length in great humility gave 
him warning of the danger ; but the king commanded 
tliem instantly to put off to sea, and not be afraid ; for 
he had never in his life heard of any king that was 
drowned. In a few days he drove the enemy from be- 
fore the city, and took the count himself prisoner ; who, 
raging at his defeat and captivity, exclaimed,* ^ That 
this blow was from Fortune ; but Valour could make 
reprisals, as he should show, if ever he regained his 
liberty." This b^ng told the king, he sent for the 
.count, let him understand that he had heard of his me- 
naces ; then gave him a fine horse, bid him begone im- 
mediately, and defied him to do his worat 

* There is lo much pleasantly and homour, as well as spirit and 
heroism in this story, as we have it recorded by William de Mahnet- 
bury, who represents the menace as thrown out in the king^s pre- 
sence, that I shall make no apology for setting down bis words at 
length. ** Author turbamm Helias capitur; cui' ad se adducto rex 
ludibundus, ^ Habeo te, magister, inquit* At ille, ciyus alta nobili- 
tas neaciret etiam in tanto periculo sapere; * Fortuitd inquit, me ce* 
pisti : si possum evadere, novi quid facerem.* Tunc Willielmus, pr« 
furore fer^ extra se profitus, et obtaens Heliam, * Tu inqnit, nebulo, 
tu quid feceres ! Discede ; abi > fiige. Ck>ncedo tibi ut fiicias qaicquid 
poteris : et per vultum de Luca, nihil si me viceris, nihU pro h&c ve- 
niSl tecum paciscar." i. e. By the face of St Luke, if thou shonldst 
have the fortune to conquer roc, I scorn to compound with thee for my 
release D. S. 
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It would have been «i uqaiy to fids priofte'f liie« 
moiy, to let pasB an actioD, by wMdi he acquired soke 
hoDour than firmo anj other in hk life, and by whidi it 
appeared that he was not without aome seeds ai m^joir 
nimitj, had they been better cultivated, or not oyemm 
by the number or preiralaicj d* his vices. 

I have met with nodnng else in this king's reign that 
deserved to be remembered; for, as to an unsuceessfiil 
expedition or two against Wales, either by himself or 
hb generals, they were verj inconsiderable both in ac- 
tion and event, nor attended with any circumstances 
that might raider a relation of them of any use to poi- 
terity, either for instruction or example. 

His death was violent and unexpected, the effect of 
casualty ; although this perhaps is the only misfortune 
of life to which the person of a prince is genendly kas 
subject than that of other men. Being at l»s bdoved 
exercise of hunting, in the New Forest in Hampshiae, 
a large stag crossed the way before him ; the king, hot 
on his game, cried out in haste to Walter Tyrrel, a 
knight of his attendants, ta dioot ; Tyrrel immediately 
let fly his arrow, which glancing against a tree, strode 
the king through the heart, who fell dead to the ground 
without speaking a word. Upon the surprise of tida 
accident, all his attendants, and Tyrrel among the rest, 
fled different ways; until the fright being a little over, 
some of theni returned, and caunng the body to be laid 
in a collier's cart, for want of other conveniency, con^ 
veyed it in a very unbecoming contemptuous manner 
to Winchester, where it was buried the next day without 
solemnity, and, which is worse, without grief. 

I shall conclude the history of this prince's reign, 
with a descnption and character of liis body and mind, 
impartially, from the^ collections I have made ; which 

L 3 
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method I shall observe likewise In all the sacceednig 
reigns. 

He was in stature somewhat below the usual size, and* 
big-bellied ; but he was well and strongly knit. Hi» 
hair was yellow or sandy ; his face red, which got him 
the name of Rufiis; his forehead flat; his eyes were 
spotted and appeared of different colours ; he was apt 
to stutter in speaking, especially when he was angry ;- 
he was vigorous and active^ • and very hardy to endure 
fatigues, which he owed to a good constitution of health, 
and the frequent exercise of hunting ; in his dress he 
affected gayety and expense, which having been first 
introduced by this prince mto his court and kingdom, 
grew, in succeeding reigns, an intolerable grievance. 
He also Arst brought in among us the luxury and profu- 
^n of great tables. There was in him, as in all other 
caen, a mixture of virtues and vices, and that in a pretty 
^qual degree ; only the mbfortune was, that the latter, 
although not more numerous, wei'e yet much more preva* 
lent than the former. For, being entirely a man of 
pleasure, this made him sacrifice all his good qualities^ 
And gave him too many occasions of producing his ilf^ 
ones. He had one very singular virtue for a prince, 
which was that of being true to his word and promise^ 
he was of undoubted personal valour, whereof the writers 
of those ages produce several instances ; nor did he want 
skill and conduct in the process of war. But, his pecu* 
liar excellency, was that of great despatch ; which, 
however usually decried, and allowed to be only a hap- 
py temerity, does often answer all the ends of secrecy 
and counsel in a great commander, by surprising and 
daunting an enemy when he least expects it ; as may 
appear by the greatest actions and events upon the re-^ 
cprds of every nation. 
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He was a roan <^ sound natural seose, as- well as of 
wit and humour, upon occasion. There were sereral 
tenets in the Romish church he could not digest ; par- 
ticularly that of the saints' intercession ; and liying la 
an age overrun with superstition, he went so far iotar 
the other extreme, as to be censured for an atheists 
The day before his death, a monk relating a terriUe 
dream, which seemed to fcnrebode him some misforlune, 
the king beii^ UAd the matter, turned it into a jest ; 
said. The man was a monk, and dreamt like a monk^ 
for lucre sake ; and therefore commanded Fitzliamoa 
to give him a hundred shillings, that he might not ceHH 
plain he had dreamt to no purpose. 

His vices appear to have been rather derived from 
the temper of Ms body, than any original depravity of 
his mind ; for, being of a sanguine complexion, wholly 
bent upon his pleasures, and prodigal in his nature, be 
became engaged in great expenses. To supply these^ 
the people were perpetually oppressed with illegal taxes 
and exactions; but that sort of avarice which arises 
from prodigality and vice, as it is always needy, so it 
is much more ravenous and violent than the other; 
which put the kii^ and his evil instruments (among 
whom Ralph, bishop of Durham, is of qpedal infamy) 
upon those pernicious methods of gratifying his extrava- 
gancies by all manner of oppression ; whereof some np 
already mentioned, and others are too foul to relate. 

He is generally taxed by writers for discovering f 
contempt of religion in his common discourse and be- 
haviour; which I take to have risen from the samo 
fountain, being a point of art, and a known expedient- 
for men who cannot quit tlieir immoralities, at least to 
banish all reflecUon that may disturb them in the ei^ 
joyment, which must be done either by not thinking of 
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religion at all, or, if it will obtrude, by putting it out of 
counteDance- 

Tet there is one instance that might show him to have 
some sense of religion as well as justice. When two 
monks were outvTing each other in canting the price of 
an abbey, he observed a third at some distance, who 
said never a word ; the king demanded why he would 
not offer; the monk said, he was poor, and besides^ 
would ^ve nothing if he were ever so rich ; the king 
replied, then you are the fittest person to have it, and 
immediately gave it to him. But this is, perhaps, with 
reason enough, asngned more to caprice than conscirace ; 
for he was under the power of every humour and pas- 
sion that possessed him for the present ; which made 
him obstinate in his resolves, and unsteady in the prose- 
cution. 

He had one vice or folly that seemed rooted in his 
mind, and, of all others, most unbefitting a prince : This 
was a proud disdainful manner both in his words and 
gesture : and having already lost the lovejof his subjects 
by his avarice and oppression, this finished the work, 
by bringing him into contempt and hatred among his 
servants, so that few among the worst of princes have had' 
the luck to be so ill-beloved, en- so little lamented. 

He never married, having an invincible abhorrence 
for the state, although not for the sex. 

He died in the thirteenth year of his reign, the forty- 
third of his age, and of Christ 1 100, August 2. 

His works of piety were few, but in buildings he was 
very expensive, exceeding any king of England before 
or since ; among which Westminster-hall, Windsor-cas- 
tle, the tower of London, and the whole city of Cariisle, 
remain lasting momiments of his magnificence. 
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THB REIGN OF HEUBY THE FIB8T. 

7hIS prince was the younger son of William tfae^HSh 
queror, and bred to more learning than was usual in^ 
that age, or to his rank, which got him the surname of 
Beauderk; the reputation whereof together with his 
being bom in England, and bom son of a king, althoii^ 
of little weight in themselves, did very much strengthen 
his pretensions with the people. Besides, he had the 
same advantage of his brother Robin's absence, which 
had proved before so successful to Rufus; whose trea- 
sures he likewise seized on immediately at his death, a& 
ter the same manner, and for the same end, as Rufus did 
those of his father the conqueror. Robert had been now 
five years absent in the holy war, where he aoqukted 
' himself with great glory ; and although he was npw in 
Apulia, upon his retum homeward, yet the noUes pre^ 
tending not to know what was become of him, and others 
giving out that he had been elected King of Jerasalem, 
Henry laid hold of the occasion, and callij^. together an- 
assembly of the clergy, nobles, and people of the realm, 
at London, upon his promises to restore King EdwardV 
laws, and redress the grievances which had been intro- 
duced by his father and brother, th^ consented to elect 
him king. Immediately after his coronation, he pro- 
ceeded upon refcnrming the abuses of the late reign : he 
banished dissolute persons from the court, who had long 
infested it under the protection and example of Rufiis: 
he restored the people to the use of lights in the night, 
which the Conqueror had forbidden, after a certain hour, 
by the ringing of a bell. Then he published his chap- 
ter, and ordered a copy thereof to be taken for every 
county in England. Thb charter was, in substance, 
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The freedom of mother church from former oppressioos ; 
leave to the heirs of nobles to sucdsed in the possession 
of their lands, without being obliged to redeem them, on- 
ly paying to the king a moderate relief; abolition of fines 
for license of marriage to their heiresses ; a promise of 
not refusing such license, unless the match proposed be 
with the king's enemy,* &c. ; the next of kin to be guar- 
dians of the lands of orphans ; punishments for coiners 
of false money; a confirmation of St Edward's laws; 
and a general amnesty. 

About the same time he performed two acts of justice, 
wliich, by gratifying the revenge and the love of the peo- 
ple, gained very much upon their affections to his per- 
son : the first was, to imprison Ralph, Bishop of Dur- 
ham ; who having been raised by the late king from a 
mean and sordid birth, to be his prime confidant and mi- 
nister, became the chief instrument, as well as contriver, 
of all his oppressions : the second was, in recalling and 
restoring Archbishop Anselm ; who having been forced 
by the continual persecutions of the same prince, to 
leave England, had lived ever since in banishment, and 
deprived of all his revenues. 

The king had not been many months on his throne, 
when the news came that Duke Robert, returned from 
the Holy Land, was received by his subjects with great 
marks of joy and honour, and in universal reputation 
for his valour and success against the infidels : soon af- 
ter which, Ralph, Bishop of Durham, either by the neg- 
ligence or corruption of his keepers, escaped out of pri- 
son, and fled over to the duke ; whom he stirred up to 
renew and solicit his pretensions to the crown of Eng- 
land, by writing to several nobles, who, either through . 
old friendship, or new discontent, or an opinion of his 

* That ia, with a traitor or malecontent D. 8. 
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title, giive him promises of their asd^lauce, as soon as he 
shwtld laiid io Eogland : but the duice haviug I'elurocd 
esceediag poor from the Holy Laud, vas Qot yet in a 
cooditioD for such an undertakuig. aud therefore thought 
lit to defer it to a more seasonable □pporttinil}'. 

As the king had hitherto, with great iodustry, sought 
all occasions to gratify his people, so he continued to do 
In the choice of a wife. Thb was Matilda, daughter of 
Malcolm, the late Kiogof Scots; a lady of great pictj 
and virtue; vho, by the power or persuBEion of her 
fiiends, was prevailed with to leave her cloister for a 
crown, after she had, as some writers report, already ta- 
ken (he veil. Her mother was sister to Edgar Athc- 
liug, the last heir male of the Saxon race ; of whom fre- 
quent mention has been made in the two preceding 
reigns : and thus the Saxon line, to the great coateat- 
meul of the English tiatton, was agaiu restored. 

Duke Robert, having now with much difficulty and 
t^pressiou of his subjects, raised great forces, and gotten 
leady a fleet to couvey them, resolved once more to as- 
sert his title to the crown of England : to wliich end he 
bad for some time held a eeavt correspoodence with se- 
Teral nobles, and lately received fresh invitations- The 
king, on the other aide, who had received tioiciy inlelli- 
gence of his brolliei-'s preparations, gave orders to his 
admirals to watch (he seaports, aud endeavour (o hinder 
the enemy 'i lauding : but the commanders of several ships, 
whether Robert had won them by hb bribes or his pro- 
mises, instead of ofltriog reeietance, became hia guides, 
and brought his fleet safe into Portsmouth, where he 
landed bis men; and from thence marflied to Winches- 
ter, his army bourly^ maeauDg by great nnmbai of peo- 
ple, who had either an affection for hia poson, an o[d> 
nioD of hia titles ta hatred to the king. In the meut 
time Heniy adTanced with im ftaea, to be neat th«- 
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duke, and observe his motions ; but, like a wise gen^* 
ral, forbore oiTering battle to an invader, until he might 
do it with manifest advantage. Besides, he knew very 
well that his brother was a person whose policy wad 
much inferior to his valour, and therefore to be sooner 
overcome in a treaty than a fight : to this end, the no- 
bles on both sides began to have frequent interviews ; to 
make overtures ; and at last concert the terms of a peace ; 
but wholly to the advantage of the Ung, Robert re- 
nouncing his pretensions in consideration of a small pen- 
sion, and of succeeding to the crown Oh default of male 
issue in his brother. 

The defection of nobles and other people to the duke 
was so gi'eat, that men generally thought if it had come 
to a battle, the king would have lost both the victory 
and his crown. But Robert, upon his return to Nor- 
mandy after this dishonourable peace, grew out of all re- 
putation with the world, as well as into perfect hatred 
and contempt among his own subjects, which in a ^ort 
time was the cause of his ruin. 

The king having thus, by his prudence, got rid of a 
dangerous and troublesome rival, and soon after by his 
valour quelled the insurrections of the Earls of Shrews- 
bury and Mortain, whom he forced to fly into Norman- 
dy, found himself in fiill peace at home and abroad, and 
therefore thought he might venture a contention with the 
church about the right of investing bishops; upon which 
subject many other princes at that time had controversy 
with their clergy: but, after long struggling in vain, 
were all forced to yield at last to the decree of a synod 
in Rome, and to the pertinacy of the bishops in the s^ 
veral countries. The form of investing a Uriiop was, 
by delivery of a ring and a pastoral staff; which, at 
Rome, was declared unlawful to be performed by any 
lay hand whatsoever; but the princes of CbristoidoBi 
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pleaded immemoria] cuslom to autliotize ifaem; and 
KiDg lleoij, hawiag given the inTcstiUire to certaio 
bishops, cofnmanded At]s<:[ni to consecrate tbem. This 
tlie archbifibop reAieed witli freat firmness, puisuant to 
vhat he understood to be bis duly, and to sererat imme- 
diate commands of the pope, fioiii sides adhering to 
their own Bentimeuta, the matter iras carried to Rome, 
where Anselm veul in person, b; the king's desire ; nho, 
at the same time, sent ambassadors thither to assert end 
defend hb cause ; but the pope itill insisting, Anselm 
was rarbi^ldeu to return to Eugland. The king eeized 
oQ all bis revenues, and would not restore him, until, up- 
<Hi othei' concessiuDs of the pope, HcDrf was content to 
yitld up his pretensions to the inrestitiire ; but, how- 
ever, kepi ibe right of elecUng still in his own hands. 

Whatever might have been the method of electing 
bishops, iu the more primitive ages, it secmB plain to me 
tliat in these limes, and somewhat before, although the 
election was made jicr dentin it popilwa ; yet ihe feing 
, always uomiuated at first, or approved afterward, and 
generally both, as may be seen by the style in which 
their elections ran, as well as by the pcrsoas chosen, who 
were usually churchmen of the court, or in some employ- 
nient near the king. Bui, whether this were a gradual 
eDcroochnteut of the regal upon the spiritual power, I 
would rather leave others to dbpute. 

1104. AboHt this time Duke lUdieit came to Eng- 
land, upon a visit to tbe kii^ where he was received 
with much kindneaa and faotpitalitj' ; but, at tbe nine 
time, the queen had private diFecti<ms to manage his 
easj temper, mad woA him to a caoMUtofremittkighia 
pemooD : thk nu compasied vitlMMt muck diffieoltjr : 
but, up(Mi the Dtike's i^wn to Kennandy, he wn se- 
veiely reproved fx kk weakoeea by Balpfa, Bidiop of 
Dtnfauiu Mid tbe tmEaHa rf U«rtain wmI SfaRwAnrr. 
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These three havii^ fled from England for rebeUion, and 
other treasons, lived exiles in Normandj; and bearing 
an inveterate hatred to the king, resolved to stir up the 
duke to a resentment of the injury and fraud of his 
brother. Robert, who was various in his nature, and 
always under the power of the present persuader, easily 
yielded to their incitements: reproached the king in 
bitter terms, by letters and messages, that he had cozen- 
ed and circumvented him ; demanding satisfaction, and 
withal threatening revenge. At the same time, by the 
advice of the three nobles already mentioned, he began 
to arm himself as formidably as he could, with the design 
to seize upon the king's possessions in JNTormandy : but 
as this resolution was rashly taken up, so it was as faintly 
pursued, and ended in his destruction : neither has any 
prince reason to expect better fortune, that engages in 
a war against a powerful neighbour upon the counsel or 
instigation of exiles, who having no farther view than 
to serve their private interest, or gratify their revenge, 
are sure to succeed in one or t'other, if they can embatk 
princes in their quairel, whom they fail not to incite by 
the falsest representations of their own strength, and the 
weakness of their enemy : for, as the king was now set- 
tled in his throne too firmly to be shaken, so Robert 
had wholly lost all credit and friendship in England ; 
was s^nk in reputation at home ; and by his unlimited 
profuseness, reduced so low, that, having pawned most 

of his dominions, he had offered Rouen, his ca- 
1105. pital city, in sale to the inhabitants. All this 

was very well known to the king, who, resolving 
to make his advantage thereof, pretended to be highly 
provoked at the disgraceful speeclies and menaces of his 
brother; which he made the formal occasion of a quar- 
rel : therefore lie first sent over some forces to ravage 
bis country ; and uodeistanding that the duke was coldly 
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Aipported by }m own aBbJect^ mny rf whom caae 
over to the king's unay, he kkki followed in penon wi(k 
more ; totA Berenl towns; and pladng garnaone ibem- 
in, cune back to England, deaigning with the firat pre- 
text or oppaHanitf to return with a more potent tmy, 
tod wholly Rubdue the duchy to hia obedience. 

Robert, now grown senriUe of bia weakneaai becanK 
whidly dispirited ; and fidknrii^ hia brother Into Eng- 
land, in a moat dgected raaiiner begged for peace ; but 
the king, now iiilly determined i^md Ub ruin, turned 
&waj in diadain, muttering at the same time mow threap 
ening words. Tb» uH%nity roused up Mice more the 
Binkii^ courage of the duke ; who, with Utter wtmta, 
detesting the pride and insolence of Henry, withdrew 
in a rage, and hastenii^ back to Nwmandy, made what 
(ffeparations he could for hii own defence. The king 
i^Merving his nobles very r«ady to engage with him !■ 
this expedition j and being assured that those in 1701^ 
ntandy would, upon his spproocb, revolt bom the Aukt, 
soon followed with a mi^ty army, and the flower of 
his kingd<Hn. I.'pon his arrival, he was atten'ied, oc- 
cording to bs cspectaLion, by several NoraiBo lords ; 
and, with thia fonniclable force, sat down before Tiuche- 
bray : the dnkc, accompaaied bj- the Iwo cdled earls, 
advanced with what strength he had, in hopes to draw 
the enemy from the ste^e of so impoTtant a place, al- 
tbou^ at ttie haxard of a baille. Both nrmies being 

drawn out ia battalia,, tbat of the kiog*i, tnisUng 
1106. to their mimbers, b^an the charge with great 

fiiry, but without any order. The duk^ with 
forces far inferior, received the cueD^ with much firtn- 
nesa ; and, fiodbg (hey had spent ibeir first beat, ad- 
vanced very rc^larly against tbrir main body, befere 
they could recover themselves from the coofunoo they 
irere Id. He attacked them with so much courage, tint 
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he broke their ididle body, and they began to fly on 
every side. The king, believing all was lost, did what 
he could by threats and gentle words to stop the flight 
of his men, but found it impossible : then he commanded 
two bodies of horse, which were placed on either wiog, 
to join, and wheeling about, to attack the enemy in the 
rear. The duke, who thought himself so near a victo- 
ry, was forced to stop his pursuit ; and ordering his men 
to face about, began the fight anew; mean time the 
scattered parts of the main body, which had so lately 
fled, began to rally, and pour in upon the Normans be- 
hind, by which Duke Robertas army was almost encom- 
passed ; yet they kept their ground awhile, and made 
several charges, until at length, pei-fectly overborne by 
numbers, they were utterly defeated. There Duke Ro- 
bert, doing all the parts of a great captain, was taken 
prisoner, together with the Earl of Mortain, and almost 
his whole army : for, being hemmed in on all sides, few 
of them could make their escape. Thus, in the 
1107. space of forty years, Normandj subdued Eng- 
land, and England Normandy ; which are events 
perhaps hai-dly to be paralleled in any other ages or 
parts of the world. 

The king, having staid awhile to settle the stale of 
Normandy, returned with his brother into England, 
whom he sent prisoner to Cardiff castle, with orders that 
he should be favourably used, whicli, for some time, 
were duly observed ; until being accused of attempting 
to make his escape (whether it were real or feigned) he 
had his eyes put out with a burning bssin, by the king*8 
express commands; in which miserable condition he 
lived for six-and-tweuty years. 

It is believed the king would hardly have engaged 
in this unnatural and invidious war, with so little pre- 
tence or provocation, if the pope had not openly ap- 
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proved^ and sancdfied Ins canae, eadmrtliig hbi to H as 
a meritorious actkm ; wliidi seems to haye beea but an 
ill retiffn from Uie yicar of Christ, to a prince vlioliad 
performed so manj brave expknts for the service of the 
cfaurdi, to ^ hazard of his person, and ruin of his fiav 
tone. Bat Uie veiy bigotted moidu, who have left as 
their accoonts of those times, do generally agree in hea- 
Tilj tarii^ the Roman court for bribery and corraptiao. 
And the king had promised to remit his right of invest- 
ing bishops, which he performed immediatelj after his 
reduction of Normandj, and was a matter of much more 
service to the pope than all the adnevements of Duke 
Rob^ in the Holy Land ; whose merits, as wellas 
pretennons, were now antiquated and out of date. 

1109. About tins time the emperor Henry Y. sent 
to de«re Maude, the loi^s dau^ter in marriage, who 
was then a diild about eight years old : that prince had 
lately been embroiled in a quarrel with the see of Rome, 
which b^an upon the samesidiject of investing bidu^ 
but was carried to great extranides : for, invading Itity 
with a n^h^ army, he took the pope prisoner, forced 
him to yield to whatever terms he thou^ fit to impose, 
and to take an oath of fidefity to him between his 
hands : however, as soon as Henry had withdrawn his 
forces, the pope, assembling a council, revoked all his 
concessions, as extorted by compuhaon, and raised 
great troubles in Germany agaiitst the emperor, who, in 
order to secure himself sought this alliance with the 
king. 

About this time likewise died Archbishop Aoselm, a 
prelate of great piety and learning ; whose zeal for the 
see of Rome, as well as for his own rights and privi- 
leges, should in justice be imputed to the errors of the 
time, and not of the man. After his death, the king, 
following the steps of his brother, hdd the see vacant 
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five years, contenting himself with an excuse; whidi 
looked like a jest, That he only waited until he could 
find another so good a man as Anselm. 

In the fourteenth year of this king's reign, the Welsh, 
after their usual manner, invaded the Marches with 
great fury and destruction ; but the king, hoping to put 
a final end to those perpetual troubles and vexations 
given to his kingdom by that unquiet people, went in 
person against them with a powerful army; and to pre- 
vent their usual stratagem of retreating to their woods 
and mountains, and other fastnesses, he (ordered the 
woods to be cut down, beset all their places of security, 
and hunting them like wild beasts^ made so terrible a 
slaughter, that at length observing them to fling down 
their arms, and beg for quarter, he commanded his sol- 
diers to forbear ; then receiving their submissions, and 
placing garrisons where he thought necessary, he retuio- 
ed. In great triumph and satisfaction, to London. 

1114. The Princess Maude being now marriageable^ 
was delivered to the «mperor's ambassador ; and for a 
portion to the young lady, a tax was imposed of three 
shillings upon every hide of laud in England, whidi 
grew afterward into a custom, and was in succeedii^ 
times confirmed by acts of parliament, under the name 
of '^ Reasonable Aid for marrying the King's Dau^ter,** 
aldiough levied after a different manner. 

As the institution of parliaments in England is agreed 
by several writers to be owing to this king, so the date 
of the first has been assigned by some to the fifteenth 
year of his reign : wlilch, however, is not to be affirmed 
with any certainty : for great councils were convoked 
not only in the two preceding reigns, but for time imme- 
morial by the Saxon princes, who first introduced them 
into this island, from the same original with the other 
Gothic forma of government in most parts of Europe. 
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These councils cnr asBemUies were eompoeed, aeeotdiog 
to the pkasure of the pdnce who convened them^ gene- 
raJlj of nobles and bi^ops, somethnes were added 
some conaderable commoners; batthe7 seldom met, ex- 
cept in the beginning of a reign, or in times of war, 
until this king came to the crown; who being a wise 
and 'popular prince, called these great assemblies upon 
most important affairs of his reign, and ever followed 
their advice ; which, if it proved successful, the honour 
and advantage redounded to him ; and if otherwise, he 
was free from the blame : thus when he chose a wife 
for himself, and a husband for his daughter, when he 
designed his expedition against Robert, and even for 
the election of an archbishop to the see of Canterbury, 
he proceeded wholly by the advice of such general as- 
semblies, summoned for the purpose. But the style of 
these conventions, as delivered by several authors, is 
very various ; sometimes it is condtcs^ baronesy et cleri f^ 
his marriage was agreed on, consUio tm^erum natu it 
magnatum terrm. One authorf calls it consilium priH' 
c^ptum, tiocerdolwnii et rdiquipapuU. And for the elec- 
tion of an archbishop, the Saxon Chronicle says, that 
he commanded by letters all bishops, abbots, and thanes, 
to meet him at Gloucester, ad procemm canoentum* 
Lastly, some affirm these assemblies to have been an 
imitation of the three estates in Normandy. I am very 
sensible how much time and pains have been employed 
by several learned men to search out the original of 
parliaments in England, wherein I doubt they have little 
satisfied others or themselves. I know likewise that to 
engage in the same inquiry, would neither suit my 
abilities nor my subject. It may be sufficient for my 

* Brompton. f Polydore VbrgiK 

VOL. VW. M 
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purpose, if I be able to give some little light into this 
matter, for the curiosity of those who are less informed. 
The institution of a state pr commonwealth out of a 
niixture of the three forms of goTemmeot received in 
the schools, however it be derided as a solecism and 
absurdity bj some late writers on politics, has been very 
ancient hi the world, and is celebrated by the gravest 
authors of antiquity. For, although the supreme pow- 
er cannot properly be said to be divided, yet it may be 
so placed in three several hands, as each to be a check 
upon the other ; or formed into a balance, which is held 
by him that has the executive power, with the nobility 
and people in counterpoise in each scale. Thus the 
kingdom of Media b represented by Xenophon before 
the reign of Cyrus ; so Folybius tells us, the best go- 
vernment is a mixture of the three forms, regno^ cplkna- 
tuniy et populi imperio : the same was that of Sparta in 
its primitive institution by Lycurgus made up of regesy 
seniores^ et populus ; the like may be asserted of Rome, 
Carthage, and other states : and the Germans of old fell 
upon the same model, from whence the Goths, their 
neighbours, with the rest of those northern people, did 
perhaps borrow it. But an assembly of the three estates 
is not properly of Gothic institution; for tliese fierce 
people, >vhen upon the decline of the Roman empire 
th^'y first invaded Europe, and settled so many king- 
don^s iu Italy, Spain, and other parts, were all heathens; 
and when a body of them had fixed themselves in a 
tract of land left desolate by the fiiglit or destruction of 
the natives, their military government, by time and 
peace, became civil ; tlie general was king, his great of- 
ficers wei-e his nobles and ministers of state, and the 
common soldiers the body of the people ; but these were 
freemen, and had smaller portions of land arsigned them. 
The remaining natives were all slaves; tlie nobles were 
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« «Uiic&is coondr; and npom ai&ln gf gcoA Uaprnt- 
ance, the freemen were likewise cdted by thdbr tegte- 
seotatives to give their advice. By wfaicb it appeaan^ 
that the Crotlnc frame of goverDraeiit coodsted at fiiat 
but of two states or ass^nbHes, under the adminislratioa 
of a single porsoo. But, after the €onvenl(ni of these 
princes and their people to the Christian faith, the 
church became endowed with great possessions, as wdl 
by the bounty of Icings, as the arts and industry of the 
clergy, winning upon the devotion of thehr new con- 
verts i and power, by the common maxim, id ways ac- 
companying property, the ecclesiastics began soon to 
grow considerable, to form Uiemselves into a &xiy, and 
to call assemblies or synods by their own authority, or 
sometimes by the command of their princes, who^ in an 
ignorant age, had a mighty venerati«i for tlieir learning 
as well as piety. By such degrees the church aniv^ 
at length, by very justifiable steps, to have her share in 
the commonwealth, and became a thkd estate in most 
kingdoms of Vmope; .but these assemblies, as we have 
already observed, were seldom called in England befeie 
the reign of thli prince, nor even then were always com* 
posed after the same ihamier: neither docs it qipear 
from the writers who lived newest to that age, that the 
people had any representative at all, bedde the barons 
and other nobles, who did not sit in those assembBes by 
virtue of their birth or creation, but of the lands mr 
baronies they .held. So that the present constitution of 
the Englirii pariiament has, by many degrees and altera* 
tioos, been modelled to the frame it is now in; which 
alterations I shall observe in the succeeding reigns, as 
exactly as I can discover tem by a ^igent search into 
the histories of the several i|pn^ without engaging in the 
controverted pdmts of law dbout this matter, which 
would rather perplex the reader than inform lum. 
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1110. Biittoretnrn: Lewis the Gross, Kio|[ of Franco, 
a valiaet and active prince, in the flower of bis age, sac* 
ceediflg to that crown that Robert was deprived of, Nor- 
mandy grew jealous of the neighbourhood and power of 
King Hemy ; and began earlj to entertain designs either 
of subduing that duchy to himself, or at least of making 
a considerable party against the king, in favour of Wil- 
liam, son of Robert, whom for that end he had taken in- 
to hb protection. Pursuant to these intentions, he soon 
found an occasion for a quarrel, expostulating with Hen- 
ry, that he had broken his promise, by not doing homage 
for the duchy of Normandy, as well as by neglecting to 
raze die castle of Gisors, which was built on the French 
side of the river Epte^ the common boundary between 
both dominions. 

But an incident soon offered, which gave King Henry 
a pretext for retaliating almost in the same manner : for 
it happened that upon some oflfence taken against his ne-^ 
phew Theobald count of Bloisby the French king, Lew- 
is in great rage sent an army to invade and ravage the 
eari's territories. Theobald defended himself for a while 
with much valour; but at length in danger to be over- 
powered, requested aid of his uncle the King of England, 
who supported him so effectually with men and money, 
tliat he was able, not only to defend his own country, bat 
very much to infest and annoy his enemy. Thus a war 
was kindled between the two kings; Lewis now openly 
asserted the title of William the son of Robert, and en- 
tering into an alliance with the Earls of Flanden and 
Anjou, began to concert measures for driving King Hen- 
ry out of Normandy. 

The king having timely intelligence of his enemy's 
designs, began, with great vigour and despatch, to pre- 
pare for war: he raised, with much diffieulty and dis- 
content of his people, the greatest tax that had ever been 
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known in Eqgland; and patsing over into NermaDcljr 
with a mighty army, joined hia nephew. Theobald. The 
King of France, who had entertained hopes thai he 
should oveiTun the duchy before his enemy could ai*~ 
rive, advanced with great security toward the firontien 
of Normandy ; but observing an enemy of equal num- 
ber and force already prepared to engage hira, he sud- 
denly stopped his march. The two armies faced one 
another for some honrsy neither side ofiering battle ; tlie 
rest of the day was spent in light skirrakhes b^gun by 
the French, and repeated Ua some days feUowiag with 
various success; but the remainder of the year passed 
without any considerable action. 

^nil9.' At length the violence of the two princes 
brought it to a battle : ibr Lewis, to give a i-eputation to 
his arms, advanced toward the frontieia of Nonnaody, and 
after a diort siege took Gu^ Nicaise;^ there the king 
met hira, and the fight began, which continued with great 
obstinacy on both sides for nine hours. The French 
army was divided into two bodies, and the English into 
three ; by which means, that part where the king fought 
in person, beiqg attacked by a superior number, b^gan 
to give way ; and William Crispin, a Norman baron, 
singliqg out the King of England (whose subject he had 
been, but banished for treason) struck him twice in the 
head with so much violence, that the blood gushed out 
of his mouth. The laBgf inflamed with rage and im^- 
natiop, dealt such fiupious blows, that he struck down se- 
veral of his ememies, and Origin among the r^ who 
was taken pnsoner at his horse's feet. The 8oldiei% en- 
couraged by the valour of their prince, rallied, and fell 
on with fresh vigour; and the victory seeaied donbtfiil, 

* At that tiaM) reckoned an impoctuit iarfnm od the river Epte. 

D. S. 
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vhen William the son of King Heoiy, to vhonr his fa- 
ther had entrusted the third body of his arnij, vhicli 
had not jei engaged, fell on with this fresh reserve upon 
the enemy, who was ahready retj much harassed urith 
the toil of the daj : this quicklj decided the matter ; 
for the French, though valiantly fighting, were over* 
come, with the slaughter of several thousand men; their 
king quitted the field, and withdrew to Andely; but the 
King of England recovering Gu6 Nicaise, returned tri- 
umphant to Rouen. 

This important victory was followed by the defection 
of the Earl of Anjou to King Henry, and the Earl of 
Flanders fell in the battle; by which the King of France 
was at once deprived of two powerful allies. However, 
by the intercession of the former, a peace ii^as soon after 
made between both crowns. William the king's son did 
homage to Lewis for the dukedom of Normandy ; and 
the other William, following the fortunes of his father^ 
was left to his pretensions and complaints. 

It is here observable, that from this time, until Wales 
was subdued to the English crown, the eldest sons of 
England were called Dukes of Normandy, as they are 
now Princes of Wales. 

1 1 20. The king having staid some time in Norman- 
dy, for the settlement of his duchy after the calamities 
and confusions of a war, returned to England to the ve- 
ry great satisfaction of his people and himself. He had 
enlaiged his dominions by the conquest of Normandy ; 
he had subdued all his competitors, and forced even the 
King of France, their great protector, after a glorious 
victory, to his own conditions of a peace ; he was upon 
very good terms with the pope, who had a great esteem 
and friendship for his person, and made him larger con- 
cessions than was usual from that see, and in those ages. 
At home he was respected by the deigy, reverenced by 
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the nobles, and beloved by the pec^le ; in his family be 
was blessed with a son of much hopes, just growing to 
years of manhood, and his daughter was an empress; so 
that he seemed to possess as great a share of happinesa 
as human life is capable to admit But the feliciCy of 
man depends upon a conjunction of many circumstan 
ces, whidi are aU subject to various accidents, and eve- 
ry single accident is able to dissolve the whole contex- 
ture; which truth was never verified more than in this 
prince ; who, by one domestic mbfcHrtune not to be pre- 
vented or foreseen, found all the pleasure and content he 
proposed to himself by his prudence, his industry, and 
his valour, wholly disappointed and destroyed : for ¥^11- 
liam, the young {Hrince, having embarked at Barfleur, 
some time after his father, the mariners being all drunk, 
suflered the ship to run upon a rock, where it was dash- 
ed to pieces : the prince made a shift to get into the 
boat, and was making to the shore, until forced back by 
the cries of his sister, whom he received into the boat; 
so many others crowded in at the same time, that it was 
immediately overturned. There perished, beside the 
prince, a natural son and dau^ter of the king^ his 
niece, and many other persons of quality, together with 
all their attendants and servants, to the number of a hun- 
dred and forty, beside fifty mariners; but one person 
escaping. 

Although the king survived this cruel nusfortune 
many years, yet he could never recover his former hu- 
moiu-, but grew melancholy and morose; however, in 
order to provide better for the peace and settlement of 
the kingdom after his death, about five months after the 
loss of his son, hb former queen having died three years 
before, he married Adelai?. a beautiftil young lady of 
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the family of L^nrain,* in ht^ea of isBue by her ; but 
sever had luiy. 

The death of the prioce gave occasioD to some new 
troubles iq Normaody ; for the Eark of MeulaDt and 
Evreux, Hugh de Montfort, and other afsociates^ began 
to raise iosurrections there, ivhich were thought to be 
priFately fomented by the French king, out of enmity 
to Kipg Henry, and in favour of Wiltiam the son of 
Bobert, to whom the Earl of Anjou had lately 
1 1 24. ^ven his daughter in marriage. But William of 
TankerriUe, the Jdng's lieutenant inNormandy, 
auirprisiog the enemy's forces by an ambush, entirely 
nouted them, took both the earls prisoners^ and sent one 
of tbera (Menlant) to bis master ; but the Count d'Ev- 
oeux made hb escape^ 

1126. King Henry having now lost hope of issue 
by his new queen, brought with him» on his return to 
England, his daughter Maude ; who^ by the emperor's 
^ath, had been lately left a widow and childless ; and 
in a parliament or general assembly which he had sum- 
moned at Windsor, he caused the crown to be settled on 
her and her issue, and made all his nobles take a solemn 
oath to defend her title. This was performed by none 
with so much forwardness as Stephen Earl of Boulogne, 
who was observed to show a more than ordinary zeal in 
the matter. This young loiQ was the king's nephew, 
being second son of the Earl of Blois, by Adela, the Con- 
queror's daughter : he was in high favour with the kipg 
his uncle, who had married him to the daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Boulogne, f^ven him great pos* 
sessions in England, and made him indeed too powerfiil 
for a subject 

* She wu daaghtcr of Qqilfrey Duke of ]LiQixva|o, or the Low«r 
tQrrato. D. 3, 



The Ju^ hftiEii^ rtM ^xaji the mmomifm c( ^ 
oova 10 hk daof^ter bjr ao act of B ^t l cB ie nt lund, an 
oath of leal^, Jkicked .^diKNit to.jiiovide hc$r with a4W- 
Good hufibaad, aad at lei^;th detennined hisfohoice la 
Geoffiy Plaotageoet, Earl of Aqjou, the loa of JE^ 
latelj deceased. 

Tl^ prince, whose doBHoioDB coofined oo Eiaaoe 
and Noimaiid^, iritB ii9iiaU7 courted for ao alljr by both 
fuD^ in. their seiml mwurels ; but havini^ little faith 
or iKHMur, be never acrupled to chai^ adea as often aa 
he saw or .c<NKeived it for his adyantage. After the 
great victoij over the Fre«ich, he dosed in with ^ii^ 
Heoiy, and gave his daughter to the young Prince. Wil- 
liam; jet at the same time, by the private encourfige- 
ment of Lewis^he prevailed on the King of £i])glaod to 
be eaiy in the conations of a peace. Upon the anfior- 
tttuate less of the pnnce, and the troubles in Nonnaiidy' 
thereupon, he fell again ffoin the king, gave hia otip^ 
dai^ter to WilSam the son of -Bobert, and struck up 
with France to take tiliat prince 8^n into proiectioo. 
But djiqg soon after, and leaving his son Geofiiy to 
succeed in thai earldom, ,lhe lung was of (^[unioa he 
could not any where besjfcow his daughter with JBoce ad- 
vantage, both for the security and enlaigqiieut of bis 
dowimons, than by f^vlog ber to this earl ; by wliich 
marriage Anjou would become an acquidtion. to Nor- 
mandy, and this be a more equal match to so focmidaMc 
a nei^ibour as France^ lo a short time the jnamage 
was eonchided ; and 1(^4: EarlGeoflQy had the iioDqur 
to introduce into the royal ftunily of England^ the sur- 
name of Plantageaet, bocoe by soniais^siuMxeediiJi^kivi^ 
which began with Henry H. who was die.^idcs& sou of 
this uiarriage. 

But the King of France; was }n graat discontent at. 

this match : be eaaly foresaw the dismal coBsequenoes to 

M 2 
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himself and his succeeBors, from such an increase of do- 
minion united to the crown of England : he knew what 
impressions might be made in future times to the shaking 
' of his throne by an aspu'uig and warlike king, if they 
should happen in a weak reign, or upon any great 6h 
contents in that kingdom. Which conjectures being 
-highly reasonable (and since often verified by events) 
he cast about to find some way of driving the King of 
England entirely out of France ; but having neither 
'pretext nor stomach in the midst of a peace to begin an 
open and formal quarrel, there fell out an accident 
which gave him plausible occasion of pursuing Ym 
' de4Bign. 

Charles the Good, Earl of Flanders, having been lately 
murdered by some of his subjects, upon private revenge, 
the King of France went in person to take revenge of 
the assassins ; which he performed with great justice and 
honour. But the late earl leaving no heir of his body, 
and several competitors appearing to dispute the succes- 
sion, Lewis rejected some others who seemed to have a 
fairer title, and adjudged it to William the son of Robert, 
the better to secure him to his interests upon any design 
he might engage in against the King of England. Not 
' content with this, he assisted the earl in pei'son, subdued 
his rivals, and left him in peaceable possession of his new 
dominion. 

' King Henry, on the other side, was very apprehen- 
sive of his nephew's greatness, well knowing to what 
end it was directed ; however, he seemed not to regard 
it, contentii^ liimsclf to give the eari employment at 
home by privately nourishing the discontents of his new 
subjects, and abetting underhand another pretender: for 
William had so entirely lost the hearts of his people, by 
bis intolerable avarice and exactions, that the principal 
towns in Flanders revolted from him, and invited Thier- 
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of Fraoce g ci cro t iiiy feaolved^^la apfiev eooiB ohmIa 
hkddenee^ aodtook hl&tyrd exp«^^ 
for that pmpote. V He. had mar^Md as fm mMx^fllft* 
wheBkt waa anddenly recaUed. to 4efeiid.Ua^4^^ 
niiiiioiig lirora the fiuy/of a^w<^ftd apd pioFofce^^- 
▼adar : for, Heoff, iiog of £og^pd»^ iiDved vidb^ipMlig- 
nation to aee the Fieiieh Ido^ Ja the nddil/of $ J^eieo» 
80 firequeiitly aod openlf mppArtiiig Ma awat ^an fopip i 
cnemx, thou^ it the best waj to. divert ]4ew]a|c|^ 
kincffiDS a fire ajiiittt him alnroad, hj foiciqg Mm i^m^ 
^ingiiiBh ooe at home: he Iherelore entered iiitii^M^ 
bowels of France, ravagiog and lading; waste aUf.Mipe 
him : and quicklj grew so formidable^ that the J^nfmb 
king, to porehase apeaee,-was iiycedito fpoaupe f^eirer 
more to asnst or favour tlie £arlof Flanden; hoicper, 
as it fell oat, this article proved tabe wholj^ Qf^dlesa;. 
for the young earl soon afkr gave battle.taThieKri%,iad 
put his whole armjtotheiotit; tmtpursiiiiigli^vpetiM^, 
herecdved a wound in ins^wriit, wjlich, by tl)e uu^ 
iuhiessof aanifeai^jcost JiimvJiiplifii. - 

• This one 8i(^ inoonaidenMe aocident did«^4ti^#ll 

• piobabili^ put « alop t& veiyt pcpt ev^as^^ Im^^^ tliat 
young prinee had survived ilia victoryy^il ia faas!dl|^j|o 
be doubted-bii^ liirea | [h^> tiie jnatnesy of Ma caosay^lj^ 
reputation of his valour, and the assistanoe jif tfia^^Jpng 
of Franee, lie would in a little time have r^ov ei^^op- 
nnmdy,. and perhaps his father'is liberty, which #Hl9Fe 
the two designs he had in af^atioo ^ nw. could Jhe weU 

<^have lidflsed the ciown ttf Fjigkmd , after thekhig^ 

• dea^ wh» was now k ,hb deie&e, wlwnlie had'S)^^ 
a tiU^ and no eompelitaialtt'view hakm, woawiPMiaitan 

•hlfant.^' '^^■- - ■•- —>-.- w.-.: ;. .■-.-;... r.^ .,.»; -.-rvi 

• 1129. ^ Upon athe ^kkiigw^t^immJm^l^ a 

great coun^ df Uie dotfy wwthM^la^kKii^hti^ 

Ji 3 
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put^Mo^ of prieBto «irho ^Hved In eoncttfaiDage, irlikb 
wasthegrestgvletvoceof the dnudi^ those a^ and 
fmd been oondemaed by aeverdcancMis. This aflWA- 
blj, thiflkidg to tidce a tnaie effisctual -ooiinie against 
tluit aboDHBaUoD, as It was €aileil,4efsreed severe pe* 
nidties upon those idio should >he guilty of breriiiog it, 
vfitvea^ the king ^to aee the Icrtr put in executkio^ 
i^dch ^e ^V9rf readily undestiMik, bat'perfermed other- 
wise than was expected, ekidii^ the force of the hnr by 
an evasion to his own advantage: for, exacting lines of 
the ddinquent priests, he suffered them to keep their 
«onctdlnnes without iiaarther disturbance; a Tery unac- 
^eountabk step on so wise « body for their own concern^ 
ments, as thexlergy of those Hnies is looked upon to have 
been ; and although perhaps the fa<^ be not worth re- 
cerdii^, it may serve as a lesson to all assemblies, never 
to trust tthe execution of a iaw in the hands of those, 
who will find it UMHre to thdr interests to see it broken 
tban observed. 

1132. The Empress Maude was now liapp^ de- 
livered of a son, who was afterward King of England by 
the name of -Henry the Second : and the king calling 
a parUament, had the oath of fealty jrepeated by the -no- 
bles and deigy to her and her isMie, adiich, in the 
compasa of three years, they all broke or ibigot 

1134. I think it nu^ deserve a place in this l^stoi^r 
to mention the last scene of Dnke Robert's life; who, 
either through the poorness or greatness of spirit, havluig 
outlived the loss of his honour, hb domimoiM^ Us Hher- 
ty, his eyesight, and fab only son, was at last forced to 
tnnk under the load of eighty years^ and must be allow- 
ed for the greatest example either of insensibility, or 
contempt of earthly things, that ever appeared in a sove- 
reign, or psivate penKm. He was a.porince hardly equa^ 
ted by any in his time for valotnr, conduct, and courle- 
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hw rj^to for « iHMJnn,^ pWMiMgihM^hi wW) p ai-mtk 
tiftfv^taim, «Mdb-tar<i^ biw<Mte**tB»d iw i*w » 



wbon-it enoMk wlut fcia .ariiawy if iiw ■ ■mo <w|^ 

pl^^: wbCM it fSMKa llUMB ba«»K -tlk wfainU iHNi 

«Ute«|9reaaed to akMrfab betutr le«far<iMMaM, 
^ir tae WMt leli iiif tmn^ or budf nwniif r hkai^hH 
b7 becomiDg pendiKwr to aiHiie panedul pteoe<-in!tte 
««igbhMdioed ; ail .vUdi we hmra Ikrad i» tm-ifKr- 
IvB^dby^ «rlBie wntsich ia •■rfnn'tUMiaadxDUttlX- 
\l3i, &iacc>tbeiedwotioa«f JIaBB«ii^lotfarkueV 
-flbe^Dce, he £>uiid it necenuy lorln •SdM<l»'^MA 
fin dnt 2)i*e6y KMnepartcrf-faigtiwgTliaBBt'CWrjiyMii} 
and ■ tittle before the death ol Bobart lie made -twtat 
'W9«ge :there. It vm jatservrijle-aDiUi^BnjtfMt 

- in ha pn— ge Aim ZVoHmMtrlatoEng^>Bd,-tb&MiiMr«f 
bk danger hitiiiadeyaiy Jeep ifjMBiriaiMmhtarihJ; 

which he discoTered iiy a great refoiination io his Kfe, 
by redi-eaaiui; several grievaaccs, and doing manj acis 
' of piety ; and Io show tjic EteadincEs of big resolii lions, 
he kept ihera to the last, making a pK^regs throu^ 
most parts of Normandy, treating hie Bubjects in all 
placeg witli great familiarity aud kiiidueeg, grantiug their 
petition^ ussing ihe'n taxes, and in a nord, giving all 
ptnsiblc marks of a religiotis, wise, and graciouB prince. 
Beluroing to St- Denys 1e FormcDt from hb progreie 
a little iudkposed, he there fell iulo a fever upon a siir- 
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body was coaveyed to England, and buried at Reading 
in the abbej-church hiinself had founded. 

It is hard to affirm any thii^ pecidiar of this prince*! 
character ; those authors who have attempted it mei>> 
tioiiing verj little but what was common to him with 
thousands of other men ; neither have they recorded 
any of those personal circumstances or passages, which 
only can discover such qualities of the mind as most 
distinguish one man from another. These defects may 
perhaps appear in the stories of many succeeding l^ugs ; 
which makes me hope I shall not be altogether blamed 
for sometimes disappointing the reader in a point where- 
in I could wish to be the most exact 

As to his person, he is described to be of middle sta- 
tute ; his body strong-set and fleshy ; his hair black ; 
his eyes large ; his counienance amiable, and very plea- 
sant, especially when he was merry. He was tempe- 
rate in meat and drink, and a hater of effeminacy ; a 
vice or folly much complained of in his time, especially 
that circumstance of long artificial hair, which he forbad 
upon severe penalties. His three principal virtues were 
prudence, valour, and eloquence. These were counter^ 
balanced by Uiree great vices ; avarice, cruelty, and lust ; 
of which the first is proved by the frequency of his taxes ; 
the second, by liis treatment of Duke Robert ; and the 
last was notorious. But the proof of his virtues, doef 
not depend on single instances, manifesting themselves 
through the whole course of a long reign, which was 
hardly attended by any misfortune that prudence, jus- 
tice, or valour could prevent. He came te the crown 
at a ripe age, when he had passed thirty years ; having 
learned, in his private life, to struggle with hardships, 
whereof he had liis share, from the capriciousness and 
injustice of both rtis brothers; azid bv observing their 
failures he had learned to avoid them in himself; being 
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steady aad luuform ia bis whole conduct, which were 
qiialiliea (hey both Geemed chief!)' to uant Thie like- 
wise made him «> very tenacious as be was observed to 
tc in ilia love aDd liatri'd. lie was a sliict observei- of 
justice, which he seems never lo have violated, but in 
thitt particular cose, which political cosuists are pleasrd 
lo iligpenBe vrith. where ihe dbpute is about a crowD. 
lu that he t •''"*''■ • 

Consider him as a [vivate roan, be was perhaps the 
rooEt accomplished perwo of his age ; having a facetious 
w'a, cultivated by learning, and advanced with a great 
share of natural eloquence, which nas his peculiar talent : 
and it was no doubt the sense he had of this last perfec- 
tioa iu Idmself, that put iiini so ofteu upon calliug toge- 
ther tlie gieai councils of the nation, where natural ora- 
tory is of most figure as well as use. 



TtiE veucralion nliieli people are supposed naturally 
to pay to a right line, and a laivful title in [heir kingi, 
must be upheld by a long uiiioterrupled tucccssion, other- 
wise it quickly loses opinion, upon which (lie strength 
of it, although not the justice, is entirely founded : 
and where breaches have been already made in the 
lineal descent, there is little security in a good title 
(ihoush confirined by promiges and oaths) where the law- 
ful heir is absent, and a popular aspiring pretender near 

t Here the sentcncp tweali off short, and b left uneDifhed. 
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41^ band. /JMh l4hWb iiil3r^lNnifoiJdMADfiir««r 

fajiihiijtiiiintoiii I ncAo far the InPiiiMeABff kiDflii and 

.4teriBiwi ibm «biQiir«ll«ia |)e jmitly cwlbrql^ lif aogr 
,imlswm bmiMtght «f Jlrtiiie.prUiQei^ wbo^JMng abteia at 
rtheir predeceiBor^s death, have peaceaUy MMHsmM* 
'Ihe 'jeimia«Micef ibc^ ^mjr diflfey^qftiiiiQPWOBse, 
.^either Jljr ttegirf«4^aeM ox. jwitiAeiof .p9)|tfAdfii%^ else 
Jqrijlie king offtabUshwont of Imd wcfs^ppoo. 
; 113 Jl* Stephen, jEarl of Bouifiga^ wbfm limmt' i^ 
•b^ea afawad^ jhown io the Stxegioijag relgo, wm the 
aeeond of three hzotbeia, whereof the /eldest wa» ^Obeo- 
4Mid, Eaid^if Blol% a toreiielgo priooe, and Heoi^, the 
yottiagett, WM l^shofi^of Wdoohefltei; and^tke pope'aj^gale 
^ Eoghuid. At the time of King Hemy's death,, his 
dani^ter the empress was with her husband the £arl of 
AnJQu,. a grave and cautious prince, altcigetber lu^iali- 
£ed for sudden enterprise : but Earl Ste(41ieii, who had 
attended the king in his last expedition, made po great 
despatch for £i||^am)»* ^at the cqwiGil had npt^hne 
tf^ meet and. make anj declaration about a sno^fpor. 
When the lords wore assembled, the legate had already, 
lly bis fv«dit and inteeace^ai«oi|g,thfjD,.b^^ oirer a 

.fseat puff to this fbrothfBr's interests ; and t^ tajd Uia^ 
4iel( Juioftriflg with wbat,,«iof3e6S:the Mke mtM^ wfse . 
med.by bis :l«o hmit :predecesiQK% a^as noeiy J^^giia^ of . 
lfis:promises.lo.a«ieiid.iheUw%Aijn^ft^ md 

*'vednSMi gviNirances: Ibr.aU whioh tbe.rJbW^pp iande i togfc 
10 be .guacantee. Aod liwa lies fiy^l^H^ 'Olbecte^ 
tboBO rerj peiaooi who ted eo lateij«.aiidt ipjo idlfpp 
jL iiMiUierr mwe.thaa oifie fwooo^ li^^ 

• SttplieB irit.kt Botdojuie wbi ht wcrfvai the aswi of Pssfi^t 

death. B. S. /, 
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The motiyes wbonebj the nobility was fwajed to 
proceed after this raanner, were obvioiu eooQ^ There 
had been a peipetoal straggle between them and their 
former kiii|giB in the defence of their liberties ;^ Unr the 
security whereoi^ thej tbou^t a king elected withonl 
other title, would be readier to enter into any oUq;a- 
tions, and being held in constant dependence, would be 
less tempted to Iweak them : therefore, as at his ooronih 
tioB, they obtained foil secpri^ by his takii^ new and 
additional oaths in fayomr of their liberties, their oath 
of fealty to him was but conditional, to be of ibice bo 
longer than he should be true to those stipulationi. 

But other reasons were contriyed and giyen out to 
satisfy the people : they were told it Wfi an indignity 
for so noble a nation to be goyemed by a woman ; that 
the late king had promised to many laA dau^iter with- 
in the realm, and by consent of parliament, neither of 
which was obseryed : and lastly, Hugh Bigod, steward 
to King Henry, took a yoluntary oath, before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that his master, in his last 
aicknesB, had, upon some displeasure^ disioherited his 
daughter. I 

He reeeiyed the crown with one grfat adyantage 
tliat could best enable him to preserye it4 this was the 
possession of his uncle's treasures, auMmnting to one 
hundred thousand pounds, and reckoned as a prodigioDa 
sum in those days; b^ the help of which, without eyer 
raising one tax upon the people, he defended an uigost 
title against the lawfol heir during a perpetual contest of 
almost twenty years. 

In order to defend himself against any sudden iny»* 
sion^ which he lud cause enough to expect, he gaye all 
men lieense to build castles upon their lands; which 
pvoyed a very mistaken piece of politics, althoiigh 
frounded upon some affiearance of xeason. The kisf 
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supposed that no invader would venture to advance 
into the' heart of his country, without reducing everj 
castle in his way ; which must be a work of much time 
and difficulty, nor would be able to afford men to 
block them up, and secure his retreat : which way of 
arguing may be good enough to a prince of an undis- 
puted title, and entirely in the hearts of his subjects : 
but, numerous castles are ill defenders of an usurpation* 
being the common retreat of malecontents, where they 
can fly with security, and discover their affections as 
they please; by which means the enemy, although 
beaten in the field, may still presei've his footing in the 
bowels of a country ; may wait supplies from abroad, 
and prolong a war for many years ; nor, while he is 
master of any castles, can he ever be at mercy by any 
sudden misfortune ; but may be always in a condition 
of demanding terms for himself. These, and many other 
effects of so pernicious a counsel, the king found 
through the whole course of his reign ; which was en- 
tirely spent in sieges, revolts, surprises, and surrenders} 
with very few battles, but no decisive action : a peri^ 
od of much misery and confusion, which afibrds little 
that is memorable for events, or useful for the iostruc* 
tion of posterity. 

1136. The first considerable enemy that appeared 
against him was David, King of Scots ; who having taken 
the oath of fealty to Maude and her issue, beii^ fai-tlier 
engaged by the ties of blood, and stirred up through 
the persuasions of several English nobles, began to take 
up arms in her cause ; and invading the northern parts, 
took Carlisle and Newcastle ; but, upon the king^s spee- 
dy approach witli his forces, a peace was presently 
made, and the towns restored. However, the Scottish 
prince would by no me.aD8 renounce his fidelity to the 
empress, by paying homage to Stephen ; so that an ex* 
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pedkDt was found to have it performed by hn eldest 
soQ : io coodderatioo of whidi, the king gave, or rather 
restored to him, the Earldom of Huntit^n. 

Upon his return to London from this expedition, he 
happened to fail sidL of a lethar;^, and it was confidently 
l^ven out that he was dead. This report was, with 
great industry and artifice, dispemed by his enemies : 
which quickly discovered the ill inclination of several 
lords ; who, although they never believed the thing, yet 
made use of it for an occasion or pretext to fortify their 
castles, which they refused to surrender to the king him- 
self ; but Stephen was resolved, as he said, to convince 
them that he was alive and well ; for coming against 
them before he was expected, he recovered Exeter, 
Norwich, and other fortified places, although not with- 
out much difficulty. 

It 18 obvious enough to wonder how a prince of so 
much valour, and other excellent endowments, elected 
by the church and state, after a compliance with aU 
conditions they could impose on him, and in an age 
when so little regard was had to the lineal descent, last- 
ly confirmed by the pope himself should be soon de- 
serted and opposed by those very persons who had been 
the most instrumental to promote him. But, beside his 
defective title, and the undistinguished liberty of build- 
ii^ castles, there were three drcumstances which very 
much contributed to those perpetual revolts of the no* 
bles against him: first, that upon his coming to the 
crown he was very liberal in distributing lands and 
honours to several youi^ gentlemen of noble birth, who 
came to make their court, whereby he hoped to get the 
reputatloo of a generous prince, and to strengthen fab 
party agafaist the erniwess : but, by this encouragement, 
the number of pretenden quickly grew too fiat upon 
him ; 9nd when he had granted all he was able, he was 
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forced to dismisB the rest with promises and excuses ; 
who, either out of enyy or disconteDt, or else to mend 
their fortunes, never failed to become his enemies upon 
the first occasion that offered. Secondlj, when he had 
reduced several castles and towns which had given the 
lixst example of defection from him, he hardly inflicted 
the least punishment on the authors; which unseasona- 
ble mercy, that in another prince, and another age, 
would have been called greatness of spirit^ passed in 
him for pusillanimity and fear, and is reckoned, bf the 
writers of those times, to have been the cause of many 
succeeding revolts. The third circumstance was of a 
different kind : for, observing how^ little good effect he 
had found by his liberality and indulgence, he would 
needs try the other extreme, which was not his talent 
He began to infringe the articles of his charter ; to re- 
call or disown the promises he had made ; and to re- 
pulse petitioners with rough treatment ; which was the 
more unacceptable, by being new and unexpected. 

1137. Mean time the Earl of Anjou, who was net 
in a condition to assert his wife's title to England, hesr- 
ing Stephen was employed at home, entered Nomaodjr 
with a smaU force, and found it no difficult matter to 
several towns. The Normans, in the present 
tion of affairs, not well knowing what prince to obey, 
at last sent an invitation to Theobald, Earl of Bk^ 
King Stephen's eldest brother, to accept their dukedom, 
upon the condition of protecting them from the present 
insults of the Earl of Anjou. But, before this natter 
could come to an issue, Stephen, who upon reduction 
of the towns already mentioned, had found a short in- 
terval of quiet from his English subjects, arrived with 
unexpected speed in Normandy; where GeoflHy of 
Aiyou sooB fled before him, and the whole duchy came 
over to his obedience; for the farther settlement where- 



0^ Jie iiiad»p^t0eNrilhthe>Klif1l^^ e^iiadMiJi 

Idft 8011 Eustace Ddie ef IVdriiiiHlf , sod nmdii IStt 
,9wear fealty to- that firioee^ aa#do^i^ fi^Ptnage. Ilii 
brodieF Tkeobald,Tirlio begaa l6 expo^tolite ttpdii' tBii 
d»a{ypoiotiiie&% be pacified with a peii^eti of tirb^i9# 
flaod^iaaiks s^ iKid' eveo the^ Eari «f Afijoa Mttibe^ Wl^ 
in tigfal ^ his. wife^ ttiade demaadii of Sl<spheit fifr the 
klpgdOBi of £iig^laDd,^diDg he was im etiuaFffiatch ai 
present^ was persuaded to hecome his peiKiOiier f^r fiiri' 
thousand more.t ' ' 

Stephen, upon his retnm to England^ met wl^ aifr ai^ 
count of new troublea firom the north ; for the King 6jf 
Scots^ under pretence of observing his oath of fealt^ttf 
the ^npresSj infested tlie borders, and frequently nia]^% 
cruel inroads, plundered and laid waste all before hitn. 

1 1 38« In order to revenge this base and perfidious 
treatment, the king, in bis march northward, sat ddWflt 
before Bedford, and took it aHer a siege of twentjrdirfi^ 
This town was part of thie earldom of Huntingctjiiu 
given by Stephen in the late peace to the eldeiit gon of 
the ScottiA Ihig, finr which th^ yoln^ ^bce cl^ 
homage to< him; Audit was ttpoid that kecoutit defedd^d^ 
by a gairlsen of Scots; Upon intelligence of dlis^rti^ 
render* IQng David, dv^t^ome with fiuy/ eMerej^ 
Northumberkttd; where^ letting Joose the fa^^of fi!i 
soldiers, he permitted luad' encouraged them to cdiitiiii 
^•iMuiQer of inhumanities; which they perfohned 1^ 
so ^ceeratAe amann^ as would* scared be ciedible, if it 
wei«' not attested by ahnost'the unitersal cbiise&t bf 
wiitenr they ripped ^^^%omen with child, <frew out 
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* The nntfk of N^nitaii^ i« tp he undentop^here* 
in that age was eqaivalnt to one of 31,0001. sterling in Ihe t 

D. s^ ■^^•■-- ' ^ ' -'' ' -:- "'' ' ' "■ ■ "^ '^^"^^^^^^ 

f FiTetiimandmarks 4ir flfhrer cpio,was, m Uiisr^B, «l^ th^^ilil 
valae as the som of TJ^iSfd. foioitm. <^in«fic)r, ifi ilo»- ^Jiap^9fii% 

the N<HiDanic mark seems to he used. D. S. 
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the infants, and tossed them upon the pointB of their 
lances: they murdered priests before the altars; then 
ciittiog the heads from off the crucifixes, in their stead 
put on the heads of those thej had murdered : with 
manj other instances of monstrous barbarity too foul to 
relate :* but cruelty being usually atteT)ded with cow- 
ardice, this perfidious prince upon the approach of King 
Stephen fled into places of security. The King of £ng^ 
land, finding no enemy on whom to employ his revenge, 
marched forward into the country, destroying with fire 
and sword all the southern parts ; and would, in all pro- 
bability, have made terrible impressions into the heart of 
Scotland, if he had not been suddenly recalled by a 
more dangerous fire at home, which had been kindled 
in his absence, and was now broken out into a flame. 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late 
king, came into England some time after the advance- 
ment of Stephen to the crown ; and yielding to the ne> 
cessity of the time, took the oath of fealty upon the same 
condition used by the other nobles, to be of force so long 
as the king should keep his faith with him, and preserve 
his dignity inviolate : but, being in his heart wholly de- 
voted to the interests of tlie empress his nster, and 
moved by the persuasions of several religious men, he 
had, with great secrecy and application, so far practised 
upon the levity or discontent of several lords, as to gain 
them to his party : for, the king had, of late, very much 
alienated the nobles against him ; first, by seizii^ seve- 
ral of their persons, and dispossessing them of their 
lands ; and secondly, by taking Into his favour William 
d'Yprcs, a Flemish commander, of noble birth, but ba- 
nished by his prince. This man, with many of his fol- 
lowers, the king employed chiefly both in his couocili 

* It should be— « too foul to be related* S. 
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aud ilia armiefli ao4 made him Emi^ Ken^ totbe 
envy and disjileasiire of his Eii^ish 8iibject& Tlie Eari 
of GloiH^ter» therefore, and hU acGompMccs, haviag 
prepared all thiiigs oecessary for an iosoiiecticiii^ it wan 
9greed among them, that while the kuig was engt|^ 
agauiat the Scots, each of Uiem should secure whttto>irn8 
and casUes ibfsy could, and openlj declare for , the^ em- 
press. According^ Earl Bohert sudden^ fortifiedlfim 
self in Bristol ; the rest followed his exampte ; Here* 
ford,^ Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Dover, and many t»ther plan- 
ces, w«re sensed b^ several lords ; and the defectioo grew 
so ftmnidable, that the king, to his great grief^ was farced 
to leave his Scottish expedition unfinished, and return 
with aU possible speed to suppress the rebellioo begUR 
by his subjects ; having first left the care of the nwBth to 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, with orders car^ilLy to ' 
observe the motions of the Scots. 

Whilst the king was em{d||ped in the south in reduo* 
i|g his discontented lords aiod their castles to hia obe- 
dience, David, presuming updn the distance between 
them, re-entered England with ntore numerous force% 
and greater designs, than before: for, withoul losing 
more time than what was necessary to pillage and de- 
stroy the countiy as he marched, he resolved to berate 
York ; which^if hecoiild force to surrender, would serve 
as a convenient frontier against the English. To lUa 
end, advancing near the city, and having pitched his 
tents, he sat down before it with his whole army. In the 
mean tune Archbishop TMrstao, having already sum- 
moned the nobles and |i||ry of the shire and parts ad? 
jaceat, had, by powerfid persuasions, incited them tQi(dl<^ 
fend their country against a treacherous, bloo^^fNRilii 
restless enemy : ^ that before the King of Scotland coMl 
make any progress in tite sic^ the whole power of tl^ 
north was united agaioet lum, under the EairVof AHi6>' 
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marie, and several otlier nobles. Archbishq) Thuntan 
happening to fall sick, could not go in person to the ar- 
my, but sent the Bishop of Durham in his stead ; bj 
whose encouragements the English, although in number 
far infbrior, advanced boldly toward the enemy, and of- 
ftred them battle ; which was as readily accepted by 
the Scots: who, sending out a party of horse to secure 
the rising ground, were immediately attacked by the 
English, and after a sharp dispute entirely defeated. In 
the heat of the battle, the King of Scots, and his son Hen- 
ry, Earl of HiintingtoDj gave many proofs of great per- 
sonal valour. The young prince fell with such fierce- 
ness upon a body of the English, that he utterly broke 
and dispersed thera ; and was pursuing his victory, when 
a certain man, bearing aloft the head of an enemy he had 
cut off, cried out, it was the head of the Scottish king ; 
which being heard and believed on both sides, the Eng- 
lish, who had lately fled, Allied again, assaulting their 
enemies with new vigour ; the Scots, on the other side, 
discouraged by the supposed death of their prince, be- 
gan to turn their backs : the king and his son used all 
endeavours to stop their flight, and made several brave 
stands against the enemy ; but the greatest part of their 
army being fled, and themselves almost encompassed, 
they were forced to give way to fortune^ and with much 
difficulty made their esrape. 

The loss on the English side was inconsiderable ; but 
of Scots, by general consent of writers, ten thousand 
were slain. And thus ended the war of the standard, 
as it was usually called by the authors of that age ; be- 
cause the English, upon a certain engine raised the 
roast of a ship, on the top whereof, in a silver box, they 
put the consecrated wafer, and fasteix^d the standards 
of Sl Peter and other saints : this gave them courage, 
by remembering they were to fight in the presence of 
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QitA: aodfervedlfteirkefaraMirikwheretD 
t^ wbeo^thej should bappea to be dkpened b^ 
cident orimifartiiiie. 

M30. Meaa tine the Jang was equilfy success&d 
against fab rebdlioiis kfdi at home, hayiB^ taken aMiil 
of their castles and stioDg holds: and the £ari of Gku- ' 
cesler hhnsd^ no logger able to make aoj ifsista»ee» 
withdrew intoNormaiidy; tocoocert new neasures with 
the empress his sist^. Thns the king had Idsure and 
oppoitunity for another expedition into Scotland, to pur- 
sue and improFe his Yictorj, whefe he met with no op- 
position: however, he was at length persuaded witfi 
much difficult to accept his own conditions of a peace; 
and David delivered up to him his eldest son fionj, as 
hostage for peifonnance of articles between tliem. 

The king, in his return homeward, laid siefe to Lud- 
low castle, which had not been reduced with the rest: 
here Prince Henry of Scothn^ boiling with youth and 
iHlour, and expodng his penon upon all occanooi^ was 
lifted from his hone by an iron grapple let down ten 
the wan, and would have been hoisted up into the caa- 
tk, if the king had noi immediately flown to his asnst- 
ance, and broo^ him off with his own hands by main 
force from the enemy, whom he soon eompdled to anr- 
render the castle. 

1 140. Stephen faavii^ thns snbdi^ his inveterate 

enemies the Scots, and reduced Ids rebdHous noble^ be* 

gan to entertain hopes of enjoying a little ease. Buthe 

was destined to the possession of a cvown with perpetual 

disturbance; for be wfajbardly returned from his noi^ 

them expedition, when he received intelligence thaj^ the 

empress, accompanied by her brother the Earl 9iA 

cester, was j^reparing to come fo England, in 

dispute her title to the kingdom. Theking, whoj^qeir^ 

by experience what a powerful party she already hadtO 
VOL. vn. N 
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espouse her interest^ very rease&ablf coodudedy the de» 
feetioD firomi him would be much greater when die ap* 
peared io person to countenaoce and reward it; he there- 
fore b^au again to repent of the licence he had granted 
for building castles, which w«re nov Ukefy to prcme so 
many places of security for his eneniai^^ and foiiifica*' 
tiona against himself; for he knew not whom to tnut, 
vehemently suspecting his uoblea ever since their last 
revolt. He therefore cast about for some . artifice tt> get 
into his hands as many of their castles as he could *. in 
the. strength and magniUcenoe of which kind of strue- 
tures, the bishops had far outdone the rest, and were up^ 
on that, as well as other accounts, very much midigned 
and envied by the tempmal lords, who were e3Ctremely 
jealous of the clmrch's increasing power, and glad upon 
all occasions to see the prelates humbled. The king, 
therefore, having fiormed his project, resolved to malw 
trial where it would be lent invidious, and where he 
could foresee least danger in the consequences. At # 
parliament or assembly of nobles at Oxford, it was on^ 
ti'ived to raise a quarrel between the servants of some 
bishops, and those of Alan count of Jlinan in Bretagne^ 
upon a contention of rooms in their inns. Stephen took 
hold of this advantage, sent.for the bishops, taxed then 
with breaking his peace, and demanded the keys of thehr 
castles, adding threats of imprisonment if they dared to 
disobey. Those whom the king chiefly suspected, or ra- 
ther who had built the most and strongest castles, wera 
ftoger. Bishop of Salisbury, with his nephew and natu- 
ral son the Bishops of Ely and MKoln: whomtheking^ 
by many circumstances of rigour, compelled to surren- 
der» gcAag himself in person to seize the Devizes, then 
esteemed the noblest structure of Europe, and built by 
the finemeationed Bishop Roger; whose treasure^ to the 



«^ at tKe^ itse time^ kito diekld|('t iHoid) wl^ 

iofinnity. 

14 Bisf, perlNif%* ool be ihaaijbi g dtgicwito to iiy 
AMMeAiBKtftbefartiiiieaaftMtpitlate; wlKi,froMtk» 
lowdi'beginiiiig^cane t»be» wkhMit dHfiutfe, OefMil- 
est ehurehiDUi of aay mbjcct In Mv ige. It hapipaoed 
thftt the Itte King Benrj, in the re^ of Uir btfoilKr, ^ 
iflg. at a yillage in Normandy, waoied a prieit to mf 
ma» be^Mre hiniaiicl hb train; when this min^ who iiw 
a peer curate tbereabovti^ olfered fa v service^ and' pef- 
formed it with 00 mnbh dexterity aad speed, that the 
floldierB who- attended the prince reoommeDded iiim to 
their master upon that account, as a yeij proper cbap- 
lun for militaiy men. But it seems lie liad other tv 
lents: for having gotten intd the prince's serylee^ he 
aoon discovered great applkatioti and address^ mncb or- 
der and'ieeoBomy in the management of his master'^fer- 
taoes, which were wholly lieft to his care. After HenryV 
ndvancement to the crowi^ this chaplain grew chief in 
hisfaivottr andcanftdenee; waa made Bishop of Saii»> 
hiiry. Chancellor of Eagland, emi^oyed in aU his mad 
ire^ty affidra, and iisitdly left vlo^;erenr of the realm 
whyeUieldngwaa absent in Nonnamly. He was among 
the first that awore feal^ to Maude and her ksne; and 
aoMBg the firit that revolted from her to Stephen; offer- 
1^^ such veoMMM in counctt ibr setUng her^aside, as, try 
the credit and opinion of hia wisdom, were very pieva- 
tent. But the king, hapfowyears, forgot all oUigationa, 
and the bishop fell a sacrifice in hhiold i|;e to those tieap 

• Thitf prekte'f tretmre is doabtlen computed by the aaaUSfTXir 
SaxoD mark ; the me of which stiU prevailed in England : and em 
tiMit conputed, itanoMttfltoaTartsBm, eqoal to ahoot lld,8Mf.af 
modem ooaey^ D. 8. 
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surcs he had been so heaping up for its support A just 
reward for his ingratitude toward the prince that raised 
him, to be ruined bj the ingratitude of another, whom 
he had been so very instrumental to rabe. 

But Heniy Bishop of Winchester, the pope's legate, 
not able to endure this violation of the church, called a 
council of all the prelates to meet at Winchester, where 
the king being summoned, appeared by his advocate, 
who pleaded his ca^se with much learning ; and the 
Archbishop of Rouen coming to the council, declared his 
opinion, that although the canons did allow the Irnhops 
to possess castles, yet in dangerous times they ought to 
deliver them up to the king. This opinion Stephen fol- 
lowed very steadily, not yielding a tittle, although the 
legate his brother used all means, both rough and gentle, 
to work upon him. 

The council of bishops broke up without other effect 
than that of leaving in their minds an implacable hatred 
to the king, in a very opportune juncture for the inte- 
icsts of Maude, who, about this time, landed at Ports- 
nioutli with her brother Robert Eail of Gloucester. 
The whole force she brought over for this expedition 
consisted but of one hundred and forty knights ; for she 
trusted altogether in her cause and lier friends. With 
this slender attendance she went to Arundel, and was 
there received into the castle by the widow of the late 
king ; while Earl Robert, accompanied only by twenty 
men, marched boldly to his own city of Gloucester, in 
order to raise forces for the empress, where the towns- 
men turned out the king's garrison as soon as they heard 
of his approach. 

King Stephen was not surprised at the news of the 
empri*»'s arrival, being a thing he had always counted 
upon, and was long preparing himself against. He was 
glad to hear liow ill sbc was provided, and resolved to 
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use the opportaoi^ of her brother's absence; fer, Imst- 
log down to Arundel with a imiBicient strength, he laid 
siege to the castle, in hqpes^ by securing her penoo, to 
put a q>eed7 end to the war. 

But there wanted not some veij near about the Hog, 
' whO) ilBiTouring the par^ of Maude, had credit enough 
to prevail with him not to venture time and iepatatio|i 
against an impiegnable fortress; but rather, by with- 
drawing his forces, permit her to retire* to some less for- 
tified place, where she might more easily fisll into Ids 
hands. This advice the king took against his own 
opinion ; the empress fled out of Arundel by night ; 
and, after frequent shifting her stages through several 
towns, which had already declared in her favour, fixed 
herself at last at Liucoln ; where, having all thii^ pro- 
vided necessary for her defence, she resolved to eon- 
tiQue, and expect either a genei'al revolt of the Engfish 
to her side, or the decision of war between the king and 
her brothier. 

1141. But Stephen, who had pursued the empress 
from place to place, hearing she had shut herself up' in 
Lincoln, resolved to give her no rest ; and to help on 
his design, it fell out that the citizens, in hatred to the 
Earl of Chester, who commanded there for the empress, 
sent a private invitation to tlie king, with promise to de- 
liver the town and their governor into his hands. Tne 
king came accordingly, ami possessed himself of tlic 
town ; but Biaude and the Earl made their escape a 
few days before. However, many great persons of 
Maude's party remained prisoners to the king, and 
among the rest the Earl of Chester's wife, who was 
daughter to ^e Earl of Ghmcester. These two eatb 
resolving to attempt the relief of their friends, marched 
with all their forces near Lincoln, where they found the 
enemy drawn up and ready to receive them. The 
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surcs he had been so heaping up for its support A just 
reward for his ingratitude toward the prince that raised 
him, to be ruined bj the ingratitude of another, whom 
he had been so very instrumental to raise. 

But Heniy Bishop of Winchester, the pope's legate, 
not able to endure this violation of the church, called a 
council of all the prelates to meet at Winchester, where 
the king being summoned, appeared by his advocate, 
who pleaded his ca^se with much learning ; and the 
Archbishop of B^uen coming to the council, declared his 
opinion, that although the canons did allow the Inshops 
to possess castles, yet in dangerous times they ought to 
deliver them up to the king. This opinion Stephen fol- 
lowed very steadily, not yielding a tittle, although the 
legate his brother used all means, both rough and gentle, 
to work upon him. 

The council of bishops broke up without other effect 
than that of leaving in their minds an implacable hatred 
to the king, in a veiy opportune juncture for the inte- 
rests of Maude, who, about this time, landed at Ports- 
mouth with her brother Robert Earl of Gloucester. 
The whole force she brought over for this expedition 
consisted but of one hundred and forty knights ; for she 
trusted altogether in her cause and lier friends. With 
this slender attendance she went to Arundel, and was 
there received into the castle by the widow of the late 
king ; while Earl Robert, accompanied only by twenty 
men, marched boldly to his own city of Gloucester, in 
order to raise forces for the empress, where the towns- 
men turned out the king's garrison as soon as they heard 
of his approach. 

King Steplien was not surpiised at the news of the 
empress's arrival, being a thing he had always counted 
upon, and was long preparing himself against. He was 
glad to hear how ill she was provided, and resolved to 
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use the o|iportiioity^ of her broCher't abBeoce ; tat^ h«k- 
log down to Anindel with a infficleDt streiq^tli, he laid 
siege to the castle, io hqpes^ by seeaiing her penoo, to 
put a qieed^ end to the war. 
But there wanted not some veiy near about the Hog, 

' whO) (arouring the par^ of Maude, had credit enou|^ 
to prevail with him not to Tenture time and leputatlofi 
against an im[H!egndble fortress ; but rather, by' with- 
drawing hn forces, permit her to retire* to some less for- 
tified place, where she might more easily fiedl into Ids 

' hands. This advice the kiog took against lib own 
opinion ; the empress fled out of Arundel by nig^t ; 

' and, after frequent shiftily her stages througli sereral 
towns, which had already declared in her favour, fixed 
herself at last at Lincoln ; where, having all diings pro- 
vided necessary for her defence, she resolved to oon- 
tinue, and expect either a general revolt of the Engfish 
to lier side, or the decision of war between the kii^ and 
her brothiBr. 

1141. But Stephen, who had pursued the empress 
from place to place, hearing she had shut herself up' in 
Lincoln, resolved to give her no rest ; and to help on 
his design, it fell out that the citizens, in hatred to the 
Earl of Chester, who commanded there for the empress, 
sent a private invitation to the kiog, with (nromise to de- 
liver the town and their governor into his hands. Toe 
king came accordingly, and possessed himself of tlic 
town ; but Biaude and the Earl made their escape a 
few days before. However, many great persons of 
Maude's party remained prisoners to the king, and 
among the rest the Eari of Chester's wife, who was 
daughter to the Earl of Gloucester. These two earb 
resolving to attempt the relief of their friends, mafcbed 
with all theur forces near Lincoln, where they found the 
enemy drawn up and ready to receive them. The 
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Qe:st mornioig;, flt^ btXih cxSored b^ the lords, ami acr 
cepted by ibe kiog, ticKib sides made reader to eogafge. 
The Idqg havtng 4i8|Mwed fais cayalrj oo «aeh wins, 
placed himself at the head of Ms foot, i» whom he jrc- 
poaed .most co^fideooe. The army of 4lie lords was 
(divided in three todies ; those irhom King Stephen had 
baoiahed were placed in the middle, the Earl of Ohester 
)ed the vap, and tl^e Earl of Gloucester commanded the 
rear. The battle was fouglit at first with equal advan- 
tage, and great c4)stinac7 on both sides : a(t length the 
right wing of the king's horse, pressed by the Earl of 
Chester, galloped away, not without suspicion of treach- 
ery ; the left followed the example. The king bebekt 
theur fUght, and, encouraging tliose about him, fell will) 
undaunted valour upon the enemy ; and being for some 
time bravely seconded by his foot, did great execution. 
At length overpovered by numbers, his men began to 
disperse, and Stephen was left ahnost alone with hia 
sword in his hand, wherewith he opposed his person 
agaiast a whole victorious army, nor durst any be so 
ha^dy to approach him ; the sword breaking, a citizen 
of Lincoln p^t into his hands a Danisli battle-axe, with 
which he struck to the ground the Earl of Chester,* who 
{H'esumed to come within his reach. But Uiis weapon 
l^ewise flying in pieces with the force of those fiirioua 
I>Iqws he dealt on all sides, a bold knight of the empress^a 
party, pained William de Keynes, laid hold on his hel- 
met, and immediately cried out to his fellows, ** I have 
got the king/' Thep the rest ran in, and he was taken 
prisoner. 

The king being thus secuied, wa^ presented to the em- 
press, then at Gloucester, and by her orders conveyed ta 
Bristol ; where he continued in strict custody nine 

* The Earl of Chester lived nevertheless to fight other battles, and 
Cj^ twelve years afterward by poison. D. %. 
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nNufag, aitlMNigh «tli bmiwrtUe UmU tn t Iv 
time, «ofil «iilier ttpQo Qiide«¥«iiliig to DHfte IdB 
er la naiioe to the IjoiidoiieK, wiio hid a fmil iSb^^ 
far their Vam, he w«f, b^ txptem eomamA ftem te 
enpie8i»1a]dlolnNi% and used with other evcumliDees 
of aevecky. 

Thfe TictoKy iru followed by a general defectioa of 
almost the iHiole ftiogdom ; and the Earl of Aofoii, has- 
bud to the eatprem, upon the fame of the kha^s defeat 
and knfniaoiiffieDt, reduced wUhoat any difflcohy the 
whole duchy of Normaody to his obedience. 

The kgate himself ahbou^ brother to Xing Sftephqi, 
received her at HVinchester with great solemnity, accept- 
ed her oath for governing with justice, redressing grievan- 
ces, and BOpportipg the rights of the church, and took 
the old conditional one of feal^ to her ; then In an as- 
sembly of bishops and deigy convoked Sat the purpose, 
he displayed the miscarriages of his brother, and de- 
clared hb approbation of the empress to be queen ; to 
wlttdi they unanimously agreed. To com|dete ill, he 
prevailed by Us credit with the Loodonen^ who stood 
oat dK last of any, to acknowledge and receive her into 
thedty, where she arrived at lei^ingrealpomp^and 
with geaeral satisfactioo* 

Bat it was die misfortune of dns prinoem to poness 
maiqr weaknesses that are dialled to thesez, and very 
few of its «smaie«foUe qualities; she was now in 
peaceable pasnsslon of the whole kingdom, ezeqpt iK 
county' of Kent, where William d^Ypres pretended tQ 
keep up a small party fer the king; when,byherpiidfe, 
fnlMiiesB,fDCKsevedon,and a ^sohM^^ behavkmr, she 
aaoB tumsdlhe beasts of all men iigaiast iwr, and la a 
Awt tfase ioat the fruftsof that victoiy «iid aueota, 
wfakh had been so hardly gioned bytiie pradeneeand 
iFilour tt im amoeOeat -brother. The ftrst nria*ai 
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she took to discover the perverseiiess of her nature, vs» 
in th^ treatment of Maude, the wife of King Stephen, a 
lady of great virtu J and courage above her sex; who, 
coming to the empress an humble suitor in behalf of hev 
husband, offered, as a pdce of his liberty, that he shoultl 
res^n all pretensions to the crown, and pass tlic rest of 
his life in exile, or in a convent : but this request was 
rejected with scorn and reproaches; and the queen 
fiudiog all entreaties to no purpose, writ to her son 
Eustace to let him understand the ill success of her ne- 
gotiation, that no reKef was to be otherwise hoped for 
than by arms ; and therefore advised him to raise imme- 
diately what forces he could for the relief of his father. 

Her next miscairiage was toward the Londoners 
who presented her a petition for redressing certain ri- 
gorous laws of her father, and restoring those of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Tlic empress put them olT for a 
time with excuses, but at last discovered some displea- 
sure at theii' importunity. The citizens, who had with 
much difficulty been persuaded to receive her against 
their inclinations, which stood wholly for the king, 
were moved witli indignation at her unreasonable re- 
fusal of their just demands, and entered into a conspira- 
cy to seize her person. But she had timely notice of 
their design, and leaving the city by night in di^lse 
fled to Oxford. 

A third false step the empress made, was, in refusii^ 
her new powerful friend the legate a favour he desired 
in behalf of Eustace, the king's son, to grant him the 
lands and honours lield by his father before he came to 
thft Clown. She had made large promises to this prelate, 
that she would be directed in all things by his advice ; 
and to be refused upon his first application a small 
favour for his own nephew, stung him to the quick ; 
however, he governed his resentments a while, but bo^ 
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gaii attte Mone tfnie to raonie fait «ifoctioft f» Hi 
brother. Theie thouglhts were ciiUiTaled with gjtmk 
address by Qiieeo Maude ; who pievailed at hutaaiar 
upoD the legate, that private meagoies were agreed be- 
tween them far reatoriii^ Stephen to hk JSbatf and' 
. crown. The bishop took leave of the empreai upon 
some planriUe pretonoe^ and retired to Wlncbeiter; 
where he gave directiooa far anpplying with men and 
proyMoDs several strong castles he had built in his 
diocese, while the queen with her son Eustaee prevaU' 
ed with the Londoners and men of Kent to rise in great 
numbers for the king ; and a powerfiil arnj was cpnok- 
ly on foot, und«r the command of William dTpraiEail 
of Kent 

In the mean time the empress began to be senslUe 
of the emMTS she had conmiitted ; and in hope either 
to retrieve the friendship of the legate, or take him 
prisooar, marched with bar army to Winchester ; wbercJ 
being received and lodged In the castle^ she sent inme* 
lately far the legate, spoke much In excuse of what 
was past, and used all endeavours to regain Um.to her 
interests. Bishop -Henry, oa the othor side, amnaed 
her with dubious answers^ and hepi hoc In susjpense ftAr 
some days ; but sent privately at the same time to'tha 
king's army, desiring them to advance with alt ponibW 
wpetd ; which was executed with so mndi Vfii|giMa^ 
that the en^ress and her brother had only tiii||i:.f^ 
their troops to march a badt-way out of (he toWo» ^\39|||r- 
wercf pursued by the enemy so close In tlie rowv^^tftt 
the empress had hardly Hme^ by counterCrituig hibndf 
dead, to make her escape ; In whioh posture she wal 
caanied as a corpse to Gloucesler; but the Earl her 
brother, while he made what opposition he could, with 
design to stop her puiwers^ was himself taken prisoner, 

with great slavg^iter of his men« After the bitttli^ die 

w2 
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earl was io hk turn presented to Q^ieen Maude* andbj 
bet conunand sent to Bochester to be treated In tbesame 
muiaer with the king. 

Tbitt the beads of both parties were eaeh io the pow- 
er of bis eneoBj, and Ibrtuue seemed to hare dealt with 
great equalitj between them. Two iactioDs divided 
the whole kingdom, and as it usuallj happens, private 
animosities weie inflamed fay the quarrel of the pub- 
lic ; which introduced a miserable face of ttdogs through* 
out the land, whereof the writers of our English story 
give melancholy descriptions, not to be repeated in this 
history ; since the usual effects of civil war are obvious 
to ^ conceive and tiresome as well as useless to * relate* 
However, as the quairel between the king and empress 
was grounded upon a cause, tliat in its own nature little 
concerned the interests of the people, this was thought a 
convenient juncture f(Mr transacting a peace, to which 
there appeared a universal dispositiw. Several expe- 
dients were proposed ; but Earl Robert would consent 
upon no other terms than the deposing of Stephen, and 
immediate delivery of the crown to his sister. These 
debates lasted for some months, until the two prisoners, 
weary of their long constraint, by mutual consent were 
exchanged for each otlier, and all thoughts of agreement 
laid aside. 

The king upon recovery of bb freedom, hastened to 
London, to get supplies of men and money for renewiqg 
the war. He there found that his brother of Winebe»- 
ter had, in a council of bishops and abbots, renounced 
all obedience to the empress, and persuaded the assem- 
bly to follow his example. The legate in excuse for 
lids proceeding, loaded her with infamy, produced seve- 
ral ioBtaoces wherein she had broken the oath she took 

*li"hi» iMiould be,— ^ are obv ioiu to if comtivtdy aud tinyoBe as well 
a-j usc^s to be rtlaUd. ' ♦* • 
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lAim lie ftmiv^ hfK m qmmk 99Avfm ytkkkhm 

tioD Uivl ^ lud « de^gD i^Ni^ Wi HCe. 

It ^pwthP mfeseci that oifthi tf ftdy io thb 
paD09*sjnJ#ivei9fecUe ties far lndi« the ttiject 
t» jMy iciiiwiMe jcgree of Af fl M nrt ; ndthei 
€it «Wi!C«IC4 for nbcrty camol Iwf allovv ftoi 
iqnppkn lieii^ poj^woA dm It k ma^ poaUe Ac 
fCqpl«tofMiipeii'gieotcqc|itneiStttkii natlcr; (iMt 
II flo««ildi «l9j be too Hivdi Bonled, «id a nlQeet tmt 
GUk; Ylneof the eooeeqiieiioes ham been Mfy m 
1fexmtAam» bt iSbt tim^af the vent Ait on be app- 
fHdiciDded £pQai wMtnry penrcr m aH ito hei|^ ai- 
though not pcrlnp 90 kflth^ <Nr ao hard to be iciaedieA ; 
nice al the aiBeries of dife kk^doM, dtfiiv the period 
wea^etieatiBg U, were aai^fealfyoiidiig to that eoBthai- 
al TMrfatioo of such oaths of aU^^ance^ aa appear tohave 
been oontiived on pmpoae by anhiGoua aicn to be 
brotoiat pkaaure, vithcait die least apptchcaihi o of 
peqmy; and hi the mean Aae keep the prince io a co»- 
tinaal daridi decadence. 

The Eari of Ofanoeftes^ aooB after his release, went 
over iolo Konpandf, where he fomid die Eari of Ai^ 
caiflflffedhi riaajilNhig ibt compicst of that dadij; 
there he d elivc icd hiai the aoos ei sevend EB||6sh oo- 
bleaMBV to be laspt as hostages for thor hohev^ 6deii^ 
in iIm I BUJiriM ^ mil iisril mnirir irpmrntn fhr prrimiiTln^ 
Um la coaie over m person with an wanj to her 
anoe: hot Geoffiry escdsed hkaaelf by the iaqpo 
of odier aifSyn^ and the danger of ezpoong the 
he hfd newly acqidied to rriielHons hi h| 
Haverac, he len^ the Eari of Gfcmcesfer'asDn^of 
kor haodred bmo, and sent along with Mai Ui ddcal 
Hfaavy, tocxiBifiirfhisniother, sod be riiownlothe 
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During the short absence of the Earl of Gloucester; 
the empress was closely besieged lo Oxford by the king; 
and provision beginning to fail, she was in cruel appre- 
hensions of falling into his hands. This gave her occa- 
sion to put in practice the only- talent wherein she 
seemed to excel, which was tliat of contriving some lit- 
tle shift or expediency to secure her person upon any 
sudden emergency. A long season of frost had made 
the Thames passable upon the ice, and much snow lay 
on the ground ; Maude, with some few attendants clad 
all in white, to avoid being discovered from the king's 
camp, crossed the river at midnight on foot, and travel- 
ling all night, ^ot safe to Wallingford castle, where her 
brother and young son Henry, newly returned from 
France, arrived soon after, to her great satisfaction : but 
Oxford, immediately upon the news of her fliglit, sur- 
tendei-ed to the king. 

However, this disgrace was fully compensated soon 
after by anotlier of tho same kind, which happened to 
King Stephen ; for while he and his brother of Winches- 
ter were fortifying a nunneiy at Wilton, to bridle hi^ 
enemies at Salisbur^'^, who very much harassed tliose 
parts by their frequent excursions; the Earl of Glou- 
cester, who watched all opportunities, came unawaie 
with a strong body of men, and set fue to the nunnery 
while the king himself was in it. Stephen, upon the 
sudden surprise of the thing, wholly lost or forgot his 
usual courage, and fled shamefully away, leaving hia 
bdldiers to be cut in pieces by the earl. 

During the rest of the war, although it lasted nine 
years longer, there is little memorable recorded by any 
writer; whether the parties being piclty equal, and 
both sufficiently tired with so long a contention, wanted 
vigour and spii'it to make a thorough conquest, and only 
Endeavoured to keep what they had ; or whetl\pr the 
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fltakibide of alroiigcaatla^ vhoie nuDber difly 
ed, nade it va^ ^fkiilt to aid m w» beCweeo two < 
tending powenabBost in bakiice; kl tbe cHve be irini 
it will, the iilioie tinie pMsed in BNitaai flkgei^ finpr^^ 
levolt^ flomnden of iortified pboea, withoiit any docfr> 
die acdon,.or other event of importance to be leiatied. 
B7 whieh at lei^gth the yeiy gemuB of the people becane 
whriiy bent upon afifeofapoil^xobbeiy, ond plwMleT; 
manjr Hi the nobleg, although pieteiidiBg to hold theb 
casties lor theUng or the empreaB, lived like pel^hide- 
pendent princes in a perpetual state of war aganst their 
nelghboors; the fields laj uncultivated, all the aria of 
civil life were banished, no veneration left for sacied per- 
sons or thinp; in short, no law, truth, or rdigioo^ anoag 
men, but a scene of umversal miaeiy, attended with ail 
the consequences of an embroiled and distracted state. ^ 
About the eleventh year of the king's le^D, yvwiig 
Hemy, now growing toward a man, was seirt for to 
France by a message fiom his father, who was desirous 
to see Mm ; bnt 1^ a consideraUe party in Ki^nd, 
to adhere to Ms interests; and in a short time after (as 
some write) the eraprem henrlf grown weaiy of contend- 
ing any longer in a cause where she had met with nothing 
but.nnsfartnnes of her own procuring, left the kingdooi 
likewiK, and rethed to her husband. N<Nr was this the 
only good fnrtnne that befel Stephen; for, befiwe the 
year ended, the main prop and pillar of ids enenries was 
taken awsjr by death; this was Robert £ari of GIoB' 
cestrar, thm whom there have been few private persooa 
kaown in the world that deserve a ftner place anddi»> 
ractor in the registers of time, fer his invlaiiMe fiAh^ 
disinterested friendship, indefetigalde zeal, fim coop 
stan^ to the cause he espoused, and unparafleled ganar 
rarity in the conduct thereof: he adhered .to his sister In 
all Iter fertunes, to the ruin of hb own ; he phced n 
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crovii oq lierJMail; aad wbek die had kutilbjlMsr 
Miy and fexwtoMnum, reliiied die ffreatait oflen 6«nd 
% y^tMtkm eneniy, ^hm had kin k hk power, and 
«lM»e to contkiua a fnmmer rather than recovier his K^ 
hevtf hy ao^-hasard to har pretendoiis : he bore up her 
•hddng title in iqpite of her own frequent qnicairiageB, 
and at last died in her cauee, by a fever contracted 
wkh pccpeliial toils for her service. Aq exaaiple fit to 
be showtt the voiid, althouf^h few perhaps ai« likely to 
follow it ; but, however, a nnall tribute of praise, justly 
due to e3itrai»duiaiy virtue, may prove no. ill ezpediept 
to enccmrage iwitatioD. 

3iit the death of this lord, together with the absence 
of the efl^wess and her son in France, added very little 
to the quiet or security of the king. For the Earl of 
Giottcesler, auq^eoting the fidelity of the Jorfis, had, 
with great sagacity, delivered their sons to the £ajl of 
Anjou, to be kept as pledges iior their fathers' fidelity, 
m we have before related : by which means a powerful 
party was still kept up against Stephen, too strong to be 
suddenly broken. BeaideB, he had, by an unMnuJ 
strain ojf Us conduct, lately lost much good-will, as well 
as reputiition, in committing an act of violence and fraud 
on the person of the Earl of Chester, a principal adhe- 
rent of the empress. This nobleman, of great power 
and poBsesmns, had newly reconciled himself to Ste- 
phen, and came to his court at Northampton^ whevi^ 
against all laws of liomntaUty, as well as common frdtb 
and justice, he was committed to prison, and fiweed to 
buy his liberty with the surrender of Uncoln, aad all 
his other plac^ into the kii^s hands. 

Afiairs continued in this tivrbulent posture about two 
years, the nobles neither tnistiog the king, nor each 
otlier. The number of castles still increased, whish 
fivery man who liad any posBessionB was foicid to 
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tfiOL Wdii, <rMifr tNtim :«fNf to kb 

ylRiQi^ 1H4m# JBovjt- to -ii^' Mi 

flf koiMft -Ml ImI, iMMtogti M viftiiMB ton 
yeitfB old. ImmeHmij «fter kli nnhnl lw< 

hjr irtMtm lift wto iMdrm kiii^ > > ir<to i iliii amw 
cT jhwuy frioeci lad uuMtJi i u i to titot ipi. ThtSiiii 
of Kigbn^ vito iMuft boob totdHgeoM^f Haary^ 
log and iiieft]0ii% ■uamheddoini to matam Xmkf 
iiMch he coEpeded th* int ttttmpi •( Mi mMmfWm 
derigned.' Bat, nitotever the cwne M^gto^ht^fwhwln 
the wiHei* of Ih eto >g iB wo cithtr lilBBt waanltoho* 

toff) hedi amdei xMidMI td 4to* wmme db- 
I15(K tanee far Aieo noBth§{ «ftwwkk|k Henirf ra» 

tmaedtowk to yniiirtMd) , Umtag the idngdoto 
to die Mete o fceuliM to tt lie fewed It to Mi centog. 



u o # t i eg a ft to dd » a0 to r|y gioto opd luddiBeMVi^ vtofo- 
<f it <ai^to^tH>toileii to hfcK the toiMJir, aiweii 
Bpe» ftg oaoneKieo tt i y to we iHlh the eiato to howie 
aheol «to |Im» ee heetouw they eeoeewi toe tonedtoto 
fluectoMHT to Ise emus* * - ■ - 

llSl. nfeoe fienyVTOTOge to Ftonee wes mm 
Mhwed^r *» ^iiiA of Me totM CkoAy Eeri of A^ 
jen,^irlieiMi7^*e ton heettne fanned ef thai eailden, 

H5ft;iiwlHfaie aAephoTetyiBaeh eolaiged Mb dHPtoi- 



ti0iiteli4toDthtoodrBiitoeC ger>Le<Ttotoo ynto»yiiy 
tf^^ Rfc i toit^ to totdy^Hwifoed iwwn hie-iriib Fienn e r^ 
whe.ar«MEEWnoh^«^ beie«itotoooiilwi|i 

iDd biltod to her hoMtoL ttd M k«f dfliiiw^ 
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separation. Other authors give her not so bit a cha- 
racter : but whatever might be the real cause^ the {pre- 
text was copsaDgUinity in the fourth degree. Henrj 
was content to accept this lad7 with all her faults, and 
in her right became Duke of Aquitain, and £arl of Poi- 
tou, very considerable provinces^ added to his other dor 
minions. 

< But the two Kings of France and England began to 
apprehend much danger from the sudden greatness of a 
young ambitious prince ; and their interests were jointly 
concerned to check his growth. Duke Henry was now 
ready to sail for England, in a condition to assert his 
title upon more equal terms ; when the King of France, 
in conjunction with Eustace, King Stephen's son, and 
Geofiry, the duke's own brother, suddenly entered into 
his dominions with a mighty army ; took the castle of 
Neumarch^ by storm, and laid siege to that of Angers. 
The duke, by this incident, was forced to lay aside hb 
thoughts of England, and marching boldly toward the 
enemy, resolved to relieve the besieged ; but finding they 
had already taken the castle, he thought it best to mak^ 
a diversion, by cartying the war into the enemy's couxi^ 
try ; where he left all to the mercy of his soldiersi sue- 
prised and burnt several castles, and made great devas- 
tations wherever he came. This proceeding answered 
the end for which it was designed; the King of France 
thought he had already done enough for his honour, 
and began to grow weary of a ruinous war, which was 
likely to be protracted. The conditions of a peace, by 
the intervention of some religious men, were soon agreed. 
The duke, after some time spent in settling his affairs, and 
preparing all things necessary for his intended expedi- 
tion, set sail for England, where he landed the same year 
in the depth of winter, with a hundred and forty knights^ 
and three thousand foot. 
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Some dne before Henry Hoded, the king hid 
ceived a prajecC to disappoiiit fab deagHB, fajconfii 

iqgthecroiraupoo fainiaelf aodhisoirapoBteritjr. He 

•flCDt for the Archbishop of C to teifaiiiy, wHh tevcnl 

;«dicr pKlate8» aod praposed that his son Eustace shoidd 

• be owned kmg^vith all thetnnal oc^eanitf ; but the 
fanhops absolutdj lefiised to pctfona the dike, by ex- 
press ordoB finm the pope, who was the euemy tfir Ste- 
phen, paitly upon account of Ins impntor dec* ing 

« caose, but chieOy for Ins strict alliance with the king «^ 
France, who was then enaged in a quairel against that 
see, upon a very tender point relating to the levenues of 

-Tacant cborches. The king and his son were both en- 
raged at the tHshops* refusal, and kept them prisooen in 

-the chamber whare they assembled, with many threats 

•to force them to a com[rfiance, and some other drctUB- 
jBlances of rigour; but all to no purpose, so that he was 

•at length forced to desiBt Bui the archbishop, to avoid 

.forther vexation, fled the realm. 

Tins contrivance of crowning the son dnraog the hie 
and rejjgn of the fother, which appears so abmrd in spo- 
culation, was actual^ pcrfbnned in the succeeding leign; 
and seems to have been tak^i up fay those two princes 

.of Fiendi birth and extiwcdoD, In imitation of the like 
practice in thdr native counbry, whmre it was usual for 
kingB grown old and infirm, or swiped by paternal indnl- 

.genee, to reoeive thenr eldest son into a share of the ad- 
ministration, with the title of^dng; a custom borrowed, 
no doubt, from the later emperors of Rome, who adopted 
thenr Gesars after the like manner. 
.1153, Tliekingwasea^lqyedin hisnaoalexacise 

. of beallq;iilg castles, when the news was brou^ of Hen- 
ty^arrivaL He left the woriL he was about, and mmdi- 
ed dveedf i^ainst the drioe, who was then sat down 
before MfOmmimry. Bui Stephen fsrted Urn tohdi^ 
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the siege, aad imincdiately oflfered him battle. The 
duke, although his arnij was much increaaed by cod« 
tipual revolts, thought it best to gain time, being still in 
number far inferior to the king^ and therefore kept him- 
aelf strengty intrenched. There is some diirerence among 
writer about the particulars of this war : however, it is 
generally agreed, that in a short time after, the two ar- 
mies met, and were prepared for battle ; when the nobles 
on both sides, either dreading the consequenoes, or weary 
of a tedious war, prevailed with the king and duke to 
agree to a truce for some days in order to a peace; 
which was violeniy opposed by Eustace the king*s son, 
a youth of gieat spirit and courage, because he knew Te« 
17 weU it could not be built but upon the ruin of his in- 
terests; and therefore finding he could not prevail, he 
left Uie army in a rage, and, attended by some fbUow- 
ers, endeavoured to satiate his fury, by destroying the 
country in his march : but in a few days, as he sat at din- 
ner in a castle of his own, he fell suddenly dead, either 
tlirough grie( madness, or poison. 

The truce was now expired, and the duke b^|;an to re- 
new the war with fresh vigour ; but the king was whol- 
ly dispirited upon this fatal accident, and now first be- 
^an to entertain real thoughts of a peace. He had lost 
a son whom he dearly loved, and with him be likewise 
lost the alliance of the French king, to whose sister the 
young prince was married. He had indeed another sou 
left, but little esteemed by the nobles and people; nor, 
as it appears, much r^arded by his father. He was now 
in the decline of his age, decayed in his health, forsaken 
by his friends, who, since tlie death of Eustace, fell dai- 
ly from him; and having no farther care at heart lor his 
posterity, he thought it hif^ time to seek repoae for bb 
person. The nobles soon observed this disporitlon la 
^ their king, whicfa was 00 agreeable to their owo; there* 
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iMrbf.geiiegna coosttft, XbedMd irrdbbiAopi^f CioMr- 
imf w«i fippobitediiieditfter helfiveeiiiMidi ptiiieeB. id] 
Mtftm veK looD ilgrasd ; mdanMieniblf^fkrdiiMi 
lewnwd at WjncheibeK:, iribeve ibe king veodved Ae 

die ffMe ^p«» €«ifi0iKd lif iJke kkig's i^u^ wlKrcli] 
^Ktfpvesiedthe tenMo^fleDeemQiiL ButlislMHM- 

TJbe king, lyjr tiiis charter, flclmoirledged Hemy ibr 
lavfiil tnceeflBor to tbe croim.; in irhiflh ciipad<7 afl <fce 
•^(sa paid him Jiamage: and HLenrpr Msnielf, wttiiUa 
fMMTty, paid homage to Steplieiu TlKie ia likewise att* 
fervatikm for WIBiam, ^ king's too, jof all iihe tenoura 
posaetsei} by hia fatiier befone te Jtame to Uie •ciomi. 
The king ijDcevite tadcnowlodget the ^ihedienoe ^ bfe 
.«ifajectBto be no longer due to IbSm tfiaBhedttll ahaenne 
the eonditionsofifaiscfaarter. Aodforthe performaaee 
^tbeae artidee, the .ardbhifbo|ia and birfiQiiB weee af« 
fDlnied gMBjnnleea. TbciK ^vere aome otihcr ailieiea 
H^reed on, which are not ai.ejDtioiied lo the charter ; aa, 
« ^pesaral pardon ; a refUlatioiu lo the ifgbt owaen, x>f 
Aaie iawAi and poaaeaiiapfl, whicb bad iieen iiaiu|ied in 
4ivetiflM«ifihe trouUea; ^tidlcaftlca built dnilBgdn 
mwr)0MM foe med to the gaonod, whidi are aaid to 
Janne bfNi^ ahouire deyen fauadred ; that the lights 4f1iie 
tiwrdi aka^ bepreaervedj with other matteia af ieaa 



Thwa, bjr the pnidence of Aichbiriiop ItieabBld, the 
oodfiaatinD of Ae two j^rioeea engaged, and the unber- 
^'Indioation of the pieople, a hqipy peiiod was pot io 
this tedious and troublesome war; men began ^toha^e 
ihe lasaapeet of « lang peace : nor wasiteas^ to foresee 
wtetMU pofisibljr arise to distuii) it; wiiaa diaeonei^r 
w«a flttde, bf aocidflnt, laf a mcaC tanribie pieee «( 
iKtMdmf^ which, if Hhad met wkbaooeem, vaidd]w«ft 
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once more set the whole nation in a flame. The duke, 
after tlie peace, attended the king to London, to be shown 
to the people as the undoubted successor to the crown ; 
and having made a progress together through some other 
parts of the kingdom, they came to Canterbury ; where 
Henry received private notice of a design upon his life. 
It has been already observed, that the king employed in 
his wars a body of Flemings, to the great ducontent of 
his own subjects, with whom they were very ungracious. 
These foreigners were much discontented at the peace, 
whereby they were likely to become useless and burden- 
some to the present king, and hateful to the successor. 
To prevent which, the commanders among them began 
to practise upon the levity and ambition of William the 
king's son. They urged the indignity he had received 
in being deprived of his birthright ; ofTered to support 
his title by their valour, as they had done that of his 
father ; and as an earnest of their intentions, to remove 
the chief impediment by despatching his rival out of the 
world. The young prince was easily wrought upon to 
be at the head of this coni^iracy : time and place were 
fixed ; when, upon the day appointed, William broke 
his leg by a fall from his horse ; and the conspirators 
wanting their leader immediately dispersed. This dl»- 
appointmeut and delay, as it usually happens among 
conspirators, were soon followed by a discovery of the 
whole plot ; whereof the duke, with great discretion, 
made no other use than to consult his own safety ; 
therefore, without any show of suspicion or displea- 
sure, he took leave of the king, and returned to Nor- 
mandy. 

1154. Stephen lived not above a year to share the 
happiness of this peace with his people; in which time 
he made a progress through most parts of the 'king- 
dom, where he gained universal love and veneration, by 
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« »oit albbie and coarteous bditFiour to all meiL ^A 
few omdOis after his retuni lie went lo DoTcr, to haiv- 
aniotemew with the Earl of Flaodom; where, after a- 
ahofl acknea^ he died of the Iliac paarion together wi^ 
liii old distemper the-hoDORhnds, upoo the tweolj^fifth' 
dqr of October, id the fertynnoth year of his age, and 
the DincteeDth of fait reigo. 

He was a prince of wonderliil aidowmeiiti^ bodi In 
body and mind : in hk person tall and gracefid, cl great 
strength as well as vigour : he had a large portion of 
most virtues that can be useful in a kii^ toward.the 
happiness 4^ his subjects or himself; courtesy and var 
lour, liberality and demeocy, in an eminent degree; 
e^ecially the last, which he carried to an extremis 
thoo^ very pardonable, yet hardly consiBting with pru- 
dence, or his own safe^. If we except his usurpatioQ 
of the crown, he must be allowed a.prince of great jus^: 
tioe; whidi most writers affirm to have been always. 
unWemirfied, except in that sii^e instance : for, as to 
his treatment of the bishops and the Earl of Chester, it 
seeaw very ejEcusabie by the necessity of the time ; and 
it was the general c^pinion, if he had not used that pro- 
ceeding with the latter, it would have cost him his 
«rowii. Perhaps his injustice to the ^npress wH^ fike- 
wise admit a little esctenuatioo. Four kings succes- 
sii^y had sat on the throne without any regard to lineal 
doKont; a period beyond the memory of most men then 
alive; wiicreby the pe<^le had lost much of that devo- 
tion thej were used to bear toward an established suc- 
cession : besides^ the government of a woman was then 
a thii^ unknown, and f<v that reason disliked by all 
who prolesied to hate innovations. 

But the wisdom of this prince washy no means equal 
to tho xest of his virtues. He came to the crown iq>on 
as fasr a title as hia predecessor^ bdiig etected. by the 
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general GODsent of the nobles^ throngfa the dnedit oS hb 
brother, and hfe owd personal merit. He had do dl»> 
tuibaoce for some time, vbich he mi^t easilj have em- 
ployed in settling the kingdom^ and acqitiilng the love 
of his people. He had treasure enough to rane and pay^ 
amniesft without burdening the subject. Hia competitor 
was a woman, whose sex was the least of her infirmities, 
and with whom he had already compounded for hia quiet 
by a considerable pension: yet with all tiiese advan- 
tages he seldom was master of above half the kingdoai 
at once, and that by tlie force of perpetual struggUng, 
and witii frequent danger of losing tl>e wliole. The 
piincipid difficulties he liad to encounter, appear to* 
have been manifest consequences of several most im- 
prudent steps in his conduct, whereof many instances 
have been produced in the history of his reign ; Rich 
as the unlimited permission of building castles ; his 
raising the siege of a weak place where the empress 
was slmt up, and must, in a few days, have fallen Into 
his hands ; his employing the Flemings in Ids wan^ and 
favouring them above his own subjects ; and lastly, that 
abortive project of crowning his son, which procured 
him at once the hatred and contempt of tlie clergy* by 
discovering an inclination to violence and iiijnstice that 
he durst not pursue : whereas, it was nodiing else but 
an effect of that hasty and sudden disposition usually 
ascribed to those of his country, and in a (jcculiar man- 
ner charged to this prince : for, authors give it as a part 
of his character, to be hot and violent in the beginning 
of an enterprise, but to slacken and grow cold in the 
prosecution. 

He liad a just sense of religion, and was fi-equent in 
atteudhig the service of the church, yet reported to 
be no great friend of the clergy ; which, however, is 
a general imputation upon all the kings of this reahu 
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ia'tiMft) and some Mtcceedingf reigns and'bjr n(F«RMiai .. 
penoml to tfak prince vho degenred it M' YtMs 
ajr mrf • 

l do not find aoyi alteraHodii diiiiBg tkft re%tf kk 
ttetneetiBSi <tf geneial ttfiend[)lieii httheg th&n tlMt'di^ 
cMBDOdi'do' not we&it to have lieett reprebeattfd in 8Wf 
of tlienlf %r irhkh^ I can attijp no other redsentliaB 
tbe win ofi tbe kin^ or the dfstufbanee of the time. 
I otef^ed the word Faiiliament ig vm& ptt^mise^ 
owfy attioqf antbon^ fof a general aflsembty of noMe^ 
and far ar odmcil of biiAofx^ or spuo^ of the ekxgff 
which Mndeitf tb» matter too perplexed- to aseeHaki 
any iiSog about it 

As fbr affioiB of the charch, that deserve paiticalar 
mention, I have not met with way ; unlees it should btf 
w«th relating, that Hedrj^ biehop <$f Winchestei^ the 
pope's legate, who held freipient iqrnods dinring thitf 
n^, was the first intiodiioer of appeals to Rome, in 
this kingdoffi ; forwhicbhe kUamedbyallthemonkm^ 
hiritorianf who givens tfaeaccoanl; 



ttaS RBION 09 HENRY THB SSipONB. 
A FRAGlttSKT. 

Tbs s^iit of war and contention, which had 
1154* for a long time possessed the natioi^ became 
soeflfectuallj laid daring die last year of king. 
Siepkeo^S'^cdgn^ that no alteration or distnrbaace ensu- 
ed.iif»Mi'i& death, aldloogh the new king, after he had 
recdvlBd'^MHgeuoeof it, was detained sist weeks \if 
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contrary winds : besides, the opinioo of this prince's 
power and virtues had already begotten so great an awe 
and reverence for him among the people, that upon his 
arrival he found the whole kingdom in -a profound peace. 
He landed at Hostreham about the beginning of De- 
cember, was received at Windiester by a great num- 
ber of the nobility, who came there to attend and swear 
fealty to him, and three^ weeks after was crowned at 
Westminster, about the twenty-third year of his age. 

For the farther settling of the kingdom, aRer the long 
distractions in the preceding reign, he seized on all the 
castles which remained undestroyed since the last peace 
between him and King Stephen ; whereof some he de- 
molished, and trusted others to the government of per- 
sons in whom he could confide. 

But that which most contributed to the quiet of the 
realm, and the general satisfaction of his subjects, was 
a proclamation published, commanding all foreigners to 
leave England ,* enforced with a most effectual clause, 
whereby a day was fixed, after which it should be 
papital for any of them to appear; among these was 
William d'Ypres Earl of Kent, whose possessions the 
king seized into his own hands. 

These foreigners, generally called Flemings by the 
writers of the English stoiy, were a sort of vagabond 
soldiers of fortune, who in those ages, under several de- 
nominations infested other parts of Europe as well as 
Eligiand : thcy were a mixed people, natives of Arra- 
gon, JN'avarre, Biscay, Brabant, and other parts of 
Spain and Flanders. They were ready to be hired to 
whatever prince thought fit to employ them ; but always 
upon condition to have full liberty of plunder and spoil. 
Nor was it an easy matter to get rid of them, when 
there was no farther need of their service. In Eng- 
land they were always hated by tlie people, and by 
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this priocie id partkular, irhoie edDtioaul enemies tiiey 

hMd been. 

After the expulsion of these CHpeigners, and forcing a 

few refractory lords to a surrender of their castles, king 
Heory,. like a wise prince, began to consider -that a 
time of settled peace was the fittest juncture to reccnrer 
the rights of the crown, which had been lost by the war. 
He therefore resumed, by his royal authority, all crown 
lands that had bcipp alienated by hb predecessor; al- 
kgipg. that the^ ii0ni|!Pu^ienable in themselves ; and 
besides, that the !gi$iis*^were Toid, as coming from a 
usurper. Whether such pitx^eedings are agreeable with 
justice, I shall not examine ; but certainly a prince can- 
not better consult his own safety, than by disabling those 
whom he renders discontent ; which is effectually dcme 
no other way but by de{Niving them of their posses- 
sions. 

1 156. While the king was thus employed at home, 
intelligence came that his brother Oed&y was en- 
deavouring by force to possess himself of the earldom of 
Anjou, to which he had flair pretensions ; for their 
father, considering what vast dominions would fall to his 
eldest son, bequeathed that earldom to the second in 
his last sickness, and commanded his nobles then about 
him to take an oath that they would not suffer Us 
body to be buried until Henry (who was then absent) 
should swear to observe his will. The Duke of Nor- 
mandy, when he came to assist at his father's obsequies^ 
and'found that without his compliance he must draw 
upon himself the scandal of keeping a father unburi- 
ed, todL the oath that was exacted for observance of 
Jhis will, though very much against his own. But af- 
ter he was in possession of England, whether it were 
that Us ambition enlarged with his dominions, or that 
from the beginning he had never intended to observe 

VOL. VII. o 
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what he bad mnn^ liepitfilMwidiiM|it Adriwi (tf 
Ei«^ UiOO to dhpew vilk bb Mlh ; and In Oe 
tmeoA jtmt Mt hid nAgn went: orer iotd NormaBd^y 
4m^hk teotbir tiitfadlf Mt^jL«|}oii9 tad ibieed Urn 
to mecept a peodMi ibr Uft maMcnuiee. But tbe 
jrmog praoeai dtteiii^ Ifae icfltotoiait o( this unatiind 
dadiogi ki a short ^me dhitd of grief. 

Nor was tifa treatmaat WNre fsToimUe to the Kfaig 
of Sects, vhorn^ upon adi|^fieMMe»be took occar 
am fa dispossess of CniAUliftl^^ 
cetfijiitfed bjr the: cw^ess ii fe t<liafeytloce'^ fiUber, for 
htsssSrices aod afldstiuice in ber.'qwinei against Sto» 
I^n. 

. Having thus leoovjQred whatover he had any tlik to 
demand, he began to look out for new aocpiiritioiS. 
Ireland was in that age. a conntrj little knowD In die 
world. Tbe legates sent sometimes thitbor fimn dM 
court of Bom^ Ibr urging the payment of anaat% or 
directing other church a&hs, represented tbe Inba- 
bitants as a savage people, overrun with b aihaii ms 
and superstition ; for, indeed, no nation of Bonip^ 
where tbe christian reUglon received so early and nuh 
r&nul admittance, was ever so lato or slow In ftdlBg 
its elfeds upon tlidr mamMis and civilly.* ^nstisad 
of refinii^ thek manners by thebr faith, they bad Ml* 
fered their &ithto be CQirrupted by tbehr manuefs ; ti«a 
rdigiflobdng almost defoced, both in doctrine and diacfr> 
pline, after a kNog course of dme, amoog a people 
wbf^y sunk In Ignorance and baibaillj. There iecm 
to liave been two reasons wlgr the Inhabitants of that 
island continued sp long uncultivated; first, their sub- 
jectioa or vassala^ to so many petty klsp, wheMdf 

*T]i« Iriih had been veiy leamd to Sms^ agei, butluMldse!^ 
or several eentiiries before tbe re^co of Heorjr U. Be: Bedi* J>* 8- 
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a gMJUt Dmnbar k meadooed fay anthon, beside thtie 
fimr or fiye usiiallj aflogbed to the sereral pnnrinces. 
These prioces were engaged in perpetual quarrels, in do«> 
log or lerenglng injuries of violence, or lust, or tieacherf, 
or ifljmtice^ whidi kepi them all in'a continual state of 
war. And indeed there is hardly any country, how 
rCDDWued soever in ancient or modem stoiy, whidi may 
not be traced firom the like originaL Neither can a na- 
tion come out from this state of confusion, until it is 
either reduced under one head at home, or by force 
or con^iest becomes subject to a foreign adarfnis- 
tratioa. 

The other reason why civility made such late entran- 
ces into that idand, may be imputed to its natural situ- 
atiOD, laying more out of the road of commerce or con- 
quest than any other part of the known worid. All the 
intercourse the inhabitants had, was only with tlie west- 
em coasts of Wales and Scotland ; from whence, at least 
in those ages, they were not likely to leara very much 
politeness. 

1155. The king, about the second year of his reign, 
sent ambassadors to pope Adrian, with injunctions to de- 
sire his Hcense for reducing the savage people of Ireland 
^rom thdr bratiafa way of living, and sid>jecting tliem to 
the crown of England. The king proceeded thus, in 
order to set up a title to the island, wherein the pope 
Idmaelf pretended to be lord of the see; for, in his let- 
ter, wMdi is an answer and grant to the king's requests, 
he hisistB upon it, that all islands, upon their admitting 
the christian faith, become subject to the see of Rome; 
and the Irish themselves avowed the same thing to some 
of the first conquerors. In that fore-mention^ letter, 
the pope highly praises the king's generous de«gn, and 
recommetids to him the civilizing of the natives, the pro- 
tection of the church, and the payment of Peter-pence. 



1 
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The ill sueceiB of all past endeavours to proeure from a 
people, so misarable and irreligioiu, this rerenue to the 
holy see, was a maie inducement with the pope to be 
easy and l&eral in his grant; for the king prctfessed a 
design of securing its r^[ular payment. However, this 
expedition was not undertaken until some years after, 
when there happened an incident to set it forward, as we 
»hall relate in its place. ******* 
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HEADS 

1 

FOB 

HENRY THE SECOND'S CHARACTEfL 

EXTRACTED FROM THE MONKS. 

[Hard to gather hii character from nch bad antiMP*) 

A WISE prince, to whom otiicr princes refened their 
differences, and had ambassadors' from both empires, east 
and west, as well as others, at once in bis court 

Strong and brawny body, patient of cold and heat, big 
head, broad breast, broken Yoice, temperate in meat, 
using much exercise, just stature, /orma d^atUissima, 
eoUre subntfoj cadis glauds, sharp wit, Tery great me- 
moiy, constam^^ in adversitj and in felicity, except at 
last he yielded, because almost forsaken of all ; liberal, 
imposed but few tributes, excellent 8ol<iier and Ibrtnnate, 
wise and not unlearned. His vices: mild and promis- 
ing in adyersity, fierce and hard, and a violator of faith 
in proqierity ; covetous to his domestics and children, 
although liberal to soldiers and strangers, which turned 
the former from him*; loved profit more than justice ; ve- 
ry lustfiil, which likewise turned his sons and others 
from him. Rosamond and the labyrinth at Woodstock. 
Not veiy religious ; mortuos rmUUs lugms plus qudni 
VIMS 0110115 ; largus mpuhUca, parcus inprhmUf. Con- 
stant in love and hatred, false to his word, morose, a lo- 
ver of ease. Oppressor of nobles, sullen, and a delayer 
ofjfmtke^ verbo tarms ei versutus used chnrdmieo 
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well after Becket'8 death; charitable to the poor, levied 
few taxes, hated slaughter and cnielt7. A great me- 
mory, and always knew those he once saw. 

Veiy indefatigable in his travels backward and fof 
ward to Normandy, &c. of roost endless desires to in- 
crease lus.dominions. ***** 

Caiera iesiderantur. 
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AN ACCOUNT 



COURT AND £MFI|IE OF JAPAN. 



WBITTEN IM li 



REGOGE* was the thiriy-fouilh Empenn- of Japan, 
and began hisrtign in the jenr 3-11 of ihe Chrbtianera, 
succeeding to r^c:ia,f a piiticess who govenied witli 
great felicity. 

There had been a revohition id that empire i^xiut 
twenty-six years before, which made some bresclies IQ 
the hereditary Hue; and Regcge, bucgcsgch- to T7eoa, 
although of the royal family, was a distant relation. 

Tliere were two violeal parlies in the empire, which 
began in the time of the revoludon above mentioned ; 
aod al the death of the Empress Nena, were in the 
highest degree of animosity, each charging (he other 
with a desigo of introducing new gods, and changing the 
civil cooBtilution. The names of these two parties were 
Hiisiges and YortesJ. Tl.e latter were those whom 
Nena the late empitps most favoured toward the end w 
her reign, and by whose advice she governed. 

The Hunge focticm, enraged at their loss of power, 
made ptyate applications to Regoge, dvriog the life of 
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the empi'esB; which prevailed so far, that, upon h(sr 
death, the new emperor wholly disgraced the Yortes, 
and employed only the Husiges in all his aflfairB. The 
Japanese author highly blames his imperial majesty's 
proceeding in this affair ; because it was allowed on all 
hands, that he had then a happy opportunity of recon- 
ciling parties for ever, by a moderating scheme. But 
he, on the contrary, began his reign by openly disgracing 
the principal and most popular Yortes, some of which 
had been chiefly iusli'umcutal in raising him to the 
throne. By this mistaken step, he occasioned a rebel- 
lion: which, although it were soon quelled by some 
very surprising turns of fortune ; yet the fear, whether 
real or pretended, of new attempts, engaged him in such 
immense charges, that instead of clearing any part of 
that prodigious debt, left on bis kingdom by the former 
yf9iX; wliich might have been done, by any tolerable 
management, in twelve yeai-s of the most profound peace, 
he left his empire loaded with a vast addition to the old 
incumbrance. 

This prince, before he succeeded to the empire of 
Japan, was King of Tedsu, a dominion seated on the 
continent, to the west side of Japan. Tedsu was the 
place of his birth, and more beloved by him than his 
new empire ; for there he spent some months almost 
every year, and thither was supposed to have conveyed 
gi-eat sums of money, saved out of his imperial re- 
venues. 

There were two maritime towns of great importance 
bordering upon Tedsu : of these he purchased a liti- 
gated title ; and to support it, was forced not only to 
intrench deeply on his Japanese revenues, but to engage 
in alliances veiy-dangerous to the Japanese empire. 

Japan was at that time a limited monarchy, w)iich, 
some authors are of opinion, was introduced there bv 
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s deli^BCat faa the n— Ow iray »f Btm o w , vbo 
iW ig e J ■ ptat part if Asa; vd tbMe oT Una «lH> 
taei ■■ l^an, M bdnnd thm that kind of miElmfy 
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The Ba^ge bctioD, bf Kgroi pi^tc ot ve^tigatee ia 
the Twto^ had to far ioaiDnated themdro and ihrir 
api n i w ktm the bronr of Bego^ bdoR be cane to 
the empire, Uiai ihb prioce fiiadf beBered tbea to be 
his Dohf mie fricndE. and the otben bit ncetd eawnlca. 
By thk opinion be ^venied all the actioDs of faia rdpL 

The eti4)eror died faddenl^,ioh>i joarneyto Tedn; 
wbeie. accnr£i]« to Ida aiaiil cnalmD, be waa gamg ta 
pas the summer. 

Thb prince, duriof bia «bi4e idgn, cootiiiiwd an ab- 
solute ftntig«T to the knguage, the MaDoeis, the law^ 
3Dd ihe reiigioa of Japan ; and pMnng bia wlnle tiaie 
uDoog old misti^Esfs, or a few prindaei, left the wbok 
maoagement ol ibe i.safm: in ibe banda of a mkuiter, 
upon ibc coodiliim of being made eaty in tut petaonal 
lereanea, and Uie managment of partiei io tbe seoaie^ 
His last minister.* who gtwaed in tbe moat aiiatmj 
sutuoer for seFenl jetn, be waa thoo^ t« hale awe 
dum be did any other penM m Japan, except Ua ody 
■sea. [he heir Io ittc em|He. Tbe dislike he ba« to tbe 
frirtBer vats because ibeminiater, andapRleDce diat be 

'KrBabtrtWalpBk. D.S. 
o 2 
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could not govern the senate without dbpoong of eiuploX' 
ments among them, would not suffer his master to oblige 
one single person, but disposed of all to his own relations 
and dependants* But, as to that continued and yiru- 
lent hatred he bore to the prince his son, from thcT begin- 
ning of his reign to his death, the historian has not ac- 
counted for it, farther than by yarious conjectures^ which 
do not deserve to be related. 

The minister above mentioned was of a family not 
contemptible, had been early a senator, and from hit 
youth a mortal enemy to the Yortes. ' He had been for- 
merly disgraced in the senate, for some frauds in the 
management of a public trust He was perfectly skilled, 
by long practice, in the senatorial forms ; and dextrous in 
the purchasing of votes, fi'om those who could find their 
accounts better in complying with his measures, than 
tliey could probably lose by any tax that might be 
charged on the kingdom. He seemed to fail, in point 
of policy, by not concealing his gettings ; never scrupling 
openly to lay out vast sums of money in paintings, build- 
ings, and purchasing estates ; when it was known 4hat 
upon his first coming into business, upon the death of the 
Empress Nena, his fortune was but inconsiderable. He 
had the most boldness, and the least magnanimity that 
ever any mortal was endowed with. By enriching his 
relations, friends, and dependants, in a most exorbitant 
manner, he was weak enough to imagine that he had 
provided a support against an evH day. He had tlie- 
best among all false appearances of courage; which was, 
a most unlimited assurance, whereby he would swagger 
the boldest man into a dread of his power ; but had not 
the smallest portion of magnanimity, growing jealous, 
and disgracing ever}' man, who was known to bear tlie 
l«-nst civility to those he disliked. He had some small 
^nattering in books, but no manner of politeness : nor, in 
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his ^hole Ufe, nas ever kDoWD to sdrance any one per- 
soD, i^wn ihe score of nit, leantii)^. or nbiliticE for biui- 
ues. llie whole system ai his miuisiiy was corru|jiion ; 
sad he never gave brihe or peiisioo, without frankly tell- 
ing the receivers « hat lie espectfd from them, aodthreai- 
enkig them to put an eud to his bouatj, if they failed lo 
eomplj with evet^ rircumslBDCc. 

A few motitba befwe ihe emppror's death, there was » 
design coneTird betweei) Eome duinent perHuis of both 
parties, whom the desperate slate of the etnpire bad unit- 
ed, lo accuse the minbtcr at the first meeting of a new- 
cbmen senate, which was then to assemble according to 
the laws of that enijiire. And it was beticTed, that the 
TMt expense be must be at, in choosing m Mwmblji pi a 
ptrftr "Ui innpoae, added to the low date of the kean* 
wf, Ibe JBCiearing number of penimen, An great db- 
iwiiriil of tbe peofde, sod the penoBil haind of Ae*eBh 
pertH', would, if »ell laid open in the senate, be of weight 
enoii^ to ^nk the miLil^ier, when it should appear to 
his rery pcn^oners and creatures, that be could not sup- 
ply them much longer. 

While lliis scheme was in agitatiou, an account came 
of the emperor's deatli ; and the prince his sod,* with 
naivnsal joy, mounted the throne of Japan. 

The new emperor had always lived a private lifc, dii 
ring tlie reign of his father; who, in hia antiual atMenee, 
never iruHted him more than once with the reins of go- 
vcromeul, wJiich he held to evenly, that he became too 
popular, to be confided iu any more. He was thought 
not unfavourable to the Tones, at least not altogetlier to 
appi-Qve the virulence, wherewith his father proceeded 
against them; and therefore, immediately upon his suC- 
ceesioii, the principal persous of that denomination came. 

•Cinieeiiieell. D.S. 
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io seyeral bodies, to kias the hem. of his garment; whom 
he received with great courtesy, aod some, of them with 
particular marks of distinction. 

The prince, during the reign of his father, having not 
been trusted with aoj public charge, employed his lei- 
sure in learning tlie language, the religion, the customi^ 
and disposition of the Japanese; wherein he received- 
great information, among others, from Nomtoc,* master 
of his finances, and president of the senate, who secretly 
hated Lelop-Aw, the minister'; and likewise from Ram- 
neh,t a most eminent senator, who, despairing to do any 
good with the father, had, with great industry, skill, and 
decency, used his endeavours to instil good principles 
into the young prince. 

Upon the news of the former emperor^s death, a grand* 
council was summoned of cowse, where little passed be* 
side directing the ceremony of proclaiming the succes- 
sor. But, in some days after, the new emperor, having 
consulted with those persons in whom he could chiefly 
confide, and maturely considered in his own mind the 
present state of his affairs, as well as the dispontion of 
his people, convoked another assembly of his couodl : 
wherein, after some time spent in general business, suita- 
ble to the present emergency, he directed Lelop-Aw to 
give him, in as short terms as he conveniently could, an 
account of the nation's debts, of his management in the 
senate, and his negotiations with foreign courts : whidi 
that minister having delivered, according to his usual 
manner, with much assurance and little saUsfaction, the 
emperor desired to be fully satisfied in the following par- 
liculars : 

-^ Sir Speoccr GomptoD, speaker of the bouse of commoDt. D. 5- 
i Sir Thoma« Haomer. D. S. 
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Wbedier the vast expense fji choosii^ sach memben 
idl0 the senate, as would be ooatent to do the public ba- 
snesB, were absolutely necessary ? 

Whether those members, thus chosen in, would crosi 
and impede the necesBaiy course of affidis, unless they 
were nqpplied with great sums of money and conthmed 
pensioos? 

Whether the same corruption and perrerseness were 
to be .eicpected from the nobles ? 

Whether the empire of Japan were in so low a con- 
ditioD, that the imperial enyq^s at foreign courts must 
be forced to purchase alliances, or prevent a war, by im- 
mense iMribes ^ven to the ministers of all the neighbour- 
ing princes? 

Why the debts of the empire were so prodigiously ad- 
vanced, in a peace of twelve years at home and abroad ? 

Whether the Yortes were universally enemies to the 
rdigion and laws of the emfMre, and to the imperial fsh 
mily now reigning ? 

Whether those persons, whose revenues consist in 
laudi^ do not give surer pledges of fidelity to the public, 
and are more interested in the welDaure fji the empre, 
than othen, whose fortunes consist only in money ? 

And because Lelop-Aw, for several years past, had 
engrossed the whole admiuistration, the eroporor soni- 
fied, that frmn him alone he expected au ai^wer. 

This minister, who had sagadt^ enou^ to cultivate 
an interest in the young prince's fomily, during the late 
onperor's life, received early intelligence from one <^ 
bis emissaries, of what was intended at the council, and 
had lEuificient time to frame as plausible an answer as 
Us cause and conduct would aDow. However, having 
desired a few minutes to put his thoughts in order, he 
dAveied them in the following manner: 
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** Sir, 

** Upon this short unexpected warning, to answer 
your imperial majesty's queries, I should be wholly at a 
loss, in your majesty's august presence, and that of this 
most noble assembly, if I were armed with a weaker de- 
fence than my own loyalty and integrity, and tlie prod- 
perous success of my endeavoiurs. 

" It is well known, that the death of the empress Ne- 
na, happened in a most miraculous juncture ; and that If 
she had lived two montlis longer, your iIlQstrious family 
would have been deprived of your right ; and we should 
have seen an usurper upon yuur throne, who would liave 
wholly changed the constitution of tliis empire, both civil 
and sacred; and although that empress died in a most 
opportune season, yet the peaceable entrance of your 
majesty's father, was effected by a continual series of mi^ 
racles. The truth of this appears by that unnatural re- 
bellion which the Tortes raised, without the least pro- 
vocation, in the first year of the late emperor's reigu ; 
which may be sufficient to convince your majesty, tliat 
every soul of that denomination, was, is, and will be for 
ever, a favourer of the pretender, a mortal enemy to your 
illustrious family, and an introducer of new gods into the 
empire. Upon this foundation was built the whole con- 
duct of our affairs : and since a great majority of the 
kingdom was at that time reckoned to favour the Yortes 
faction, who, in the regular course of elections, must cer- 
tainly have been chosen members of the senate then to 
be convoked ; it was necessary, by the force of money, 
to influence elections in such a manner, that your majes- 
ty's father might have a sufficient number, to weigh 
down the scale on his side, and thereby carry on those 
measures, which could only secure him and his family 
in the poesesdon of the empire. To support this origi- 
nal plan, I came into the service ; but, the members of 
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the Moat»kiioinQg thenifle] ves ereiy day nore i^ 
uppjbe choqoDg of * new senate, I found the chaiiges 
t«|«iape|ie{ apd iiufi after th^ were choBen, ibey kt- 
l ihtt i j lyyia an increase of their pennons; because diey 
w^ klfw, that the work could not be carried on witb- 
mA dp^> and I was more general in my donativeB, be- 
dnse I tfiought it was more for the honour of the crowns 
A|i^eiy-Tote should pass without a division; and thai 
^JS debate was proposed, it should inmiediatety be 
^f putting the question. 
T f jBiB, The date of the present senate is expired, and 
yoor Jaiperial majesty is now to convoke a new one ; 
which, I confess, will be somewhat mwe expensive thfu 
the la^ because the Yortes, from your favourable re- 
tefdmf have begun to reassume a spirit, whereof the 
dppitiy had some intelligence ; and we know, the ma- 
joeity.of the people, without proper management, wouUI 
be 8^ in that fatal interest However, I dare under- 
laliie^ inth the chaige only of four hundred thousand 
nfi^Wgi^ to return as great a majority of senators of the 
tiJiW^ stauif as your majesty can desire. As to the sums 
oC,|Mio^ paid in foreign courte, I hope, in some years,. 
to ease the nation of them, when we and our neigh- 
boors come to a good understani&ig. However, I will 
be b<4d to say, they are cheaper than a war, where 
yoiur migesty is to be a principal. 

** The pensions indeed to s^ators and other persons^ 
nnst needs increase, from the restiveness of some, and 
senipoloiis nature of others ; and the new memben, 
who are uqMractiaed, must have better ^icouragement 
However, I dare undertsdce to bring the eventual 
tjuqqge within eight hundred thousand sprangs. Bat, to 
sake if easy, there shall be new funds raised, of wlucb 
I base several schemes ready, without taxing bread 

*' •AixmtmmiUionsterliDg D. S, 
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or flesh, which shall be reserved to mcNre preasing ooca- 
sions. 

*^ Tour majesty knows it is the laudable custom of 
all eastern princes, to leave the whole management of 
affairs, both civil and military, to their voders. 

" The appointments for your family and private 
purse, shall exceed those of your predecessors : you 
shall be at no trouble, farther than to appear sometimes 
in council, and leave the rest to me : you shall hear no 
clamour or complaints : your senate shall, upon occasion, 
declare you the best of princes, the father of your coun- 
try, the arbiter of Asia, the defender of the oppressed, 
and the delight of mankind. 

*^ Sib, Hear not those who would, most falsely, im- 
piously, and maliciously, indnuate that your govern- 
ment can be carried on without that wholesome neceasa- 
17 expedient, of sharing the public revenue with your 
faithful deserving senators. This, I know, my enemies 
are pleased to call bribery and cwruption, Be it so : 
but I insist, that without this bribery and comiptioo, 
the wheels of government will not turn ; or at least 
will be apt to take fire, like other wheels, unleas 
they be greased at proper times. If an angel from 
heaven should descend, to govern this empire, upon 
any other scheme than what our enemies call corruption, 
he must return from whence he came, and leave the 
work undone. 

*^ Sir, It is well known we are a trading nation, 
and consequently cannot thrive in a bargain where 
nothing is to be gained. The poor electors, who run 
from their shops 01^ the plough, for the service of their 
country ; are they not to be considered for their la« 
bour and their loyalty ? The candidates, who with 
the hazard of their person^ the loss of their characters, 
and the ruin of their fcHrtunes, are preferred to the 
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fa a countiy where they are straogen, befwre 
tte very kwds of the soil ; are they not to be rewarded 
lar dieir zeal to your majesty's service, and qualified 
to ttve Id your metropolis, as becomes the lustre of their 
ibitloiiB? 

^ Sn, If I have pveo great numbed of the most 
jpofitaUe employments, among my own relations and 
allies, H was not out of any partiality; but 
I know them best, and can best depend upon 
I have been at the pains to mould and culti- 
Tate their opinions. Abler heads might probably have 
teen fbund ; but they would not be equally imder 
Illy direction. A huntsman who has the absolute cooi- 
nand of his dogs, will bunt more effectually, than with 
m better pack, to whose manner and ciy he is a stran- 
ger. 

SicB, Upon the whole, I will appeal to all those who 
best knew your royal father, whether that blessed 
monareh had ever one anxious thought for the repnb- 
fic, or disappointment, or uneasiness, or want of money 
fiir an Ids occasions, during the time of my adminis- 
tratkm ? And how happy the people confessed them- 
selves to be, under such a king, I leave to their owe 
numerous addresses ; which all politicians will allow, 
to be the most infallible proo( how any nation stands 
affteted to their sovereign.'' 

Lelop-Aw, having ended his speech, and struck his 
forehead thrice against the table, as the custom is in 
Japan, sat down with great complacency of mind, and 
much applause of his adherents, as might be observed by 
their countenances and their whispers. But the em- 
peror's behaviour was remarkable; for, during the 
whole harai^e, he appeared equally attentive and 
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uaeas7. After a short pause, his majesty commanded 
that some other counsellor slionld deliver his thoughts, 
either to confirm or object against what had been spo- 
ken by LeJop-Aw. 
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CHARACTER OW ARISTOTLE.* 



Aristotle, the dnciple of Plato, and tutor to Alex- 
ander the Great. His followers were called peripate- 
ticka, finom a Greek word which signifies to walk, be- 
canpp be taught his disciples walking. We hare not all 
hk 'Mrks, and some of those which are imputed to him 
am opposed not genuine. He writ upon logic, or the 
art of reasoning ; upon moral and natural philosophj ; 
upoo oratory, poetry, &c. and seems to be a person of 
the most oomprehensive genius that ever lived. 

* Thit fragment is preserved in the Essay of Deane Swift, Esq. who 
teUs us, ** he transcribed it without any variation ; and that he fband 
it by accident in a little book of instructions, which Dr. Swift was 
pleased to draw up for the use of a lady, enjoining her to get it aU by 
lieart.'' W. 

HaTing mentioned the character given by the Dean of this philoso- 
ptar in tiie Battle of the Books, Mr. Swift observes, ^ The portrait of 
AiMotle is eqoaUy strong and masterly ; he stooped much, and made 
meiif a rtaff; that is, he thought, he c<Hisidered, he ruminated ; he 
pondered deeply on the most intricate and abstruse points relating to 
the scieiices; and, by the finrce of reasoning, which is meant by his 
etaS, he cleared his way through briars and thorns, until he stnick 
into the road which leads to scimce and philosophy. The remaining 
put of Aristotle's portrait is wily the representation of an ahetracted 
flcbfJv, w<Mii away and decayed with years, hard study, nocturnal 
lacubrations,andthewantof bodily exercise.'* Essay, p. 293. N. 
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CHARACTER OV HERODOTUS. 

The underwritten is copied from Dr. Swift's hand- 
writing in an edition of Herodotus by Paul Stephens, 
the gift of the £arl of Clanricard to the library of Win- 
chester college. 

'' Judicium de Herodoto post longnm tempus rdlecto. 

^ Ctesias raendacissimus Herodotum mendaciorum ar- 
guit, exceptis paucissimis, (ut mea fert sententia) omnl- 
modo excusandum. Cseterum diFcrticulis abundans hie 
pater historicorum filum narrationis ad tsedium abnim* 
pit: unde oritur (ut par est) legentibus confiisio, et 
exind^ oblivio. Quin et forsan ipsse narrationes cncum- 
stantiis nimium pro re scatent. Quod ad csetera, hunc 
scriptorem inter apprimd laudandos censeo, neque Grttcis 
neque Barbaris plus aequo faventem aut iniquum : in am* 
tionibus ford brevcm, simplicem, nee nimis frequeatenu 
Neque absunt dogmata e qulbus eruditus lector pnideiH 
tiam tarn moralem quara civilem haurire potent. 

J. SWIFT.»^ 

« Juliie, 1720." 

• " I do hereby certify, that the above is the handwriting of the 
late Dr. Jonathan Swift, D. S. P D. from whom 1 have had many 
letters, and printed several pieces from his ori;>:in<iI M SS. 

G£ORG£ FAULKJV£R/« 
'' Dublin, August 21, 1762." 
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or flesh, which shall be reserved to mwe preasing occa- 
sions. 

'^ Your majesty knows it is the laudable custom of 
all eastern princes, to leave the whole management of 
affitirs, both civil and military, to their vipers. 

*' The appointments for your family and private 
purse, shall exceed those of your predecessors : you 
shall be at no trouble, farther than to appear sometimes 
in council, and leave the rest to me : you shall hear no 
dambur or complaints : your senate shall, upon occasioD, 
declare you the best of princes, the father of your coun- 
try, the arbiter of Asia, the defender of the oppressed, 
and the delight of mankind. 

*' Sir, Hear not those who would, most falsely, im- 
piously, and maliciously, insinuate that your goveror 
ment can be carried on without that wholesome neceaaa- 
ly expedient, of sharing the public revenue with your 
fiedthful deserving senators. This, I know, my enemies 
are pleased to call bribery and corruption, Be it so : 
but I insist, that without this bribery and comiptioo, 
the wheels of government will not turn ; or at least 
will be apt to take fire, like other wheels, unleaa 
they be greased at proper times. If an angel from 
heaven should descend, to govern this empire, upon 
any other scheme than what our enemies call corruption, 
he must return from whence he came, and leave the 
work undone. 

*' Sir, It is well known we are a trading nation, 
and consequently cannot thrive in a bargain where 
nothing is to be gained. The poor electors, who ruii 
from their shops o^ the plough, for the service of their 
country ; are they not to be considered for their la« 
hour and their loyalty ? The candidates, who with 
the hazard of their persons, the loss of their charadera, 
and the ruin of their fortunes, are preferred to the 
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Id a coontiy where they are strangerB, befine 
Hkft very lords of the soil ; are they not to be rewarded 
iif their seeal to joar majesty's service, and qualified 
tD fiye in your metropolis, as becomes the lustre of their 
abHioos? 

* Sn, If I have given great numbed of the most 
employments, among my own relations and 
allies, it was not out of any partiality ; but 
I know them best, and can best depend upon 
I have lieen at the pains to mould and culti- 
wate tiieir opinions. Abler heads might probably have 
been ftond ; but they would not be equally under 
my Erection. A huntsman who has the absolute com- 
saod of his dogs, will hunt more effectually, than with 
m better pack, to whose manner and ciy he is a stran- 
ger* 

SiQ^ Upon the whole, I will appeal to all those who 
best knew your royal father, whether that Messed 
monarch had ever one anxious thought for the repuiH 
■c» or disappcnntment, or uneasiness, or want of money 
Ik all hb occasions, during the time of my adminis- 
tlraiion ?. And how happy the people confessed them- 
aelves to be, under such a king, I leave to their own 
munerous addresses ; which all politidans will allow, 
to be the most infallible proo( how any nation stands 
ailbcted to their sovereign." 

Lelop-Aw, having ended his speech, and struck his 
forehead thrice against the table, as the custom is in 
JPapan, sat down with great complacency of mind, and 
much applause of his adherents, as might be observed by 
tbdr countenances and their whispers. But the em- 
Iperor's behaviour was remarkable ; for, during the 
whole harangue, he appeared equally attentive and 
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uneasy. After a short pause, his majesty commanded 
that some other counsellor should deliver his thoughts, 
either to cobfirm or object against what had been spo- 
ken by LeJop-Aw. 
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CHARACTER OF ARISTOTLE.* 



Aristotle, the disciple of Flato^ and tutor to Alex- 
ander the Great. His fdlowers were called peripate- 
ddu, from a Greek word which signifies to walk, be- 
caopip be taught his disciples wdlking. We haye not all 
his 'Mrks, and some of those which are imputed to him 
•!• supposed not genuine. He writ upon logic, or the 
ait of reasoning ; upon moral and natural philosophy ; 
upon oratory, poetry. Sic. and seems to be a persou of 
the most comprehensive genius that ever lived. 

* This firagment is preserved in the Essay of Deane Swift, Esq. who 
tells us, ** be transcribed it without any variatioD ; and that he found 
it by accident in a little book of instructioiis, which Dr. Swift was 
pleased to draw up for the use of a lady, enjcnnins her to get it aU by 
Iwart'' W. 

IhmBg mentioBed the character givm by tiie Dean of this philoso- 
pter in the Battle of the Books, Mr. Swift observes, ^ The portrait of 
AfMotle is eqoaUy strong and masterly ; he stooped modi, and made 
mecf a staff; that is, he thought, he considered, he ruminated : be 
posidefed deeply on the most intricate and abstruse points relating to 
thte sciences; and, by the force of reasooii^, which is meant by his 
stafi^ be cleared his way through briars and thorns, until he struck 
into the road which leads to science and phila6<^hy. The remaining 
part of Aristotle's portrait is only the representation of an abstracted 
fdH^iar, worn away and decayed with years, hard study, noctumai 
hicabrations, and the want of bodily exercise." Essay, p. 293. ^. 
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CHARACTER OV HERODOTUS. 

The underwritten is copied from Dr. Swift's hand- 
writing in an edition of Herodotus by Paul Stephens, 
the gift of the £arl of Clanricard to the library of Win- 
chester college. . , 

'' Judicium de Herodoto post longam tempus rdlecto. 

^ Ctesias raendacissiraus Herodotum mendacioruin ar- 
guit, exceptis paucissimis, (ut mea fert sententia) omnl- 
modo excusandura. Cseterum diFerticulis abundans hie 
pater historicorum filum narrationis ad tsedium abnim* 
pit: unde oritur (ut par est) legentibus confiisio, et 
exind^ oblivio. Quin et forsan ipsae narrationes circum- 
stantiis nimium pro re scatent. Quod ad coetera, hunc 
scriptorem inter apprimd laudandos censeo, neque Gra^ 
neque Barbaris plus aequo faventem aut iniquum : in onb* 
tionibus ford brevcm, simplicem, nee nimis frequeuteniL 
Neque absunt dogmata e quibus eruditus lector pnideiH 
tiam tarn moralem quara civilem haurire poterit. 

J. SWIFT.*^ 

« Juliie, 1720." 

• " I do hereby certify", that the above is the handwriting of the 
late Dr. Jonathan Swift, D.S. P D. from whom 1 have had many 
letters, and printed several pieces from his ori;;in<il M SS. 

GEORGE FAULKNER.** 
'' Dublin, August 21, 1762/* 
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